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AFRICOM: 10 YEARS LATER 


Despite training focus, 
use of force increasing 


By John Vandiver/S tars and Stripes 


STUTTGART, Germany — When former Presi¬ 
dent George W. Bush announced the formation of 
U.S. Africa Command in 2007, the idea was that 
it would be a new, friendlier American military 
face: a combatant command focused more on 
partnerships than fighting. 

“Africa Command is not going to reflect a 
U.S. intent to engage kinetically in Africa. This is 
about prevention. This is not about fighting wars,” 


Theresa Whelan, then-assistant defense secretary 
for African affairs, said during the command’s Oc¬ 
tober 2007 startup. 

But 10 years later, AFRICOM has turned into 
something more like a mini-US. Central Com¬ 
mand than the low-intensity, soft-power-oriented 
Southern Command — the early model for mili¬ 
tary efforts in Africa. 

SEE AFRICOM ON PAGE 4 


'V U.S. soldiers assigned to Combined Joint Task Force- 
Horn of Africa’s East African Response Force participate 
in range quaiifications near Arta, Djibouti, on ^pt. 28. 


Nicholas BYERs/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 
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Trump lashes out at Puerto Rico as House weighs aid package 


By Andrew Taylor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump lashed out at hurricane-devastated 
Puerto Rico on Thursday, insisting that fed¬ 
eral help will be limited and blaming the 
U.S. territory for its financial struggles. The 
broadside came as the House headed toward 
passage of a $36.5 billion disaster-aid pack¬ 
age, including assistance for Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico has been reeling since Hur¬ 
ricane Maria struck three weeks ago, leav¬ 
ing death and destruction in an unfolding 
humanitarian crisis. Forty-five deaths in 


Puerto Rico have been blamed on Maria, 90 
percent of the island is still without power 
and the government says it hopes to have 
electricity restored completely by March. 

Trump tweeted: “We cannot keep FEMA, 
the Military & the First Responders, who 
have been amazing (under the most difficult 
circumstances) in PR. forever!” 

In a series of tweets, the president said 
“electric and all infrastructure was disaster 
before hurricanes.” He blamed Puerto Rico 
for its looming financial crisis and “a total 
lack of accountability.” 

SEE AID ON PAGE 10 
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...We cannot keep FEMA, the Military 6i the 
First Responders, who have been amazing 
(under the most difficult circumstances) in 
P.R. forever! 
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QUOTE 

OF THE DAY 

“I hear that all the 
time, ‘Well, we’ll get 
justice ... when they 
meet their maker.’ 
Well, I want justice 
this side of heaven.” 

— Maria Wilson, whose mother’s 
killing is unsolved, on Oklahoma 
authorities’ sale of playing cards 
featuring cold cases to prisoners 

See story on Page 9 
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Marines with Amphibious Assault Company, Combat Assault Battalion, 3rd Marine Division drive an Assault Amphibious Vehicle into the surf 
Oct. 2 during exercise Kamandag in Subic Bay, Phiiippines. 


US Marines launch AAVs 
from Philippine navy ship 

By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 


U.S. Marines launched Assault Amphibious 
Vehicles from a Philippine navy sealift ves¬ 
sel for the first time during this month’s Ka¬ 
mandag exercise off Luzon island, the Marine 
Corps said. 

The tracked amphibious landing vehicles, 
known as AAVs, launched seven times be¬ 
tween Oct. 2 and 9 from the BRP Tarlac, one 
of the Philippines’ two new landing platform 
dock ships, officials said. 

“The No. 1 challenge was that the crew had 
never had AAVs on that ship,” Mqj. Timothy 
Neder, 36, of Modesto, Calif, told Stars and 
Stripes on Monday during a phone interview. 

Five AAVs and 33 Marines from Amphibi¬ 
ous Assault Company, Combat Assault Bat¬ 
talion, 3rd Marine Division, along with three 
sailors from Naval Beach Group 1, were in¬ 
volved, said Neder, who commanded Marines 
involved in the exercise. 

The Marines and U.S. and Filipino sailors 
also practiced recovering the amphibious ve¬ 
hicles onto the Tarlac and conducted three 
beach landings, dropping off food and water 
and dozens of American and Filipino Ma¬ 
rines, Neder said. 

Each of the armored vehicles can carry 18 
combat-loaded Marines and is armed with a 
.50-caliber machine gun and an Mk-19 gre¬ 


nade launcher, he added. 

The Tarlac, which holds up to 500 troops, 
usually carries two helicopters and a pair of 
Landing Craft Utility boats that are also ca¬ 
pable of transporting troops and equipment to 
shore. 

“It wasn’t built around AAVs, but the well 
deck (at the waterline where landing craft 
launch) can still ballast and it still has room 
in there to park,” Neder said. 

The Navy can carry more than 40 of the am¬ 
phibious vehicles on a large ship like the Sase¬ 
bo, Japan-based USS Bonhomme Richard. 
The Marines can fit only six to eight of them 
on the Tarlac, but the procedures for launch¬ 
ing and recovering are the same, Neder said. 

The Philippines, which has clashed with 
China over island territory in the South China 
Sea, is expanding its amphibious capability. 
In May, the Philippine navy commissioned a 
second sealift vessel called the BRP Davao 
del Sur. Australia, which is also building its 
amphibious capability, has one of its massive 
new landing helicopter docks, the HMAS Ad¬ 
elaide, in Manila this week to train with the 
Philippine military. 

Neder said the US. would provide the Phil¬ 
ippines with AAVs early next year. 

“They are starting to realize the benefits 
of having amphibious surface connectors ... 
being an archipelago with multiple islands,” 



Gunnery Sgt. Troy Telford discusses Assault 
Amphibious Vehicle procedures Oct. 3 
before embarking onto the Philippine navy’s 
BRP Tarlac during exercise Kamandag . 

he said. 

The U.S. Embassy in Manila and Armed 
Forces of the Philippines officials did not pro¬ 
vide specifics about the weapons transfer. 

The Kamandag training prepared the Tar¬ 
lac to carry Philippine Marine Corps AAVs, 
which are slated to enter service in 2019, Capt. 
Maria Dalmacio, a Philippine Marine Corps 
public affairs officer, said in a statement. 

Neder said he expects the Marines to do 
more training with their own amphibious ve¬ 
hicles in the Philippines to increase the pro¬ 
ficiency of the Philippines Marine Corps and 
Navy with the vehicles. 

robson.seth(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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PACIFIC _ 

US military plans evacuation 
drills amid N. Korea tensions 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — U.S. 
Forces Korea will hold semian¬ 
nual evacuation drills for fami¬ 
lies of military forces and other 
noncombatants later this month 
against the backdrop of rising 
tensions with North Korea. 

The exercise known as Coura¬ 
geous Channel, which will be held 
Oct. 23-27, is basically a dress re¬ 
hearsal to make sure everybody’s 
ready to get out in a hurry in case 
of war or another emergency. 

Military spouses, children and 
others wearing backpacks and 
pulling suitcases will file through 
assembly points on U.S. bases 
where wardens will make sure 
documents are updated and pro¬ 
cedures are explained. 

Information also will be pro¬ 
vided about power of attorney, 
financial concerns, pets — which 
are considered family members 
— and other issues. 

The military also recently se¬ 
lected groups to be transported 
all the way to Japan, which would 
be a likely first stop in a real 
emergency. 


The Courageous 
Channel exercise 
will be held 
Oct. 23-27. 


The drills, which happen twice 
per year, are a stark reminder of 
the potential dangers of living in 
a country that remains technical¬ 
ly at war with North Korea after 
the 1950-53 war ended in an ar¬ 
mistice instead of a peace treaty. 

About 28,500 U.S. servicemem- 
bers are stationed in South Korea, 
along with tens of thousands of 
loved ones and civilian contrac¬ 
tors and other Defense Depart¬ 
ment employees. 

This year’s operation will take 
place amid rising fears that the 
standoff over North Korea’s nu¬ 
clear weapons program could 
erupt into conflict. President 
Donald Trump has warned that 
he will “totally destroy” the 
North if forced to defend the U.S. 
or its allies. 

The military insists the drills 
aren’t linked to current events. 

“We are currently planning no 


m^or adjustments or changes to 
the scope or scale of this year’s 
training,” USFK spokesman Col. 
Chad Carroll said in an email. 
“Like other annual training exer¬ 
cises here on the peninsula. Cou¬ 
rageous Channel sharpens our 
ability to stay ready across our 
spectrum of tasks. This year’s ex¬ 
ercise is not uniquely connected 
to any specific elements of the 
current geopolitical situation.” 

Underscoring the sensitivity, 
several U.S. servicemembers and 
family members received fake 
messages last month saying an 
evacuation order had been issued. 
The false alarms were quickly re¬ 
vealed to be a hoax. 

Participation is mandatory for 
all family members of service- 
members and is encouraged for 
Defense Department contractors 
and their families, U.S. Embassy 
staff and any other American ci¬ 
vilians with base access, accord¬ 
ing to guidelines. 

The State Department is re¬ 
sponsible for ordering evacua¬ 
tions, with the military acting as 
facilitators. 

The U.S. Embassy doesn’t pro¬ 
vide details about plans to evacu¬ 


What to take 

These are 8th Army recom¬ 
mendations for items to keep on 
hand for possible evacuation: 

■ Food and water for three 
days. 

■ A month’s worth of 
medicine. 

■ Feminine hygiene items. 

■ Protective masks. 

■ Blanket. 

■ Change of clothes, toiletries 
and towel. 

■ Toys and other items for ba¬ 
bies and children. 

■ First aid kit. 

■ Battery operated radio. 

■ Flashlight and batteries. 

■ Cash. 


ate the tens of thousands of other 
Americans living in South Korea. 

But it “encourages all U.S. citi¬ 
zens traveling to or residing in 
Korea to register” with the Smart 
Traveler Enrollment Program, 
known as STEP, which can be 
done online. It notes that the con¬ 
sular section’s website also has 
relevant information. 

Despite decades of tensions, no 
evacuation has been ordered from 
South Korea since the war ended. 
Most recently, U.S. military fami¬ 
lies and civilians were evacuated 
from areas in Turkey due to secu¬ 
rity concerns there last year. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgame 


China rips 
US Navy 
ship’s pass 
near islands 

Associated Press 

BEIJING — China on Wednes¬ 
day protested the sailing of a 
US. Navy ship near its territorial 
claims in the South China Sea, 
saying it would continue to take 
measures to protect Beijing’s 
interests in the vital waterway 
claimed by several nations. 

A U.S. official said the de¬ 
stroyer USS Chafee sailed near 
the Paracel Islands on Tuesday, 
coming within 16 nautical miles 
of land. The Navy does not an¬ 
nounce such missions in advance. 
The official spoke on condition of 
anonymity. 

Chinese Foreign Ministry 
spokeswoman Hua Chunying 
denounced the mission as dan¬ 
gerous and a violation of China’s 
sovereignty. She said the military 
verified the presence of the U.S. 
ship by sea and air and warned it 
off 

“The Chinese government will 
continue to take firm measures to 
safeguard national territory, sov¬ 
ereignty and maritime interests,” 
Hua told reporters at a daily 
briefing. 
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AFRICOM: 

Libya, Somalia 
are the focus of 
recent missions 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

The flurry of recent high-pro¬ 
file, hard power measures in 
parts of Africa, where five ser- 
vicemembers have been killed 
in combat in the past six months, 
raises questions about AFRI- 
COM’s role as the Pentagon’s soft 
touch. 

“I think there are things that 
have changed in the command, 
and, more importantly, there 
are things that have changed 
in Africa,” said Joseph Mason, 
AFRICOM’s command historian, 
reflecting on how AFRICOM has 
evolved over 10 years. 

During the past year, AFRI¬ 
COM has launched 500 airstrikes 
against militants in Libya and 
conducted more than a dozen 
precision attacks on extremists in 
Somalia, where a Navy SEAL was 
killed in May. 

The deaths last week of four 
U.S. soldiers, ambushed in a 
sprawling but obscure swath of 
territory in Niger, highlights how 
the AFRICOM mission has inten¬ 
sified since the early days. 

At the outset, critics and skep¬ 
tics of the Pentagon’s plan to set 
up a headquarters solely focused 
on Africa warned of the dangers 
of a militarization of foreign pol¬ 
icy there. Much of the early con¬ 
cerns, often voiced by officials on 
the African continent and devel¬ 
opment organizations, resulted in 
widespread speculation that the 
U.S. would move large numbers 
of troops to the continent to set up 
a new headquarters. 

Compared with other regions, 
the military presence in Africa 
remains hard to quantify because 
forces rotate in and out of the con¬ 
tinent on missions. At any given 
time, several thousand troops op¬ 
erate in Africa, according to pub¬ 
licly released estimates. 

To counter such concerns, U.S. 
officials during AFRICOM’s 
early days talked up its unique 
structure, which includes a staff 
that is almost half civilian. It also 
contains numerous slots for of¬ 
ficials from other government 
agencies in the command struc¬ 
ture and touts a civilian deputy to 
the four-star chief 

AFRICOM’s focus on “African 
solutions to African problems” 
meant the U.S. was there to help 
militaries in their quest to profes¬ 
sionalize and become more effec¬ 
tive in providing security. 

“We are not at war in Africa. 
Nor do we expect to be at war in 
Africa,” Jendayi Frazer, former 
assistant secretary of state for 
Africa, said in 2007. “Our embas¬ 
sies and AFRICOM will work in 
concert to keep it that way.” 

The effort to soften and al¬ 
most demilitarize the command’s 
image was reflected by AFRI¬ 
COM not using traditional J-code 
nomenclature, a system that di¬ 
vides command responsibilities 
using cryptic military acronyms. 
“I think it was sold that way, and 
there was a genuineness to that,” 
Mason said. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


U.S. Air Force Master Sgt. Benjamin Barnett, right, and Ghana army 
Capt. Seth Essiaw establish a drop zone during last year’s African 
Partnership Flight in Accra, Ghana. 


Unchanged missions 

While combat operations have 
surged over the past 12 months, 
AFRICOM officials still em¬ 
phasize that the essence of its 
missions remains unchanged — 
training local militaries to handle 
their own security concerns. Most 
of the original structure is intact 
even as AFRICOM adapts to a 
new threat environment. Mason 
said. 

AFRICOM now conducts 
scores of annual training events 
on the continent which can range 
from large-scale multinational 
exercises to small-unit efforts fo¬ 
cused on improving tactics. Each 
year, AFRICOM conducts about 
3,500 exercises and training pro¬ 
grams, according to AFRICOM 
boss Gen. Thomas Waldhauser. 

Since 2007, “AFRICOM has 
made great strides ... maturing 
into an organization viewed by 
many today as ‘value added’ to the 
challenges we face,” Waldhauser 
said during a recent speech to Af¬ 
rica policy analysts. 

AFRICOM’s focus, he said, 
continues to be “by, with and 
through” African partners. 

But conditions on the ground 
have become more fraught in Af¬ 
rica, and U.S. policy has changed 
in response, showcasing more 
willingness to take lethal mea¬ 
sures as AFRICOM aligns with 
fragile governments in Libya and 
Somalia to conduct airstrikes and 
occasional raids. 

In 2014, then-President Barack 
Obama set up a $5 billion coun¬ 
terterrorism fund for efforts in 
Africa, which set the groundwork 
for more robust operations. Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump has granted 
expanded authorities to AFRI¬ 
COM to make decisions on when 
to conduct strikes in Somalia. 

While open talk of combat 
operations was an institutional 
taboo at AFRICOM’s outset, AF¬ 
RICOM now publicizes many of 
its operations, releasing tallies of 
strikes. 

“The threats have evolved 
and U.S. government policy has 
evolved,” Mason said. 

A gradual evolution 

Around 2010, traditional mili¬ 
tary J codes were put in place 
to line up with other combatant 
commands, a small but notable 


step as AFRICOM matured. 

In 2011, the Arab Spring 
brought chaos to Libya. AFRI¬ 
COM conducted its first m^or 
combat mission there, leading 
the initial wave of airstrikes that 
helped overthrow Moammar 
Gadhafi. 

After-action reviews of the op¬ 
eration, however, exposed that 
AFRICOM wasn’t structured 
to lead in a crisis. Numerous re¬ 
forms were made, including the 
establishment of a new joint op¬ 
erations center at AFRICOM’s 
Kelley Barracks headquarters in 
Stuttgart. 

Efforts to assemble a more 
agile headquarters were on dis¬ 
play when AFRICOM helped co¬ 
ordinate the U.S. response to the 
2014 Ebola outbreak in Liberia, 
which involved the mobilization 
of about 2,800 U.S. troops. Mason 
said. 

In 2012, the death of U.S. Am¬ 
bassador Christopher Stevens 
in Benghazi, Libya, highlighted 
other holes in the command, 
which didn’t have forces in close 
enough proximity to conduct res¬ 
cue operations on a diplomatic 
facility targeted by militants. In 
response, AFRICOM has set up 
small outposts scattered around 
the continent, where troops can 
be mobilized and rotated during 
a crisis. Today, there are about 
a dozen such facilities, including 
two in Niger, where the U.S. has 
about 800 troops, according to 
AFRICOM. 

Meanwhile, during the past 
year, the resurgence of al-Shabab 
in Somalia and signs of Islamic 
State in Libya have been AFRI¬ 
COM’s primary focus. In Libya, 
a U.S. air campaign conducted 
over several months late last year 
helped local forces push militants 
out of a key stronghold in Sirte. 
AFRICOM officials continue 
to monitor the region and have 
promised more strikes will be 
carried out as needed. 

“Our mission statement de¬ 
scribes our three main tasks: to 
build defense capabilities, re¬ 
spond to crisis, and deter and 
defeat transnational threats,” 
Waldhauser said. “As you might 
expect, the last of these, to deter 
and defeat transnational threats, 
is something we focus a good deal 
of our attention on.” 

vandiver.john(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Mattis: Militants 
who killed GIs in 
Niger new to area 


By Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

TAMPA, Fla. — The Islamic 
extremists who ambushed and 
killed U.S. Army commandoes in 
Niger last week hadn’t operated in 
that area before. Defense Secre¬ 
tary Jim Mattis said Wednesday, 
referring to what officials believe 
was a relatively new offshoot of 
Islamic State there. 

Speaking to reporters traveling 
with him to Tampa, Mattis said 
he rejected suggestions that res¬ 
cue forces were slow to respond 
to the assault, noting that French 
aircraft were overhead within 30 
minutes. But he said the U.S. mil¬ 
itary is reviewing whether chang¬ 
es should be made to these types 
of training missions in Africa. 

“We will look at this and say was 
there something we have to adapt 
to now; should we have been in a 
better stance,” said Mattis. “We 
need to always look at this. We’re 
not complacent; we’re going to be 
better.” 

U.S. Africa Command has 
launched an investigation into the 
attack that will review what went 
wrong and whether additional 
security or overhead armed sup¬ 
port may be needed for some of 
these missions. 

American officials have said 
they believe the militants be¬ 
longed to a tribal group that pre¬ 
viously may have been tied to 
al-Qaida or other extremists but 
more recently re-branded them¬ 
selves as ISIS. The officials said 
they do not believe the militants 
were fighters who came to Niger 
from outside the region. The offi¬ 
cials were not authorized to dis¬ 
cuss the matter publicly so spoke 
on condition of anonymity. 

Three Army commandoes and 
a soldier were killed a week ago 
when dozens of militants am¬ 
bushed them during a joint patrol 
with Niger troops. The US. and 
Niger troops were in unarmored 
trucks. Mattis and other officials 
haven’t said how long it took to 
evacuate the troops, including 
several U.S. and Niger forces who 
were wounded. One U.S. Army 
soldier was missing for nearly 
two days before he was found 
by Niger troops around the area 
where the attack happened. 

According to U.S. officials, de¬ 
tails about the exact timeline for 
the rescue effort are still unfold¬ 
ing. The troops were evacuated 
by French aircraft. 

Army special forces have been 
working with Niger troops for 
some time, and that training ef¬ 
fort has been increasing in recent 
years. They are often working 
in remote locations well beyond 
what the U.S. military likes to call 
the “golden hour.” That one-hour 
standard for medical evacuation 
was set during the peak war years 
in Iraq and Afghanistan and was 


aimed at getting wounded troops 
out within an hour of their injury, 
making it more likely they will get 
the treatment needed to survive. 

Mattis praised the quick re¬ 
sponse of the French and Niger 
support forces. 

“The French pilots were over¬ 
head with fast movers with 
bombs on them ready to help, and 
helicopters were coming in be¬ 
hind,” he said adding that Niger 
forces with French advisers also 
responded to the attack, which 
took place attack about 120 miles 
north of Niger’s capital, Niamey. 

The U.S. and Niger forces were 
leaving a meeting with tribal lead¬ 
ers when they were ambushed. 
There were about a dozen U.S. 
troops and a company of Niger 
forces, for a total of about 40 ser- 
vicemembers in the mission. 

U.S. officials have described 
a chaotic assault in a densely 
wooded area, as 40-50 extremists 
in vehicles and on motorcycles 
fired rocket-propelled grenades 
and heavy machine guns at the 
patrol, setting off explosions and 
shattering windows. The soldiers 
got out of their trucks, returning 
fire and calling in support from 
the French aircraft. 
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Okinawa Super Stallions on pause after incident 


By Matthew M. Burke 
AND Ken Kuniyoshi 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— The Marine Corps has or¬ 
dered a 96-hour operational pause 
for all Okinawa-based CH-53E 
Super Stallions after a fire forced 
one of the helicopters to make an 
emergency landing Wednesday 
in farmland outside the Northern 
Training Area. 

No injuries were reported from 
the routine training incident, 
which Navy officials later declared 
a “Class A mishap.” Class A mis¬ 
haps involve repair costs for an 
aircraft or government property 
exceeding $2 million or the death 
or permanent disability of a ser- 
vicemember. Japanese television 
stations showed thick black smoke 
billowing from the helicopter. 

The cause of the blaze is under 
investigation, said a Marine Corps 
statement issued Wednesday. 

Lt. Gen. Lawrence Nicholson, 
III Marine Expeditionary Force 
commander, ordered the pause 
Thursday “to ensure CH-53E 
readiness and the safe conduct of 
our aviation community,” a sepa¬ 
rate Marine Corps statement said. 

“This is a regrettable incident, 
and after the investigation is com¬ 
plete, those with property damage 
as a result of this incident will be 
appropriately compensated,” Nich¬ 
olson in the statement. “I want to 
thank the local Japanese first re¬ 
sponders who helped secure the 
scene quickly and safely, the mem¬ 
bers of 33rd Rescue Squadron who 
evacuated our crewmembers, and 
those moving the aircraft safely 


[Thursday].” 

Seikyu Iju, chief of Higashi Vil¬ 
lage where the Super Stallion went 
down, said his village has lodged a 
protest with the Okinawa Defense 
Bureau. 

“Helicopter crashes should 
never happen,” he said. 

Iju, who was at the site on 
Wednesday night, said at least a 
third of the helicopter was com¬ 
pletely burnt. 

U.S. military and Japanese po¬ 
lice worked at the site into the next 
day, he said. 

“There is fear amongst [the vil¬ 
lagers] that [a U.S. aircr^t] will 
crash on private property,” Iju said. 
“When the U.S. military conducts 
training, they should give full at¬ 
tention to s^ety. Otherwise, we 
cannot live with peace of mind.” 

Local media reported Thursday 
that both Japan’s Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs and Defense Ministry 
expressed regret over the incident. 
Joint Staff chief of staff Adm. Kat- 
sutoshi Kawano submitted a re¬ 
quest to Navy Adm. Harry Harris 
Jr., head of the Pacific Command, 
to investigate the cause of the inci¬ 
dent and to detail potential future 
preventive measures and safety 
management procedures. He also 
called on the U.S. to provide de¬ 
tailed information on the incident 
as it becomes available. 

Japanese Defense Minister It- 
sunori Onodera said Thursday 
morning he planned to hold talks 
with U.S. Forces Japan officials 
regarding the incident, according 
to the Ryukyu Shimpo newspa¬ 
per. Okinawa prefecture had al¬ 
ready requested the suspension of 
Super Stallion flights pending an 


Brothers get prison, fines 
in $6M Humvees scheme 


Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH—Two brothers 
who formerly owned a Pennsylva¬ 
nia defense contractor have been 
sentenced to prison and fined 
after pleading guilty in a $6 mil- 
hon scheme to overcharge the U.S. 
Defense Department for Humvee 
window kits. 

Thomas Buckner, 68, was sen¬ 
tenced to 2 y 2 years in prison and 
fined $500,000 while John Buck¬ 
ner, 66, was sentenced to two years 
in prison and fined $300,000. U.S. 
District Judge Arthur Schwab 
said Thomas Buckner received 
the stiffer sentence because he 
was more involved in the day-to- 
day business of Ibis Tek LLC, the 
contractor the brothers founded, 
especially after Buckner retired 
from the company’s management 
in 2007. 

The brothers each owned half 
the company when the crimes oc¬ 
curred. The company was sold in 
February to new investors who had 
nothing to do with the scheme. 

The Buckners and their for¬ 
mer chief financial officer, Harry 
Kramer, 52, pleaded guilty in May 
to charges of mqjor fraud against 
the government and income tax 
evasion for filing returns that 
didn’t include the illegal income, 
and other irregularities. Kramer 


will be sentenced Oct. 18. 

The Buckners have repaid more 
than $6 milhon to the government, 
plus another $6 milhon to settle 
a lawsuit the government filed 
against them. They’ve also repaid 
nearly $1 milhon each in income 
tax losses and interest. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Nelson 
Cohen and the defense attorneys 
agreed before Tuesday’s sentenc¬ 
ing that the judge could sentence 
the brothers below the 41 to 51 
months in prison dictated by fed¬ 
eral sentencing guidelines given 
their cooperation and record 
of civic and charitable works. 
Schwab rejected arguments by 
Thomas Buckner’s attorney, Alex¬ 
ander Lindsay Jr., who hoped for 
probation. 

“A nonprison sentence is a 
bridge far too far in considering 
the defendants’ conduct,” Schwab 
said. 

The target of the fraud was U.S. 
Army Tank-Automotive and Ar¬ 
maments Command, an arm of the 
Defense Department which pro¬ 
cures military vehicles from con¬ 
tractors. The brothers scammed 
TACOM, hiring a Chinese firm to 
make emergency escape window 
kit frames for $20 each and sell¬ 
ing them to TACOM for $70 each 
through a shell company called 
Alloy America, Cohen said. 


investigation. 

“The fact that an incident by a 
U.S. military aircraft occurred 
causes great anxiety to the local 
people and is very regrettable,” 
Deputy Chief Cabinet Secretary 
Kotaro Nogami told reporters in 
Tokyo on Thursday. “It is expect¬ 
ed that safety must be ensured to 
the maximum when U.S. military 
aircraft is used in this country.” 


Nogami said Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe felt the incident was 
“very regrettable” and called 
for a crisis management team to 
be deployed from the Ministry 
of Defense and the Self-Defense 
Forces. 

Protesters from various groups 
planned to converge on Camp 
Foster Thursday evening to pro¬ 
test the incident, a spokesman 


from the Okinawa Peace Activity 
Center said. The base is the head¬ 
quarters of Marine Corps Base 
Camp Smedley D. Butler, which 
encompasses all Marine bases on 
Okinawa, and Marine Corps In¬ 
stallations Pacific. About 200 peo¬ 
ple were expected to turn out. 
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Vilseck cavalry relieving GIs in Poland 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

VILSECK, Germany — The 
U.S. cavalry is rolling into eastern 
Poland to relieve troops serving 
at a defensive outpost aimed at 
showing NATO’s resolve against 
possible Russian aggression. 

Soldiers with the Army’s 2nd 
Cavalry Regiment are marching 
680 miles to the small Polish town 
of Orzysz, about 100 miles from 
the Russian military enclave of 
Kaliningrad. They relieve fellow 
cavalrymen—the first to man the 
U.S.’ Enhanced Forward Pres¬ 
ence mission — who have been in 
Poland for the past six months. 

“The key purpose of the (mis¬ 
sion) is to reassure our allies that 
we are ready and willing to deter 
any threat, no matter how small, 
from any enemies,” said Capt. 
Yevgen V. Gutman, Kronos Troop 
commander, 3rd Squadron, 2nd 
Cavalry Regiment. 

“At the same time, we must 
reiterate to our allies that this is 
a team effort and that we must 
accomplish these goals together. 
Our adversaries should appreci¬ 
ate that we can accomplish these 
goals as a coalition and not a sin¬ 
gular nation.” 

The Enforced Forward Pres¬ 
ence mission began last spring to 
increase Eastern Europe’s defen¬ 
sive capabilities in light of Rus¬ 
sia’s 2014 annexation of Ukraine’s 
Crimean Peninsula. 

“We play a small but significant 
part in the tactical level of Euro¬ 
pean security,” Gutman said. 



U.S. soldiers drive their Stryker 
armored fighting vehicle. 


The soldiers will be on a six- 
month deployment on NATO’s 
eastern edge, where they will 
conduct live-fire exercises from 
their Stryker armored fighting 
vehicles alongside soldiers from 
Poland, other NATO allies and 
partner countries. 

The cavalry will try to main¬ 
tain the momentum they are used 
to at their base in Germany, Gut¬ 
man said. 

“Compared to the home station, 
however, we have an opportunity 
to focus on the interoperability 
with our NATO allies as well as 
establish a long-term working 
relationship with partnered units 
from the U.K., Croatia, Romania 
and Poland,” he said. 

Staff Sgt. James Lawson, a 2nd 
Cavalry squad leader, said he 
looked forward to the “historic 
tactical road march,” as well as 
working with Poland and other 
partners. 

The soldiers will be relatively 
close to home in Germany, but 
Lawson said saying goodbye to 
family for half a year is always 
hard. 



Photos by Jennifer BuNN/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


Above: Soldiers with the Army’s 2nd Cavalry Regiment fix American and NATO flags to their 
Stryker armored fighting vehicle during their 680-mile road march from Vilseck, Germany, to Orzysz, 
Poland, to be part of Battle Group Poland in support of NATO’s Enhanced Forward Presence initiative. 
Below: Soldiers of Task Force Wolfpack prepare to begin the road march. 


“It’s always challenging to leave 
for deployment. With this deploy¬ 
ment especially, as we are only 12 
hours away,” Lawson said. “(But) 
my family is extremely proud of 
what I am doing for the Army and 
for NATO.” 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @i\/larty_Stripes 



Recon Marines jump to gear up for Blue Chromite drills on Okinawa 



Matthew BuRKE/Stars and Stripes 

A Combat Rubber Raiding Craft falls into the sea off Okinawa’s eastern coast as Marines from 
3rd Reconnaissance Battalion, 3rd Marine Division, descend in the background on Wednesday. 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

NAKAGUSUKU BAY, Okina¬ 
wa — Members of the 3rd Recon¬ 
naissance Battalion, 3rd Marine 
Division looked like mere specks 
moments before jumping from a 
C-130 during training Wednesday 
off Okinawa’s eastern coast. 

A Combat Rubber Raiding 
Craft on a wooden pallet sudden¬ 
ly flew out, and two parachutes on 
top popped open. Then, a handful 
of Marines jumped in two suc¬ 
cessive runs as fellow reconnais¬ 
sance Marines in inflatable crafts 
whooped and hollered below. 

The Marines said it was the 
first time in memory — perhaps 
ever — that a raiding craft had 
been parachuted off the coast of 
the Japanese island prefecture. 

The training was meant to pre¬ 
pare them for Blue Chromite 2017, 
an annual exercise taking place 
here at the end of the month. It’s 
designed to practice integration 
between amphibious Navy units 
and their Marine counterparts in 


the region. 

Blue Chromite includes am¬ 
phibious operations from Navy 
ships from Task Force 76 — head¬ 
quartered on Okinawa but based 
in Sasebo, Japan — as well as sea¬ 
borne raids by the Marines. 

After hitting the surface and 
detaching their parachutes under 
an unforgiving sun, the Marines 
swam for the raiding craft. 

Those aboard first raced to pick 
up their comrades scattered sev¬ 
eral miles offshore. One Marine’s 
chute failed to submerge right 
away, and he was pulled swiftly 
across the water just above the 
surface. 

The Marines, wearing full uni¬ 
forms, fins and combat helmets, 
treaded water patiently until they 
were picked up, medium-sized 
waves bobbing them up and down 
in the surf The group then head¬ 
ed for shore as a team. 

The training continues this 
week. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


Type of bomb that 
killed US troops 
reappears in iraq 



Courtesy of the Coleman family/AP 


This still image made from a 2013 video taken by militants shows American Caitlan Coleman and her 
husband, Canadian Joshua Boyle. 

Family held captive by group 
linked to Taliban is released 



Bill Gorman/AP 


From left, Patrick Boyle, Linda Boyle, Lyn Coleman and Jim Coleman 
sit in Stewartstown, Pa., in June 2014 with a photo of their children, 
Joshua Boyle and Caitlan Coleman, who were kidnapped in 2012. 


By Jill Colvin, 

Lolita C. Baldor 
AND Munir Ahmed 

Associated Press 

ISLAMABAD — An American 
woman, her Canadian husband 
and their three young children 
have been released after years of 
being held captive by a network 
with ties to the Taliban, U.S. and 
Pakistani officials said Thursday. 

U.S. officials said Pakistan se¬ 
cured the release of Caitlan Cole¬ 
man, of Stewartstown, Pa., and 
her husband, Canadian Joshua 
Boyle, who were abducted five 
years ago while traveling in Af¬ 
ghanistan and had been held by 
the Haqqani network. 

Coleman was pregnant when 
she was captured. The couple had 
three children while in captivity, 
and all have been freed, U.S. of¬ 
ficials said. 

“Yesterday, the United States 
government, working in con¬ 
junction with the Government of 
Pakistan, secured the release of 
the Boyle-Coleman family from 
captivity in Pakistan,” President 
Donald Trump said in a state¬ 
ment. “Today they are free.” 

A U.S. national security of¬ 
ficial, speaking on condition of 
anonymity to discuss an ongoing 
operation, commended Pakistan 
for its critical assistance in se¬ 
curing the family’s release — and 
described the cooperation as an 
important step in the right direc¬ 
tion for US.-Pakistani relations. 

The U.S. has long criticized 
Pakistan for failing to aggres¬ 
sively go after the Haqqanis, who 
have been behind many attacks 
against U.S. and allied forces in 
Afghanistan. 

In Pakistan, its military said in 
a statement that U.S. intelligence 
agencies had been tracking the 
hostages and discovered they had 
come into Pakistan on Oct. 11 
through its tribal areas bordering 
Afghanistan. 

“All hostages were recovered 
safe and sound and are being re¬ 
patriated to the country of their 


origin,” the military said. 

Three Pakistani military offi¬ 
cials, all speaking on condition of 
anonymity as they weren’t allowed 
to speak to journalists, also con¬ 
firmed the hostages’ identities. 

The release, which came to¬ 
gether rapidly Wednesday, hap¬ 
pened nearly five years to the 
day since Coleman and Boyle lost 
touch with their families while 
traveling in a mountainous region 
near the Afghan capital, Kabul. 

The couple set off in summer 
2012 for a journey that took them 
to Russia, the central Asian coun¬ 
tries of Kazakhstan, T^ikistan 
and Kyrgyzstan, and then to Af¬ 
ghanistan. Coleman’s parents 
last heard from their son-in-law 
on Oct. 8, 2012, from an internet 
cafe in what Boyle described as 
an “unsafe” part of Afghanistan. 

In 2013, the couple appeared 
in two videos asking the US. gov¬ 
ernment to free them from the 
Taliban. 

Coleman’s parents, Jim and Lyn 
Coleman, told the online Circa 
News service in July 2016 that 
they received a letter from their 


daughter in November 2015, in 
which she wrote that she’d given 
birth to a second child in captivi¬ 
ty. It’s unclear whether they knew 
she’d had a third. 

“I pray to hear from you again, 
to hear how everybody is doing,” 
the letter said. 

In that interview, Jim Coleman 
issued a plea to top Taliban com¬ 
manders to be “kind and merci¬ 
ful” and let the couple go. 

“As a man, father and now 
grandfather, I am asking you 
to show mercy and release my 
daughter, her husband, and our 
beautiful grandchildren,” Jim 
Coleman said. “Please grant them 
an opportunity to continue their 
lives with us, and bring peace to 
their families.” 

The family was being held by 
the Haqqani network. U.S. of¬ 
ficials call the group a terrorist 
organization and have targeted its 
leaders with drone strikes. 

The group also operates like a 
criminal network. Unlike Islamic 
State, it does not typically execute 
Western hostages, preferring to 
ransom them for cash. 


By Kareem Fahim 
AND Liz Sly 
The Washington Post 

IRBIL, Iraq—A roadside bomb 
that killed an American soldier in 
Iraq earlier this month was of a 
particularly lethal design not seen 
in six years, and its reappearance 
on the battlefield suggests that 
U.S. troops again could be facing 
a threat that bedeviled them at the 
height of the insurgency here, U.S. 
military officials said. 

The device was of a variety 
known as an explosively formed 
penetrator, or EFP, according to 
initial investigations. The weapon 
is notorious for its destructive, 
deadly impact on armored ve¬ 
hicles and the servicemembers 
inside them, two U.S. military of¬ 
ficials said. 

EFPs were among the most le¬ 
thal weapons faced by U.S. forces 
before a troop withdrawal in 2011. 
The devices were considered a 
hallmark of the Iranian-backed 
Shiite militias battling the U.S. oc¬ 
cupation after the toppling of Sad¬ 
dam Hussein. But the technology 
used to make them prohferated, 
and cruder versions also were de¬ 
ployed by Sunni militants. 

US. mihtary officials were 
quick to stress that they had not 
determined who was responsible 
for the attack. Islamic State — the 
only threat to U.S. and Iraqi troops 
during the past three years — was 
not known to have used the weap¬ 
ons previously, the officials said, 
though they may have acquired 
the expertise to make them. The 
officials talked about the inves¬ 
tigation in response to questions 
about the circumstances of the 
bombing. 

ISIS did not make any public 
claim of responsibility after the 
attack Oct. 1 that killed Spec. Al¬ 
exander Missildine and wounded 
another soldier, according to the 
U.S. military. At the time it was 
struck, Missildine’s vehicle was 
traveling south on a m^or road 
in Salahuddin province, north 
of Baghdad, according to Col. 
Charles D. Constanza, a deputy 
commander for the U.S.-led coali¬ 
tion in Iraq. 

Col. Ryan Dillon, a U.S. mili¬ 
tary spokesman in Iraq, said “in¬ 
vestigations are continuing into 
the type and quality of the bomb 


to better determine where it origi¬ 
nated. To say whether or not ISIS 
did it or not — we have not deter¬ 
mined that yet. We are not ruling 
anything out,” he said. 

The question of the type of 
bomb used and its origin is sensi¬ 
tive because it comes amid an in¬ 
tensifying drive within the Trump 
administration to counter the ex¬ 
pansion of Iranian influence in the 
region in recent years. 

It also coincides with threats 
from some of the Iranian-backed 
Shiite militias who have fought 
in uneasy alliance with the U.S. 
against ISIS but are making it 
clear that they want U.S. troops to 
leave now that the mihtant group 
is almost defeated. 

The Asaib Ahl al-Haq group, 
which claimed responsibility for 
carrying out many of the attacks 
against U.S. troops in the years 
before 2011, said in a statement 
after the recapture of Mosul in 
July that the “resistance factions 
expect their return to the country 
after the defeat of ISIS.” 

“If they are going to stay in any 
guise, the resistance factions will 
deal with them as occupiers just 
like they dealt with them before,” 
the statement warned. Another 
group, Kataeb Hezbollah, issued a 
similar warning last month. 

But it also was possible that the 
weapon was used by ISIS or anoth¬ 
er armed group “masquerading” 
in order to implicate the Shiite 
militias, said one U.S. official, who 
spoke on the condition of anonym¬ 
ity because of the sensitivity of the 
subject. 

Dubbed “superbombs” because 
of their extraordinary lethality, 
EFP are a precision-made bomb 
with a copper or steel plate that is 
propelled in the form of a projec¬ 
tile whose high temperature and 
velocity can penetrate even the 
most heavily armored vehicles. 

The bombs showed up in Iraq 
about a year after the US. inva¬ 
sion. U.S. officials at the time said 
they were being supphed by Iran 
with the help of the Lebanese mili¬ 
tant group Hezbollah. Workshops 
subsequently were discovered 
in Iraq, including in areas where 
Sunni insurgents were active, and 
as early as 2007, Iraq’s al-Qaida 
affihate began using a crude ver¬ 
sion of the bomb. 
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DOD has no plans to increase nuke arsenal 


By Robert Burns 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Pentagon has 
no current plans to increase the size of the 
U.S. nuclear arsenal. In fact, it can barely 
sustain the existing force, which is de¬ 
cades old and is in some respects almost 
decrepit. 

The arsenal is far from being in the “per¬ 
fect shape” that President Donald Trump 
said Wednesday he wants to see under his 
watch. That is why the government is plan¬ 
ning to spend hundreds of billions of dol¬ 
lars on a top-to-bottom “modernization,” 
or replacement, of the three mgjor catego¬ 
ries of nuclear weapons — as well as their 
command-and-control systems — in com¬ 
ing decades. 

Those new weapons would replace, not 
add to, currently deployed forces such as 
the 400 Minuteman 3 intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missiles that stand ready for short- 
notice launch in underground silos in North 
Dakota, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. 

Trump was asked during an Oval Of¬ 


fice photo shoot whether he sought a big 
increase in the size of the nuclear force, as 
NBC News reported. 

“No, I never discussed increasing it,” 
he said. “I want it in perfect shape.” He 
suggested he thinks the U.S. already has 
enough weapons. “We don’t need an in¬ 
crease, but I want modernization and I 
want total rehabihtation,” he said, appar¬ 
ently referring to replacing weapons and 
support systems that have grown old. 

“I want to have absolutely perfectly 
maintained — which we are in the process 
of doing — nuclear force,” he said. “But 
when they said I want 10 times what we 
have right now, it’s totally unnecessary.” 

An in-depth review of the U.S. nuclear 
force and the strategies and polices that 
underpin it has been under way since 
April. The study, ordered by Trump and 
known as a nuclear “posture” review, is 
unlikely to be completed and made public 
before the end of the year, but it already is 
steering away from any m^or buildup in 
the size of the arsenal, said officials famil¬ 
iar with the discussions. 


Instead, the focus is on maintaining the 
basic shape of a modernization plan Trump 
inherited from President Barack Obama, 
with possible adjustments, and on ways 
to reverse a long decline in the Energy 
Department’s ability to build and sustain 
nuclear warheads, according to several of¬ 
ficials who spoke on condition of anonym¬ 
ity to discuss internal deliberations. 

The Pentagon review also is looking at 
the possibility of developing lower-yield 
nuclear weapons that proponents say 
would give the president additional options 
for responding to nuclear threats. Others 
say such weapons would make nuclear es¬ 
calation more likely. 

The U.S. has an estimated 4,000 nuclear 
weapons, of which about 1,800 are deployed 
on missiles and at bomber and fighter 
bases, according to Hans Kristensen, a nu¬ 
clear weapons expert at the Federation of 
American Scientists. The others are held 
in reserve. The exact number of active and 
reserve weapons is an official secret. 

The U.S. is constrained by a 2010 arms 
deal with Russia known as New START, 


which limits each country to a maximum 
of 1,550 deployed strategic nuclear war¬ 
heads. As of Sept. 1, the U.S. reported that 
it had 1,393 and Russia had 1,561; both are 
required to be at or below the 1,550 mark 
by February 2018. That limitation will ex¬ 
pire in 2021, however, unless an extension 
is negotiated. 

Defense Secretary Jim Mattis took the 
unusual step Wednesday of issuing a pub¬ 
lic statement saying the NBC report that 
Trump had called for an increase in the 
nuclear arsenal was “absolutely false.” 

Public expectations about the direction 
of U.S. nuclear weapons policy are impor¬ 
tant because they can affect the credibility 
of U.S. commitments to arms control trea¬ 
ties and the durability of promises to U.S. 
allies, like South Korea and Japan, who 
count on protection under an American 
nuclear “umbrella.” Some would argue 
that it also could influence the thinking of 
leaders like North Korea’s Kim Jong Un, 
who sees his country as under siege from 
the U.S. and threatened by its long nuclear 
reach. 


Army looks to new robot to 
handle variety of dangers 


By Stephen Carlson 
Stars and Stripes 



Eli CHEVALiER/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


Bird on the move 


An F-22 Raptor, right, from the 1st Fighter Wing, Joint Base Langley-Eustis, 

Va., taxis prior to takeoff Thursday at Royai Air Force Lakenheath, England. The 
U.S. Air Force has deployed Raptors, airmen and associated equipment to RAF 
Lakenheath for a deployment to conduct training with other Europe-based U.S. 
aircraft and NATO ailies. 


Army schedules hearing to 
consider plea by Bergdahl 


WASHINGTON — The Army is buying 
hundreds of ground robots that could bolster 
the way soldiers respond to nuclear, biological 
and chemical threats. 

More than 1,200 Man Transportable Robot¬ 
ic System Increment II robots from Endeavor 
Robotics are included in the $100 million con¬ 
tract, which has an option for an additional 
$58.5 million. 

The MTRS is part of the Army’s effort to 
standardize robotic systems in order to ease 
logistics and program-cost burdens from 
fielding too many separate robots — each 
with its own operating system and mainte¬ 
nance requirements. 

“During recent conflicts, the Army pur¬ 
chased more than 7,000 unique robotic 
systems,” Bryan McVeigh, the Army’s proj¬ 
ect manager for force projection, said in a 
news release about the contract, awarded in 
September. 

“That gave soldiers the capabilities they 
needed, and it was the right thing to do for the 
mission. But we bought unique systems that 
weren’t very flexible,” McVeigh said. “The 
robots often had just one capability; used ex¬ 
pensive, proprietary software; and required 
more resources for training and mainte¬ 
nance.” Those robots don’t communicate with 
each other. 

“What this program gives us is a common, 
reliable chassis that can adapt quickly and 
take on the role of multiple existing systems. 
That means soldiers can do more while learn¬ 
ing and carrying less — and that makes a big 
difference,” McVeigh said. 

Endeavor Robotics CEO Sean Bielat de¬ 
clined to give many details about the MTRS 
other than it weighs about 160 pounds, is 
tracked in order to travel rough ground, has 
a manipulator arm for precision work like 
bomb disposal, and will be controlled by a 
touchscreen pad. 

He said the Army requirements of the bid 
state that the primary use for the unmanned 
ground vehicles “will be to detect and con¬ 
firm potentially lethal threats, such as lEDs, 
chemical hazards and other biological, radio¬ 


logical and nuclear ... situations.” 

“We had our roots with 9/11,” Endeavor 
Robotics representative Jeff Ostaszewski told 
Stars and Stripes at the 2017 Association of 
the U.S. Army conference Monday. “We had 
a prototype we were working on. Not neces¬ 
sarily the buildings that collapsed, but some 
of the surrounding buildings, maybe a little 
unstable, and you can’t send a human in to see 
if someone is still in there. It was an opportu¬ 
nity for the robot to be used. They sent one 
of our prototype Packbots in. The company 
grew from there. 

“This is the crux of it: Send a robot in where 
you don’t want to send a human,” he said. 

Endeavor Robotics has robots in use by 
militaries, law enforcement and other civihan 
agencies in 43 countries. Some of their mili¬ 
tary models include small, 5-pound, tracked 
vehicles with infrared cameras that can be 
tossed through a second-story window and 
can right themselves with extendable flippers 
if they overturn. Others are capable of climb¬ 
ing steps, curbs and obstacles. 

Robots have long been used for bomb de¬ 
tection and disposal and for investigating 
dangerous places. Robots made by Endeavor 
played a key role in the aftermath of the 2011 
Fukushima disaster, when a tsunami in Japan 
severely damaged a nuclear power plant and 
led to the release of radioactive debris. En¬ 
deavor’s Packbot and Kobra tracked robots 
used their extendable arms to move debris 
out of the way as they deployed radiological 
sensors to map radiation levels. 

The disaster led the Japanese government 
to create an exclusion zone around ground 
zero of the disaster area. The intense radio¬ 
activity inside the reactor building has made 
robots vital to monitoring the site, and Endea¬ 
vour’s Packbot and Kobra models are still in 
use there today. 

The company’s record of using robots to 
monitor nuclear sites takes on importance 
with rising nuclear tensions between the U.S. 
and North Korea. Severe chemical, biological 
and nuclear contamination zones in a potential 
conflict with North Korea could require the 
use of unmanned systems like the MTRS. 

Carlson.stephen(i>strlpes.com 
Twitter: (I>swcarlsonl 


Associated Press 

RALEIGH, N.C. — Army Sgt. Bowe 
Bergdahl will appear in court next 
week to enter an expected guilty plea to 
charges that he endangered comrades 
by walking off his remote post in Af¬ 
ghanistan in 2009. 

The Army announced that Bergdahl 
will enter a plea Monday at Fort Bragg. 
A news release didn’t elaborate on what 
his plea would entail, but two individuals 
with knowledge of the case told The As¬ 
sociated Press last week that Bergdahl 
is expected to plead guilty to desertion 
and misbehavior before the enemy. They 
were not authorized to discuss the case 


and demanded anonymity. 

Prosecutors aren’t saying whether 
they have agreed to limit Bergdahl’s 
punishment. The misbehavior charge 
carries a maximum penalty of life in 
prison, while the desertion charge is 
punishable by up to five years. 

A lawyer for Bergdahl didn’t imme¬ 
diately return a message seeking com¬ 
ment Thursday. 

His trial had been scheduled to begin 
Oct. 23, but those dates are expected to 
be used for sentencing now. While guilty 
pleas allow Bergdahl to avoid trial, his 
sentencing is still likely to include dra¬ 
matic testimony about servicemembers 
injured searching for him. 
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Proposal to slash 
Gl Bill benefits for 
flight school eyed 



Ken Miller/AP 


Playing cards featuring unsolved and unidentified homicides or missing-person cases are displayed 
Wednesday at Oklahoma State Bureau of Investigation headquarters in Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma prisons selling cold 
case playing cards to inmates 


By Ken Miller 

Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklaho¬ 
ma authorities are hoping to solve 
killings and other cold cases by 
selling playing cards that feature 
the cases to prisoners. 

The first in a planned series of 
decks is already on sale for $1.42 
at six of the state’s lockups, and 
a second deck already is being 
planned. 

The cards are reminiscent of 
those distributed to U.S. troops 
during the Iraq War that featured 
members of Saddam Hussein’s 
government, except these fea¬ 
ture unsolved cases from 1978 
through 2013. 

“We recognize that virtually 


every single case that is unre¬ 
solved, there is information that 
rests within at least one indi¬ 
vidual, if not more than one indi¬ 
vidual,” said Stan Florence, the 
director of the Oklahoma State 
Bureau of Investigation. “It’s our 
belief that ... much of this infor¬ 
mation I speak of rests within in¬ 
dividuals who are incarcerated.” 

Florence said other states, in¬ 
cluding Florida, Colorado, Con¬ 
necticut and South Carolina, have 
similar programs that have led to 
the solving of about 40 unsolved 
homicides. 

Joe AUbaugh, the state Depart¬ 
ment of Corrections director, said 
each deck costs $1.09 to produce, 
and the profits will be used for new 
decks featuring other unsolved 


cases. Eventually, they’ll be the 
only cards inmates can buy. 

“There are individuals, believe 
it or not, who share information, 
even though they’re incarcer¬ 
ated,” AUbaugh said of inmates 
who provide information about 
unsolved crimes. 

Maria Wilson, whose mother, 
Marie Dighton, was killed in 
2008 in her Buffalo Valley home 
in a case that remains unsolved, 
praised the playing-cards pro¬ 
gram. Wilson, of Guthrie, said it’s 
impossible to fully move on de¬ 
spite the years that have passed. 

“I hear that all the time, ‘Well, 
we’ll get justice, you know, when 
they meet their maker.’ Well, I 
want justice this side of heaven,” 
she said. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Congress¬ 
men heard arguments Wednes¬ 
day for cutting federal funding 
given to veterans who attend 
flight training programs, with 
some veterans’ advocates saying 
the schools abuse the GI Bill by 
using a loophole to charge inordi¬ 
nate amounts for tuition. 

Representatives from the De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs, 
The American Legion and the 
Student Veterans of America told 
members of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs subcom¬ 
mittee on economic opportunity 
that they were concerned with 
the amount of money some flight 
schools charge students who use 
the GI Bill to pay for their educa¬ 
tion. According to VA data, one 
student was charged more than 
$534,000 in fiscal 2014 — a cost 
footed by taxpayers. 

“Some may ask why veterans 
groups would consider legislation 
that would appear to lower the 
generosity of the GI Bill,” said 
John Kamin, a representative for 
the American Legion. “The an¬ 
swer to this is that we know the 
road to ruin for the GI Bill begins 
when we forego our responsibility 
to ensure it’s an honorable invest¬ 
ment of our public dollars.” 

The Los Angeles Times first 
reported in 2015 that some com¬ 
panies avoided spending limits 
the VA places on private schools 
by working as contractors for 
flight training programs at public 
universities, which aren’t subject 
to caps. 

Congressmen are considering 
legislation to close that loophole, 
and a draft proposal that they 
discussed Wednesday would im¬ 


pose a spending cap on the flight 
schools. For private schools last 
fiscal year, the cap was slight¬ 
ly less than $22,000 for each 
student. 

In 2016, there were about 1,700 
student veterans enrolled in flight 
training programs at a cost to the 
GI Bill of about $48.5 million. 

“While some veterans choose 
to pursue a vocation in flight pro¬ 
grams, these programs continue 
to operate at levels requiring 
vastly more resources than lim¬ 
its on vocational training costs,” 
said Will Hubbard, vice president 
of Student Veterans of America. 
“Veterans who desire a career in 
aviation should be able to achieve 
those goals, and not at the ex¬ 
pense of the sustainability of the 
GI Bill.” 

In written testimony, Matthew 
Zuccaro, president of Helicopter 
Association International, wrote 
that his organization supported 
tightening regulations to prevent 
abuse by flight programs. 

However, Zuccaro, an Army he¬ 
licopter pilot in the Vietnam War, 
also wrote spending caps would 
“unfairly impact the ability of 
veterans” to pursue pilot jobs and 
veterans would face a “discrimi¬ 
natory financial burden.” 

The House already passed leg¬ 
islation in 2016 to address GI Bill 
spending on flight programs, but 
the measure was dropped in the 
Senate. Rep. Beto O’Rourke, D- 
Texas, and Rep. Mark Takano, 
D-Calif, asked for urgency 
Wednesday to pass the bill again. 

“We have to have a GI Bill 
that’s sustainable,” Takano said. 
“We simply cannot sustain this 
kind of expense.” 

wentling.nikki(I)stri pes.com 
Twitter: (anikkiwentling 


VA drops plan to suspend ethics rule on college benefits 


By Hope Yen 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—The Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs abruptly 
dropped plans Wednesday to sus¬ 
pend an ethics law barring em¬ 
ployees from receiving benefits 
from for-profit colleges. 

The move comes after criticism 
from government watchdogs who 
warned of financial entangle¬ 
ments with private companies 
vying for millions of dollars in GI 
Bill tuition. 

In a statement to The Associ¬ 
ated Press, the VA said it had re¬ 
ceived “constructive comments” 
on the Trump administration’s 
plan and as a result would delay 
action. 

As recently as Tuesday, the 


department had told the AP it 
would implement the waiver next 
Monday, citing the lack of any 
“significant adverse comment.” 
It changed its position after it was 
asked about rising opposition to 
the plan. 

“VA has submitted paperwork 
to the Federal Register today, to 
be published Friday so that the 
notice is withdrawn,” spokesman 
Curt Cashour said Wednesday. 

The VA published the proposal 
on Sept. 13, calling the 50-year- 
old law outdated and unfair to 
VA employees who it said often 
have no real conflicts of inter¬ 
est. It cited as an example a VA 
doctor who receives payment for 
teaching courses as an adjunct 
professor. 

The federal ethics law, passed 


in 1966 in the wake of several 
scandals involving the for-profit 
education industry, calls for dis¬ 
missal of any VA employee who 
receives “any wages, salary, divi¬ 
dends, profits, gratuities, or ser¬ 
vices” from a for-profit school in 
which a veteran is also enrolled 
using VA GI Bill benefits. 

In interviews this week, veter¬ 
ans groups and ethics experts said 
the process was rushed, betrayed 
the will of Congress and gave for- 
profit colleges an opening to im¬ 
properly reward VA employees 
who steer veterans to the schools. 
They also challenged what they 
said was limited publicity of the 
proposed change. 

At least four mqjor veterans’ 
organizations — the Student Vet¬ 
erans of America, The American 


Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the Vietnam Veterans of 
America — urged the VA to grant 
waivers case by case, something 
that agency officials had com¬ 
plained was burdensome, rather 
than issue a blanket waiver cov¬ 
ering all 330,000 VA employees. 

“It’s highly questionable,” said 
Richard Painter, who served as 
chief White House ethics lawyer 
for former President George W. 
Bush. “The VA has a great big pot 
of money, and every educational 
institution wants a piece of the 
action. 

“And there’s no doubt for-profit 
colleges have a lot of influence in 
this administration.” 

Cashour said VA Secretary 
David Shulkin’s proposal was 
prompted by concerns from VA 


employees following a July in¬ 
spector general’s report that 
found two employees had violated 
the conflicts-of-interest law by 
working as adjunct professors. 
The IG also recommended issu¬ 
ing waivers case by case. 

For-profit colleges have found 
an ally in President Donald 
Trump, who earlier this year 
paid $25 million to settle charg¬ 
es his Trump University misled 
customers. 

Trump’s education secretary, 
Betsy DeVos, halted two Obama- 
era regulations to shield students 
from fraud and predatory actions 
by for-profit universities. She 
also has delayed action on tens of 
thousands of claims for loan dis¬ 
charges from former students at 
for-profit colleges. 
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Aid: Disasters in 
2017 could be the 
costliest ever for US 



USNS Comfort, which is near Arecibo, Puerto Rico, to provide 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The legislative aid package to¬ 
tals $36.5 billion and sticks close 
to a White House request. For now, 
it ignores huge demands from the 
powerful Florida and Texas del¬ 
egations, which together pressed 
for some $40 billion more. 

A steady series of disasters 
could put 2017 on track to rival 
2005, when Hurricane Katrina 
and other storms hit, for the most 
costly year for disasters ever. Ka¬ 
trina required about $110 billion 
in emergency appropriations. 

The bill combines $18.7 billion 
for the Federal Emergency Man¬ 
agement Agency, with $16 billion 
to permit the financially troubled 
federal flood insurance program 
to pay an influx of Harvey-relat¬ 
ed claims. 

An additional $577 million 
would pay for western firefight¬ 
ing efforts. 

Up to $5 billion of the FEMA 


money could be used to help local 
governments remain functional 
as they endure unsustainable 
cash shortfalls in the aftermath 
of Maria, which has choked off 
revenues and strained resources. 

House Speaker Paul Ryan, R- 
Wis., planned to visit Puerto Rico 
on Friday. He has promised that 
the island will get what it needs. 

“It’s not easy when you’re used 
to living in an American way of 
life, and then somebody tells you 
that you’re going to be without 
power for six or eight months,” 
said Resident Commissioner 
Jenniffer Gonzalez-Colon, who 
represents Puerto Rico as a non¬ 
voting member of Congress. “It’s 
not easy when you are continuing 
to suffer — see the suffering of 
the people without food, without 
water and actually living in a hu¬ 
manitarian crisis.” 

The GOP-run Congress had 
protracted debates last year on 


Sailors perform surgery aboard the 
medical services for the island. 

modest requests by former Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama to combat 
the Zika virus and help Flint, 
Mich., repair its lead-tainted 
water system. 

Now, it is moving quickly to take 


care of this year’s crises, quickly 
passing a $15.3 billion measure 
last month and signaling that an¬ 
other installment is coming next 
month. 

Several lawmakers from hur- 


Ernest R. ScoTT/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


ricane-hit states said a third in¬ 
terim aid request is anticipated 
shortly — with a final, huge hur¬ 
ricane recovery and rebuilding 
package likely to be acted upon 
by the end of the year. 


Deductions at core of GOP tax debate 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald Trump’s 
tax overhaul package is getting resistance from an 
unusual alliance of interests opposed to his plans 
to scrap the federal deduction for state and local 
taxes. 

Republican lawmakers from high-tax states such 
as New York, California and New Jersey, along with 
labor unions and business groups like Realtors, are 
pressing the Trump administration to reconsider 
plans to eliminate the deduction. Those groups are 
wary of the financial pinch their constituents could 
feel. 

“This is really almost like a life or death issue for 
districts like mine,” says Rep. Peter King, R-N.Y, 
who represents a district on New York’s Long Is¬ 
land. “This cannot be called a rich district. It serves 
a lot of middle-income people.” 

With Republicans splintered, the future of the $6 
trillion tax overhaul plan is threatened by GOP de¬ 
fections, even as the success of the package is a po¬ 
litical imperative for Republicans who have pinned 
their hopes on notching a big legislative achieve¬ 
ment to help them retain control of Congress in next 
year’s elections. 

Rep. Chris Collins, R-N.Y, a Trump ally, warned 
Wednesday that states such as New York, New Jer¬ 
sey, California and Illinois would need some “ac¬ 
commodations” to go along with eliminating the 
deduction for state and local taxes paid, possibly a 
cap on how much could be deducted. 

Completely scrapping the deduction “would im¬ 
pact too many middle-income people,” Collins said. 

The deduction is claimed by an estimated 44 mil¬ 
lion people and costs the government roughly $1.3 
trillion over 10 years, money Trump wants to offset 
the costs of the plan. 

But some Republicans and a coalition of groups 
opposed to the changes contend that repealing it 
would subject people to being taxed twice and would 
amount to a federal revenue grab on the backs of ho¬ 
meowners who pay property taxes. Governors like 
New York’s Andrew Cuomo, a potential 2020 presi¬ 
dential candidate, have rallied against the change. 

“There will be a transfer of wealth of over a tril¬ 
lion dollars to the federal coffers,” said Matt Chase, 
executive director of the National Association of 
Counties. 


Randi Weingarten, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, said eliminating the deduc¬ 
tion would not only “devastate funding for public 
schools, infrastructure, law enforcement and other 
vital services” but also boost taxes on the middle 
class. “For what? Tax cuts for the wealthy.” 

The White House has argued that the plan is fo¬ 
cused on helping middle-class workers, arguing 
that lowering corporate rates will boost jobs while 
the tax cuts and simpler tax code will reduce their 
burden. 

Administration officials contend that the rest of 
the nation shouldn’t have to subsidize states like 
California and New York that use the state and local 
tax deduction in large numbers. 

That argument has drawn a strong retort from 
the states, who argue that they pay billions more in 
taxes than they receive in return from the federal 
government. 

“New Yorkers send over $50 billion more to the 
U.S. government than they receive back. So New 
Yorkers, and in particular Long Islanders, are sub¬ 
sidizing the rest of the country; not the other way 
around as you suggested,” Kevin Law, president and 
CEO of the Long Island Association, wrote in a let¬ 
ter to Treasury Secretary Steve Mnuchin. 

Officials with Trump’s National Economic Coun¬ 
cil met Wednesday with trade groups represent¬ 
ing governors, mayors and others who opposed the 
changes. 

It followed a meeting last week between a group 
of GOP lawmakers from high-tax states with Re¬ 
publican leaders, including House Republican Whip 
Steve Scalise, R-La., and Rep. Kevin Brady, R-Texas, 
who heads the tax-writing House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

A possible compromise floated by the state-local 
defenders cracked open another fault line: Hom¬ 
eowners would be forced to choose between two 
popular deductions — one for local property taxes 
under the state-local deduction, the other for mort¬ 
gage interest. 

The Republican tax plan promises to retain the 
deduction of mortgage interest from federal income 
taxes. It’s another cherished tax break used by about 
30 million Americans, heralded by supporters as a 
spark to home ownership. So in that case, homeown¬ 
ers would have to give up one of two deductions that 
they currently enjoy. 


Charlottesville, local 
firms sue over rally 


Associated Press 

Two newly filed lawsuits seek to 
prevent the heavily armed bands 
of white nationalists and militia 
groups that descended on Charlot¬ 
tesville for a violent summer rally 
from returning to the Virginia 
city. 

One of the lawsuits was filed 
Thursday in Charlottesville Cir¬ 
cuit Court on behalf of the city, 
local businesses and neighborhood 
associations. 

It accuses organizers of the Au¬ 
gust “Unite the Right” rally, lead¬ 
ing figures in the white nationalist 
movement and their organizations, 
as well as private militia groups 
and their leaders, of violating Vir¬ 
ginia law by organizing and acting 
as paramilitary units. It doesn’t 
seek monetary damages but asks 
for a court order prohibiting “ille¬ 
gal paramilitary activity.” 

“Touted as an opportunity to 
protest the removal of a controver¬ 
sial Confederate statue, the event 
quickly escalated well beyond such 
constitutionally protected expres¬ 
sion,” the lawsuit says. “Instead, 
private military forces trans¬ 
formed an idyllic college town into 
a virtual combat zone.” 

Separately, 11 residents injured 
in the August violence filed a law¬ 
suit Thursday morning in federal 
court in Charlottesville against a 
number of rally leaders and or¬ 
ganizers, The Washington Post 
reported. 

The event drew hundreds of 
white nationalists to Charlottes¬ 
ville, as well as hundreds of coun¬ 
terprotesters. The two sides began 
brawling in the streets before 


the rally got underway, throw¬ 
ing punches, unleashing chemi¬ 
cal sprays and setting off smoke 
bombs. At least one person fired 
a gun. Later, a woman was killed 
when a car drove through a crowd. 

The lawsuit filed in state court 
reconstructs the events of the day 
in detail, citing social media posts 
of the defendants, media accounts 
and documents. 

It says the white nationalist or¬ 
ganizations weren’t functioning as 
individuals exercising their Second 
Amendment rights but as members 
of a “fighting force.” 

It asks that they be held in 
violation of several state laws. 
Otherwise, the lawsuit says, “Char¬ 
lottesville will be forced to relive 
the frightful spectacle of August 
12: an invasion of roving para¬ 
military bands and unaccountable 
vigilante peacekeepers.” 

The plaintiffs are being repre¬ 
sented by the Institute for Consti¬ 
tutional Advocacy and Protection 
at Georgetown University and 
a Charlottesville law firm. The 
Charlottesville City Council voted 
to join the lawsuit in a special ses¬ 
sion Thursday morning. 

Attempts by The Associated 
Press to reach a number of the 
defendants Thursday were not 
successful. 

The federal lawsuit takes a dif¬ 
ferent approach, accusing the 
white nationalists of violating state 
and federal civil rights laws by cre¬ 
ating a menacing environment and 
inciting violence against people 
based on their race, religion and 
ethnicity, according to The Post. It 
asks for monetary damages and a 
ban on similar gatherings. 
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Questions remain 
about police response 
to Las Vegas massacre 



A San Diego Cal Fire firefighter monitors a flare-up of a wildfire Wednesday above the Sonoma Valley in 
Sonoma, Calif. 

Winds expected to drive next 
wave of deadly Calif, fires 


By Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

A revised chronology given by 
investigators for the Las Vegas 
massacre is intensifying pressure 
for police to explain how quickly 
they responded to what would be¬ 
come the deadliest mass shooting 
in U.S. history. 

Two hotel employees had called 
for help and reported that gun¬ 
man Stephen Paddock sprayed a 
hallway with bullets, striking an 
unarmed security guard in the 
leg, several minutes before Pad- 
dock opened fire on a crowd at a 
musical performance, killing 58 
people and injuring nearly 500 
others. 

At 10:05 p.m. Paddock began 
his deadly, 10-minute barrage 
into the crowd, firing off more 
than 1,000 rounds, police said. 
Police didn’t arrive on the 32nd 
floor until 10:17 p.m., which is 
two minutes after he had stopped 
firing. 

Questions remain about what 
happened in the six minutes be¬ 
tween the time police said Pad- 
dock fired off 200 rounds through 
the door of his 32nd-floor suite 
into the hallway of the Mandalay 
Bay hotel and casino and when he 
unleashed a deadly hail of gun¬ 
fire into the crowd at a the Route 
91 Harvest festival. 

Chief among them: Were po¬ 
lice notified immediately about 
the hallway shooting and did of¬ 
ficers respond quickly enough to 
have a chance to take out the gun¬ 
man before he could carry out the 
bloodshed? 

How crucial were the minutes 
that elapsed before the mas¬ 
sacre began? Here’s a look at 
what we know — and still don’t 
know — about the six minutes in 
question: 

■ Shooting chronology has 
changed. On Monday, Clark 
County Sheriff Joe Lombardo 
said Paddock shot and wounded 
the security guard outside his 
door and opened fire through 
his door about 9:59 p.m. — six 
minutes before shooting into the 
crowd. 

That was a different account 
from the one police gave last 
week: that Paddock shot the 
guard, Jesus Campos, after un¬ 
leashing his barrage of fire on the 
crowd. 

The sheriff previously had 
hailed Campos as a “hero” whose 
arrival in the hallway may have 
led Paddock to stop firing. On 
Monday, Lombardo said he didn’t 
know what prompted Paddock to 
end the gunfire and to take his 
own life. 

■ Bullets whizzing down hall¬ 
way. A hotel maintenance worker, 
Stephen Schuck, told NBC News 
on Wednesday that he told hotel 
dispatchers to call police and re¬ 
port that a gunman had opened 
fire in the hallway on the 32nd 
floor. 

He had been called there to 
check out a report of a jammed 
fire door and made it about a 
third of the way down the hall 
when he heard gunshots. Schuck 


saw Campos, the security guard, 
peek out from an alcove and was 
told to take cover. 

He described bullets whizzing 
past his head as he tried to flee 
the shooting. 

“It was kind of relentless, so I 
called over the radio what was 
going on,” he said. “As soon as the 
shooting stopped, we made our 
way down the hallway and took 
cover again and then the shooting 
started again.” 

Gunshots can be heard in the 
background as Schuck reported 
the shooting on his radio, telling 
a dispatcher, “Call the police; 
someone’s firing a gun up here. 
Someone’s firing a rifle on the 
32nd floor down the hallway.” 

■ Security guard is shot. Cam¬ 
pos had been dispatched to the 
32nd floor before Schuck to re¬ 
spond to an alarm that signaled a 
door was open and heard an odd 
drilling sound, police have said. 
As he approached, there was a 
series of single gunshots through 
the door, one of which hit him 
in the leg. About the same time, 
the maintenance worker arrived 
and Paddock fired more than 200 
rounds through the door at Cam¬ 
pos and Schuck. 

As he was running away, Cam¬ 
pos used his radio and possibly a 
hallway phone to call for help. As¬ 
sistant Sheriff Tom Roberts con¬ 
firmed to The Associated Press. 

■ Hotel questions police time¬ 
line. Late Tuesday, a spokeswom¬ 
an for Mandalay Bay questioned 
the latest timeline of events pro¬ 
vided by police. 

“We cannot be certain about 
the most recent timeline that has 
been communicated publicly, 
and we believe what is currently 
being expressed may not be ac¬ 
curate,” said Debra DeShong, a 
spokeswoman for MGM Resorts 
International, which owns the 
Mandalay Bay hotel casino. The 
company’s statement did not 
offer what it thinks was the cor¬ 
rect timeline. 

■ What typically happens 
when there’s a shooting at a 
casino. A security officer in a 
casino-hotel the size of Manda¬ 
lay Bay, with about 3,200 rooms, 
typically would report the shoot¬ 
ing to an in-house dispatcher who 
then would call Las Vegas police, 
said Jim Tatonetti, an executive 
with Griffin Investigations, a Las 
Vegas company that provides se¬ 
curity and surveillance informa¬ 
tion to casinos. 

Tatonetti said they should have 
gotten word quickly about the 
shooting from the lead hotel secu¬ 
rity supervisor or they would hear 
the call from police dispatch. 

■ What we still don’t know. It 
was unclear if the hotel relayed 
the reports of the hallway shoot¬ 
ing or the gunman’s location to 
the police. The Las Vegas Metro¬ 
politan Police Department hasn’t 
responded to questions from The 
Associated Press about whether 
hotel security or anyone else in 
the hotel called 911 to report the 
gunfire. 


By Ellen Knickmeyer 
AND Jocelyn Gecker 
Associated Press 

SONOMA, Calif — Ousting 
winds and dry air forecast for 
Thursday could drive the next 
wave of devastating wildfires that 
are already well on their way to 
becoming the deadliest and most 
destructive in California history. 

Winds up to 45 mph were ex¬ 
pected to pummel areas north 
of San Francisco where at least 
23 people have died and at least 
3,500 homes and businesses have 
been destroyed. The conditions 
could erase modest gains made 
by firefighters. 

“It’s going to continue to get 
worse before it gets better,” 
state fire Chief Ken Pimlott said 
Wednesday. 

Entire cities had evacuated in 
anticipation of the next round of 
flames, their streets empty, the 
only motion coming from ashes 


By David Crary 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — In its latest 
momentous policy shift, the Boy 
Scouts of America will admit 
girls into the Cub Scouts starting 
next year and will establish a new 
program for older girls based on 
the Boy Scout curriculum that 
enables them to aspire to the cov¬ 
eted Eagle Scout rank. 

Founded in 1910 and long con¬ 
sidered a bastion of tradition, 
the Boy Scouts have undergone 
mqjor changes in the past five 
years, agreeing to accept openly 
gay youth members and adult 
volunteers as well as transgender 
boys. 

The expansion of girls’ par- 


falling like snowflakes. 

In Calistoga, a historic resort 
town known for wine tastings and 
hot springs, 5,300 people were 
under evacuation orders. Tens 
of thousands more have been 
driven from their homes by the 
flames. A few left behind cookies 
for firefighters and signs reading, 
“Please save our home!” 

The 22 fires, many out of con¬ 
trol, spanned more than 265 
square miles as the inferno en¬ 
tered its fourth day. Strategic 
attacks that have kept wildfire 
destruction and death tolls low 
in recent years haven’t worked 
against the ferocity of the blazes. 

“We are literally looking at ex¬ 
plosive vegetation,” Pimlott said. 

“Make no mistake,” he added 
later, “this is a serious, critical, 
catastrophic event.” 

Residents in the community 
of Boyes Hot Springs in Sonoma 
County were told to clear out 
Wednesday, and the streets were 


ticipation, announced Wednesday 
after unanimous approval by the 
organization’s board of directors, 
is arguably the biggest change 
yet, potentially opening the way 
for hundreds of thousands of girls 
to join. 

The Girl Scouts of the USA, 
which had sought unsuccess¬ 
fully to dissuade the Boys Scouts 
from making the move, said they 
remained committed to their 
single-gender mission. 

“Girl Scouts is, and will remain, 
the scouting program that truly 
benefits U.S. girls by providing a 
safe space for them to learn and 
lead,” the Girl Scouts said in a 
statement. 

Many scouting organizations 
in other countries already allow 


quickly lined with cars packed 
with fleeing people. 

“That’s very bad,” resident 
Nick Hinman said when a depu¬ 
ty warned him that the driving 
winds could shift the wildfires to¬ 
ward the town of Sonoma, where 
11,000 people live. “It’ll go up like 
a candle.” 

The ash rained down on the 
Sonoma Valley, covering wind¬ 
shields, as winds picked up. Count¬ 
less emergency vehicles hurried 
toward the flames, sirens blaring, 
as evacuees sped away after jam¬ 
ming possessions into their cars 
and filling their gas tanks. 

Officials voiced concern that 
the 22 separate blazes would 
merge into larger infernos. 

“We have had big fires in the 
past. This is one of the biggest, 
most serious, and it’s not over,” 
Gov. Jerry Brown said at a news 
conference Wednesday along¬ 
side the state’s top emergency 
officials. 


both genders and use gender-free 
names such as Scouts Canada. 
But for now, the Boy Scout label 
will remain. 

“There are no plans to change 
our name at this time,” spokes¬ 
woman Effie Delimarkos said in 
an email. 

Under the new plan. Cub Scout 
dens — the smallest unit — will 
be single-gender, either all-boys 
or all-girls. The larger Cub Scout 
packs will have the option to re¬ 
main single-gender or to welcome 
both genders. 

The program for older girls 
is expected to start in 2019 and 
will enable girls to earn the same 
Eagle Scout rank that has been 
attained by astronauts, admirals, 
senators and other luminaries. 


Boy Scouts to widen girls’ participation 
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Lawmakers question Facebook exec on Russia 


By Mary Clare Jalonick 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — One of Facebook’s 
top executives met Wednesday with House 
members investigating the company’s 
Russia-linked ads and told them the social 
media giant is serious about the issue. 

Facebook COO Sheryl Sandberg told law¬ 
makers behind closed doors that the com¬ 
pany is working hard to ensure Americans 
“understand what the propaganda is that 
they may or may not be reading,” said Rep. 
Mike Conaway, R-Texas, who is leading the 
House Intelligence Committee’s probe. 

Wednesday’s meetings are ahead of a 
Nov. 1 House Intelligence Committee hear¬ 
ing at which Facebook, Twitter and Google 


are expected to testify. 

Investigators have recently focused on 
the spread of false news stories and propa¬ 
ganda on social media and have pressured 
Facebook, along with Twitter and Google, 
to release any Russia-linked ads. Facebook 
recently provided three congressional 
committees with more than 3,000 ads it 
had traced to a Russian internet agency. 

Facebook said those ads focused on divi¬ 
sive political messages, including LGBT is¬ 
sues, immigration and gun rights, and were 
seen by an estimated 10 million people. 

Conaway and the top Democrat on the 
panel, California Rep. Adam Schiff, met 
with Sandberg in the office of House Ma¬ 
jority Leader Kevin McCarthy, R-Calif 
Sandberg also held a separate meeting with 


Schiff; House Democratic Leader Nancy 
Pelosi, of California; and No. 2 House 
Democrat Steny Hoyer, of Maryland. 

Sandberg said, according to Schiff, that 
Facebook is “determined to take whatever 
steps are necessary to ferret out foreign 
actors creating fake identities and using 
their platform.” 

He said Sandberg also indicated the 
company wants the help of the intelligence 
community to identify who may be using 
Facebook for those reasons. 

Conaway and Schiff said after the meet¬ 
ing that they expect to eventually release 
the Facebook ads. 

Both men said that in the end, voters 
need to be more aware of the type of infor¬ 
mation they are seeking out. 


Sandberg also was expected to meet 
Thursday with the Congressional Black 
Caucus. Some members of the caucus have 
been critical of Facebook over the ads, 
many of which had racial themes. 

One member of Congress who viewed 
the ads said that of about 70 that person 
had viewed, all of them had racial themes. 
The person said the ads were meant to in¬ 
flame all sides, with some showing white 
police officers beating black people. The 
member declined to be named. 

In a letter to Facebook last month. Demo¬ 
cratic Rep. Robin Kelly, of Illinois, a mem¬ 
ber of the Congressional Black Caucus, 
wrote Facebook CEO Mark Zuckerberg 
and asked him to do more to strengthen 
controls against discriminatory ads. 



Alex Brandon/AP 


President Donald Trump speaks about tax reform at the Harrisbui^ 
International Airport in Middletown, Pa., on Wednesday. 


Trump executive order 
undermines ‘Obamacare’ 


Trump 
pitches 
tax plan to 
truckers 

By Catherine Lucey 
AND Josh Boak 
Associated Press 

MIDDLETOWN, Pa. — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump pitched his 
tax plan as a boost for truckers at 
an event Wednesday in Pennsylva¬ 
nia, saying, “America first means 
putting American truckers first.” 

Trump appeared before about 
1,000 cheering people at an air¬ 
plane hangar draped with Ameri¬ 
can flags. Two big rigs were in 
the background. 

“It will be rocket fuel for our 
economy,” Trump said of a plan 
that would dramatically cut cor¬ 
porate tax rates from 35 percent to 
20 percent, reduce the number of 
personal income tax brackets and 
boost the standard deduction. 

Trump said a cut to business 
taxes would help truckers because 
there will be “more products to 
deliver and more contracts to fill.” 
He also said his plan would benefit 
middle-class families by lowering 
rates, creating jobs and making it 
easier for business owners to pass 
companies on to their children. 

Trump is diving back into the 
tax fight after weeks in which his 
attention has shifted to rapidly 
emerging crises — including the 
mass shooting in Las Vegas and 
the hurricane recovery effort 
in Puerto Rico — as well as dra¬ 
mas of his own making, such as 
his escalating feud with Sen. Bob 
Corker, R-Tenn., and tension with 
Secretary of State Rex Tillerson. 

Taxes are the chief legislative 
priority for Republicans hungry 
for a m^or legislative achieve¬ 
ment. With the 2018 campaign 
looming, GOP lawmakers want 
something to show for their time 
as the m^ority party, and tax leg¬ 
islation remains their best hope. 

Trump has left it up to Congress 
to fill in many specifics of his plan, 
which omits details such as the in¬ 
come levels for his new tax brack¬ 
ets. The outreach to truckers in 
Pennsylvania is an attempt to give 
a blue-collar appeal to a frame¬ 
work that outside tax analysts say 


would largely favor the wealthy. 

About two-thirds of trucking 
firms are structured as small 
businesses in which the profits 
double as the owners’ income, 
what’s commonly known as “pass¬ 
through” companies, said Chris 
Spear, president of the American 
Trucking Associations. 

The framework would cut the 
tax rate for these firms to 25 per¬ 
cent from 39.6 percent. 

But the liberal Center on Bud¬ 
get and Policy Priorities said few 
truckers would benefit from that 
rate because the majority of truck 
drivers are employees rather 
than business owners, based on 
its analysis of Census data. 

Republicans in Congress aren’t 
solidly behind Trump, with some 
from high-tax states balking be¬ 
cause the framework calls for 
eliminating the federal deduction 
for state and local taxes. That de¬ 
duction is claimed by an estimat¬ 
ed 44 million people and costs the 
government an estimated $1.3 tril- 
hon in lost revenue over 10 years. 

Republican lawmakers, espe¬ 
cially those from New York, New 
Jersey and California, are wary of 
the potential financial hit to their 


constituents. They contend re¬ 
pealing the deduction would sub¬ 
ject people to being taxed twice. 

Discussions with House lead¬ 
ers on a possible compromise 
took place last week but are on 
hold. Rep. Chris Collins, R-N.Y, 
and other lawmakers in the group 
said Wednesday. They said they 
were confident of a compromise. 

Trump highlighted the tax 
plan’s provisions aimed at en¬ 
couraging international compa¬ 
nies to bring back, or repatriate, 
cash that they’ve kept overseas. 
All told, there’s more than $1 tril¬ 
lion in cash held abroad by S&P 
500 companies, according to 
Deutsche Bank. 

“We will totally eliminate the 
penalty on returning future earn¬ 
ings back to the United States and 
we will impose a one-time low tax 
on money currently parked over¬ 
seas so it can be brought back 
home to America, where it be¬ 
longs and where it can do its job,” 
he said. He added that his Council 
of Economic Advisers estimates 
that the change, along with a 
lower tax rate, “would likely give 
the typical American household a 
$4,000 pay raise.” 


By Ricardo Alonso-zaldivar 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Frustrated 
by failures in Congress, President 
Donald Trump put his own stamp 
on health care with an execu¬ 
tive order Thursday that aims to 
make lower premium plans more 
widely available. 

The president’s move is likely to 
encounter opposition from medi¬ 
cal associations, consumer groups 
and perhaps some insurers — the 
same coalition that has objected 
to congressional Republicans’ 
plans to repeal and replace the 
Affordable Care Act. Critics say 
the White House approach would 
raise costs for the sick while the 
lower premium coverage provided 
to healthy people would come with 
significant gaps. 

Administration officials say 
one of the main ideas is to ease 
the way for groups and asso¬ 
ciations to sponsor coverage that 
can be marketed across the land, 
reflecting Trump’s longstanding 
belief that interstate competition 
will lead to lower premiums for 
consumers who buy their own 
health insurance policies, as well 
as for small businesses. 

Those “association health 
plans” could be shielded from 
state and federal requirements, 
such as mandates for coverage of 
certain standard benefits, equal 
pricing regardless of a customer’s 
health status, and no dollar limits 
on how much the insurer would 
pay out. 

Other elements of the White 
House proposal include: 

■ Easing current restrictions 
on short-term policies that last 
less than a year, an option for 
people making a life transition, 
from recent college graduates to 
early retirees. 

■ Allowing employers to set 
aside pre-tax dollars so workers 
can use the money to buy an indi¬ 
vidual health policy. 

Democrats are ready for anoth¬ 
er effort by Trump to dismantle 
“Obamacare,” this time rely¬ 
ing on the rule-making powers 
of the executive branch. Staff¬ 
ers at the departments of Health 
and Human Services, Labor and 
Treasury have been working on 
the options since shortly after the 
president took office. 


But as Trump himself once said, 
health care is complicated, and 
working his will won’t be as easy as 
signing a presidential order. Some 
parts of the plan will have to go 
through the agency rule-making 
process, which involves notice and 
comment, and can take months. 
State attorneys general and state 
insurance regulators may try to 
block the White House in court, 
seeing the plan as a challenge to 
their traditional authority. 

Experts say Trump’s plan 
probably wouldn’t have much im¬ 
pact on premiums for 2018, which 
are expected to be sharply higher 
in many states for people buying 
their own policies. 

Sponsors would have to be 
found to offer and market the 
new style association plans, and 
insurers would have to step up 
to design and administer them. 
For insurers, this would come at 
a time when much of the industry 
seems to have embraced the con¬ 
sumer protections required by 
theACA. 

Depending on the scope of the 
order, some experts say the new 
plans created by the White House 
would draw healthy people away 
from “Obamacare” insurance 
markets, making them less vi¬ 
able for consumers and insurers 
alike. That could start happening 
as early as 2019. Premiums for 
those in the health law’s markets 
would keep rising, and so would 
taxpayer costs for subsidizing 
coverage. 

“If the order is as expansive as 
it sounds, association plans could 
create insurance products that 
would siphon off healthy people 
with lower premiums and skinnier 
benefits, leading more insurers to 
exit the ACA marketplace or raise 
premiums significantly,” Larry 
Levitt, of the nonpartisan Kaiser 
Family Foundation, said recently. 

About 17 million people now 
buy individual health insurance 
policies. 

Nearly 9 million consumers 
receive tax credits under the Af¬ 
fordable Care Act and are pro¬ 
tected from higher premiums. 

Those who get no subsidies are 
exposed to the full brunt of cost 
increases that could reach well 
into the double digits in many 
states next year. 
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Kei-Che Randle works to bridge the gap between the local deaf and hearing communities in Waterloo, 
Iowa, with a program she created that teaches hearing children to perform American Sign Language to 
popular music. 


Program uses music to teach 
sign language to hearing children 


By Tim Jamison 

The Waterloo-Cedar Falls (Iowa) Courier 

WATERLOO, Iowa — Kei-Che Randle works to 
bridge the gap between the local deaf and hearing 
communities. 

“I fall through that crack because hearing people 
don’t consider me hearing, and deaf people don’t 
consider me deaf,” Randle told The Waterloo-Cedar 
Falls Courier. “So as I embrace both cultures, I feel 
I have to educate both on how to communicate and 
work together.” 

The 27-year-old Waterloo woman has created her 
own platform to accomplish her goals with a pro¬ 
gram teaching hearing children to perform Ameri¬ 
can Sign Language to popular music, both on her 
own and as a site coordinator and camp director at 
the Family YMCA of Black Hawk County. 

She created Songs To Enhance People Sign, or 
STEPS, to mix her interest in sign language and 
music with her love of working with children. 

“I really had just an epiphany one day driving 
to work and I heard a song,” Randle said. “I teach 
them ASL to songs — hip-hop, contemporary, inspi¬ 
rational music. We started off with gospel music.” 

Randle taught herself American Sign Language 
after going through childhood with a hearing im¬ 
pairment that threatens to leave her completely deaf 
later in life. She still wears a hearing aid in her left 
ear and received a hybrid cochlear implant in her 
right ear in 2015. 

“Six months later I lost all of my hearing in my 
right ear,” she said. “I rely on lip reading day to 
day.” 

Randle, who now teaches the STEPS program to 
children from kindergarten through eighth grade, 
didn’t start learning how to sign until after graduat¬ 
ing from high school. 

“I was exposed to ASL when I was 18 in college, 
and I took two college classes,” she said. “Knowing 
that possibly growing up I may lose all my hearing, 
I felt like it was a tool I needed to learn.” 

She then began to study ASL on her own. 

“I took an interest in it and started to teach my¬ 
self, getting a couple of dictionaries, Googling on¬ 
line, and then just studying it,” she said. “Then I 
would meet with people in the deaf community and 
practice the ASL.” 

A mother of two hearing children — Zion, 4, and 


I really had just an epiphany 
one day driving to work and I 
heard a song, f 

Kei-Che Randle 

STEPS creator 


Zaire, 1 — Randle is studying at the University of 
Northern Iowa to be a midwife for deaf women. 
She has been working in youth development at the 
YMCA for three years. 

As a site coordinator, she teaches the STEPS pro¬ 
gram at after-school sites for the YMCA in Water¬ 
loo, Cedar Falls and Dike. The program culminates 
with showcases every semester where the kids per¬ 
form ASL to songs they’ve chosen for their families 
and friends. 

“The music pumps up and motivates the kids,” 
Randle said. “It’s something different, it’s cool. 
Where else can we learn it in our community?” 

Angie Widner, who became chief executive officer 
of the Black Hawk YMCA in January, said she was 
moved to tears when she attended her first youth 
showcase at Cedar Heights Elementary School last 
May. 

“It was just the most beautiful program,” Widner 
said. “Not only had they learned sign language, they 
had learned to present themselves with confidence 
on stage; they had such a presence on stage.” 

While Randle’s sign language program is popular 
with kids and their parents, Widner said her value to 
the program extends to other areas. 

“She is such a valuable resource to our staff,” she 
said. “She has a great way with kids and a great way 
with parents.” 

Randle said she hopes her efforts will lead to a 
greater understanding between hearing and deaf 
residents, which will encourage them to interact 
more socially and professionally. 

“The biggest thing is planting that seed, not just to 
the kids but to the community,” she said. “I want to 
teach whoever has an interest in ASL.” 


life's not over 
just because 
you lose a leg' 

Amputee plans to finish Appalachian Trail hike 


By Cathy Dyson 

The (Fredericksburg, Va.) 

Free Lance-Star 

FREDERICKSBURG, Va. 
— When hikers reach the north¬ 
ernmost summit of the Appala¬ 
chian Trail, they can breathe in 
the beautiful scenery before them, 
ponder the arduous journey behind 
them — and maybe rub their legs 
in relief 

Not Tim Martin. 

After he scaled Mount Katahdin, 
the highest point in Maine, he took 
off his prosthetic leg and raised it in 
the air. The look on his face shows 
both triumph and defiance, per¬ 
haps toward those who wonder why 
a man with one leg would attempt 
to traverse the 2,190-mile Appala¬ 
chian Trail alone. 

Martin wanted to prove that any¬ 
thing is possible. 

“Life’s not over just because you 
lose a leg,” said the Stafford Coun¬ 
ty resident, who turned 55 while 
walking through Vermont. “There 
are so many things you can do.” 

He hopes to inspire other am¬ 
putees to take on the challenge of 
hiking through 14 states and eight 
different national forests — or to 
embrace whatever athletic chal¬ 
lenges interest them. 

Based on comments from oth¬ 
ers who know him, as well as hik¬ 
ers who gave him a thumbs-up and 
said “more power to you,” his de¬ 
termination is inspiring. 

“When he gets something in his 
head, he is going to do it, no matter 
what,” said Jay Skinner, who has 
known Martin for 30 years. “He 
has absolutely no fear. I know that 
may sound reckless, but in Tim’s 
case, it’s always an ‘informed risk.’ 
He will research and study whatev¬ 
er is in front of him and never goes 
into anything blindly.” 

Martin calls his friend Skinner a 
chatterbox. Martin’s a man of few 
words, especially about the acci¬ 
dent that claimed his leg. 

It’s not that he doesn’t want to 
relive the painful memories; he just 
figures, what’s the point? 

He had been a paramedic and 
firefighter with the Fredericksburg 
Fire Department for 12 years when 
he was doing some tree-trimming 
as a side job in August 2000. He 
accidentally cut his safety line and 
plummeted 30 feet to the ground. 

“I tried to stand up,” he said. “I 
knew it was bad.” 

Big understatement. 

There were more than 90 frac¬ 
tures between both legs. After al¬ 
most a year’s worth of treatments 
and procedures, he was fed up with 
the ongoing pain and swelling on 
his left side. 

“You know doctors,” he said. 
“They do everything they can to 
save life and limb, but sometimes 



Suzanne Carr Rossi, The (Fredericksburg, 
Va.) Free Lance-Star/AP 


Tim Martin has not let the loss 
of a limb slow him down. 

you gotta let things go, let limbs go. 
It is what it is.” 

Ten months after the fall, Mar¬ 
tin’s left leg was amputated below 
the knee. His right ankle had been 
fused together to the point there’s 
little flexibility. Martin said he’s 
“got the gas pedal” movement, but 
not much else. 

Once Martin was fitted with a 
prosthetic leg, he started resum¬ 
ing outdoor activities he did before 
he was sidelined. 

Years earlier, when he and Skin¬ 
ner worked together as firefighters, 
they joined the Potomac Appala¬ 
chian Trail Club, which maintains 
paths in the Shenandoah National 
Park. They spent hours keeping 
their section of Bearfence Trail in 
shape. That’s when Martin got the 
idea of hiking the trail. 

Martin hasn’t completed the 
trail. He did about 1,700 miles from 
Harpers Ferry, W.Va., to the north¬ 
ernmost peak in Maine from April 
30 through Sept. 14. He had to take 
a break to work on his house and 
spend time with his wife, Kristine. 

He plans to get back on the trail, 
and he’ll start at Springer Moun¬ 
tain, Ga., and go north to Damas¬ 
cus, Md. 

Hikers can travel north to south, 
south to north or start in the middle 
and leapfrog to another stretch. 

“As long as you cover every mile 
of the trail within a year, you’re 
considered a thru-hiker,” Martin 
said. 

Each year, thousands attempt 
what the Appalachian Trail Con¬ 
servancy calls a “mammoth under¬ 
taking,” but only 1 in 4 makes it. 

On the trail, hikers tend to earn 
nicknames based on a physical fea¬ 
ture or habit. The name “Stumbe- 
lina” speaks for itself 

Martin was “Kickstand” for the 
way he’d take off his prosthetic leg, 
stand it up and rest his stump on it. 
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Astronaut provides 
blunt take on year 
he spent in space 



NASA/AP 


Astronaut Scott Kelly participates in a spacewalk outside the International Space Station on Dec. 21, 
2015. Kelly spent a year in space, breaking a U.S. record. 



Scott Kelly, NASA/AP 


Scott Kelly takes a photo of himself inside the Cupola, a special 
module of the International Space Station which provides a 
360-degree viewing of the Earth and the station. 


By Marcia Dunn 
Associated Press 

CAPE CANAVERAL, Fla. — 
In his new autobiography, retired 
astronaut Scott Kelly gives an un¬ 
flinchingly blunt take on his U.S. 
record-breaking year in space 
and the challenging life events 
that got him there. 

This isn’t your usual astronaut’s 
memoir. 

Kelly recounts dumpster div¬ 
ing on the International Space 
Station for discarded meals after 
a supply capsule was destroyed 
and ending up with “some dude’s 
used underwear” in his hands. 
He writes about the congestion, 
headaches and burning eyes he 
endured from high carbon di¬ 
oxide levels and the feeling no 
one cared at Mission Control in 
Houston. 

In his book, Kelly tells how 
prostate cancer surgery almost 
got him banned from space sta¬ 
tion duty and how his vision prob¬ 
lem during an earlier spaceflight 
almost cost him the one-year mis¬ 
sion, which spanned from March 
2015 to March 2016. 

He tells how he visited a tattoo 
parlor before launch and got black 
dots all over his body to make it 
easier to take ultrasound tests 
in orbit, and how he fashioned 
extra puke bags for a nauseous 
crewmate. 

Kelly said his goal in writing 
“Endurance: A Year in Space, A 
Lifetime of Discovery,” was to tell 
the whole story. 

So many other NAS A astronauts’ 
memoirs “focus on the good stuff 
and not necessarily the personal 
things that happened in their lives, 
things they might not be proud of, 
things that we all have that makes 
us normal, relatable people,” he 
told The Associated Press. “So 
I felt like sharing is good, but ... 
the bad stuff, too, makes the story 
more behevable.” 

In the book, he writes about a 
little-known incident that he says 


occurred during his first space 
station stint in 2010, when a Rus¬ 
sian cosmonaut came untethered 
during a spacewalk and began 
floating away. Luckily, Oleg Skri- 
pochka happened to hit an anten¬ 
na that bounced him back toward 
the space station, enabling him to 
grab on and save his life, accord¬ 
ing to Kelly. 

Even though he was aboard the 
space station at the time, Kelly 
said he didn’t learn about it until 
his yearlong mission five years 
later, when it casually came up 
in conversation with other cos¬ 
monauts. “I was like really? Holy 
crap. Crazy,” Kelly recalled in an 
AP interview. 

He remembered Skripochka 
had looked shaken, but thought it 
was because he had been out on 
his first spacewalk. 

On Wednesday, the Russian 
Space Agency’s press department 
said it contacted Skripochka, who 
did not confirm Kelly’s account. 
No other comment was provided. 

“I’ve often pondered what we 
would have done if we’d known he 
was drifting irretrievably away 
from the station,” Kelly writes. 
“It probably would have been 
possible to tie his family into the 
comm system in his spacesuit so 
they could say good-bye before 
the rising C02 or oxygen depriva¬ 
tion caused him to lose conscious¬ 
ness — not something I wanted 
to spend a lot of time thinking 
about as my own spacewalk was 
approaching.” 

Published by Knopf, “Endur¬ 
ance” comes out Tuesday. So 
does a version for children, “My 
Journey to the Stars,” put out by 
Penguin Random House. 

Kelly, 53, said he didn’t discover 
his passion for aviation and space 
until reading Tom Wolfe’s 1979 
book “The Right Stuff” in college. 
Kelly writes that he was a terrible 
student and likely suffered from 
attention deficit disorder. 

The former spaceman also tells 
how he realized right before his 


wedding that he didn’t want to 
go through with it but did any¬ 
way, leading to a troubled mar¬ 
riage and eventually divorce, 
and how he initially didn’t want 
“that space station stink” on him 
— getting space station assign¬ 
ments — for fear it would limit 
his shuttle-flying opportunities. 
He flew twice on space shuttles 
and had two extended stays at the 


space station, sharing the entire 
340-day mission, his last, with 
Russian Mikhail Kornienko. 

When asked if it was difficult 
exposing his weaknesses when 
astronauts are supposed to be 
perfect or close to it, Kelly re¬ 
plied, “Naw, I feel like I’m like a 
below-average guy doing slightly 
above-average stuff” 

Kelly figured he might write 


a book, given it was NASA’s lon¬ 
gest single spaceflight. So he 
kept a journal in orbit and took 
notes about how the place looked, 
smelled and felt “to make some¬ 
one feel like they were on the 
space station.” 

“The book hasn’t come out yet,” 
Kelly said, “and as I get closer to 
it coming out. I’m thinking, ‘Man, 
I’ve got to live with this for the 
rest of my life.’ ” 

Kelly’s identical twin brother, 
Mark, also a former Navy pilot 
and NASA astronaut as weU as 
author, was among the several 
people who read early drafts. 
Scott Kelly devotes several pages 
to the 2011 shooting of his sister- 
in-law, former Rep. Gabrielle Gif¬ 
fords. Aboard the space station 
at the time, Kelly wondered if he 
was calling his family too much 
— “whether in my effort to be 
there for them I was becoming 
intrusive.” 

Back on Earth and now retired 
for a year, Kelly said he misses 
being in space. Of course, when 
he was in space, he missed Earth. 
He credits that saying to a Rus¬ 
sian crewmate, Gennady Padal- 
ka, the world’s most experienced 
spaceman, and isn’t sure the say¬ 
ing made it into the book. 

“I need to write a sequel of all 
the stuff I left out.” 


Lack of science background has some worried about Trump’s NOAA pick 


By Jason Samenow 

The Washington Post 

Barry Myers, the chief executive of the 
private weather forecasting company Ac- 
cuWeather, is President Donald Trump’s 
pick to run the National Oceanic and Atmo¬ 
spheric Administration. 

The appointment of Myers, a business¬ 
man and lawyer, breaks from the recent 
precedent of scientists leading the agency 
tasked with a large, complex and techni¬ 
cally demanding portfolio. 

The agency oversees the National Weath¬ 
er Service, conducts and funds weather and 
chmate research, and operates a constella¬ 
tion of weather satelhtes as well as a climate 
data center. It also has critical responsibili¬ 
ties in monitoring and protecting the na¬ 


tion’s coasts, oceans and fisheries. 

Myers’ supporters say he brings valuable 
experience from the private sector that will 
help NOAA advance its capabihties. 

But others are concerned about his poten¬ 
tial conflicts of interest and lack of science 
background. 

As NOAA administrator, Myers would be 
in charge of the Weather Service whose data 
are heavily used by his family business. 

AccuWeather has, in the past, supported 
measures to hmit the extent to which the 
Weather Service can release information to 
the public, so that private companies could 
generate their own value-added products 
using this information. 

Myers’ appointment is strongly opposed 
by the labor union for the National Weather 
Service, the NWS Employees Organization, 


for this reason. 

But in an interview in January, when 
he was first rumored to be a candidate for 
administrator, Myers expressed strong 
support for the Weather Service and its 
mission. 

Richard Spinrad, NOAA’s chief scientist 
in the Obama administration, expressed 
some reservations about Myers’ lack of sci¬ 
ence background but said his business back¬ 
ground “could serve him well” since NOAA 
is housed in the Department of Commerce. 
Spinrad said Myers can position himself to 
succeed if he is able “to bolster his leader¬ 
ship team with scientifically competent, 
and technically experienced experts.” 

Myers may already have such leaders in 
place. In recent weeks. Trump announced 
selections for two deputies to support the 


NOAA administrator: former Navy ocean¬ 
ographer Rear. Adm. Timothy Gallaudet 
and Neil Jacobs, chief atmospheric scientist 
at Panasonic Avionics Corp. 

Gallaudet’s confirmation sailed through 
the Senate and reactions to his appointment 
have been glowing, including from officials 
of the previous administration. 

Jacobs is best known for developing a 
weather forecast model at Panasonic that 
has, at times, outperformed the National 
Weather Service’s main model. 

Jacobs could help Myers in improving 
NOAA’s weather forecast modeling, in¬ 
tegrating private sector knowledge and 
methods. 

One of the big unknowns about Myers is 
his position on climate change. He has made 
no known public statements on the issue. 
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us to withdraw 
from UNESCO 


Associated Press 

PARIS — U.S. officials have 
told The Associated Press that 
the United States is pulling out of 
UNESCO after repeated criticism 
of resolutions by the UN. cultural 
agency that Washington sees as 
anti-Israel. 

While the U.S. stopped funding 
UNESCO after it voted to include 
Palestine as a member in 2011, the 
State Department has maintained 
a UNESCO office at its Paris head¬ 
quarters and sought to weigh in on 
policy behind the scenes. The with¬ 
drawal was confirmed Thursday 
by U.S. officials speaking on con¬ 
dition of anonymity because they 
weren’t authorized to be publicly 
named discussing the decision. 
It was not clear when the move 
would be formally announced. 

The decision comes as the U.N. 
Educational, Scientific and Cul¬ 
tural Organization is voting to 
choose a new director this week 
in tense balloting overshadowed 
by the agency’s funding troubles 
and divisions over Palestinian 
membership. 

Many saw the vote to include 
Palestine as evidence of long-run¬ 


ning, ingrained anti-Israel bias 
within the United Nations, where 
Israel and its allies are far out¬ 
numbered by Arab countries and 
their supporters. 

UNESCO is best known for its 
World Heritage program to pro¬ 
tect cultural sites and traditions 
around the world. The agency also 
works to improve education for 
girls in desperately poor countries 
and in scientific fields, to promote 
better understanding of the hor¬ 
rors of the Holocaust and to de¬ 
fend media freedom, among other 
activities. 

The Trump administration has 
been preparing for a likely with¬ 
drawal for months, and a decision 
was expected before the end of the 
year, according to U.S. officials. 
Several diplomats who were to 
have been posted to the mission 
this past summer were told that 
their positions were on hold and 
advised to seek other jobs. 

In addition, the Trump admin¬ 
istration’s proposed budget for the 
next fiscal year contains no provi¬ 
sion for the possibility that UNES¬ 
CO funding restrictions might be 
lifted. 


Volcano 
erupts in 
Japan 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — A volcano in south¬ 
western Japan is erupting for the 
first time in six years, spewing 
ash over nearby farms, cities and 
towns. 

Japanese broadcaster TBS 
showed elementary school stu¬ 
dents wearing helmets and masks 
Thursday on the way to their 
school at the foot of the Shin- 
moedake volcano. Residents also 
described hearing rumbles from 
the volcano, and ash fell in at least 
four cities and towns in Miyazaki 
prefecture. 

The volcano on the border of Ka¬ 
goshima and Miyazaki prefectures 
started erupting Wednesday. 

On Thursday, an ash plume 
rose 6,560 feet from the crater, 
the Japan Meteorological Agency 
said. The agency has raised the 
volcanic alert level from 2 to 3 on 
a scale of 5. Level 3 warns people 
to not approach the volcano. 

The agency said pyroclastic 
flow, which is an emission of hot 
gases and volcanic matter at high 
speed, is possible within 2 kilome- 
Volcanic smoke rises Thursday from the Shinmoedake volcano after ters of the crater. Emissions of ash 
its eruption on the border of Kagoshima and Miyazaki prefectures, and volcanic rocks were forecast 
southwestern Japan. through Friday for a wider area. 



Tomoaki Ito, Kyodo News/AP 
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Turkish leader 
blames US envoy 
for souring ties 



Adel Hana/AP 


A promising first date 

A farm worker climbs a palm tree to pick dates on a farm in Al Zawayda, central Gaza Strip, on 
Thursday. The harvesting season for dates usually starts at the beginning of October after the first rain. 


With air pollution on the rise, Paris seeks 
to ban gas-powered cars in city by 2030 


By Samuel Petrequin 
Associated Press 

PARIS — In the future, the 
noise of car engines revving 
around the streets of Paris might 
become just a memory. 

In its latest initiative to reduce 
air pollution, Paris City Hall 
wants gasoline-powered cars off 
the roads by 2030. The controver¬ 
sial move announced Thursday 
follows Mayor Anne Hidalgo’s 
plan to ban all diesel cars from 
the city by 2024, when Paris will 
host the Summer Olympics. 

Speaking on France Info radio, 
the Paris deputy mayor in charge 
of transport, Christophe Nadjovs- 
ki, said “we have planned the end 
of thermic vehicle use, and there¬ 
fore of fossil energies, by 2030.” 

Many Parisians don’t own a 
car but Hidalgo still has angered 
many of them with her efforts to 
make Paris a greener city, nota¬ 
bly by adding cycling paths that 
have slowed vehicle traffic along 


the Seine River. Her detractors 
have accused her of waging a war 
against cars. 

Wary of those critics, Paris City 
Hall issued a statement Thursday 
insisting the 2030 deadline isn’t 
a proper ban but “a feasible and 
realistic” goal. The statement 
added that Paris officials would 
keep discussing the issue with 
residents and carmakers in the 
coming months. 

Paris has faced rising air pol¬ 
lution in the last few years. Some 
pollution spikes have been so bad 
they forced City Hall to bar half 
of all cars from traveling and to 
make public transportation free 
for several days. 

Hidalgo has been seeking to 
reduce pollution with a series of 
measures. She has launched a 
program banning traffic from the 
famed Champs-Elysees Avenue 
once a month and introduced 
rental bicycles in the streets as 
well as a fleet of electric cars to 
encourage residents to leave their 


polluting vehicles at home. 

In September 2016, Paris 
authorities decided to close a 
2.2-mile downtown road and 
transform it into a promenade. 
A year later, the body measuring 
air pollution said the move had no 
significant impact on residents’ 
exposure to carbon emissions 
across the whole city. 

With her ambition of taking gas¬ 
oline-powered cars off the Paris 
roads by 2030, Hidalgo wants to 
go faster than the French gov¬ 
ernment. Environment Minister 
Nicolas Hulot has said he wants 
to banish from France all fossil 
fuel cars by 2040. 

“This government goal affects 
the whole French territory, rural 
zones included,” the Paris City 
Hall statement said. “If we want 
to achieve this, it implies that the 
end of diesel and gasoline should 
take place several years in ad¬ 
vance in urban areas, and par¬ 
ticularly in big cities.” 


Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey — Turkish 
President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
said Thursday that the United 
States is “sacrificing ties” by sup¬ 
porting its ambassador to Turkey 
in a diplomatic spat that resulted 
in the two countries suspending 
the issuing of travel visas to the 
other’s citizens. 

“It is the ambassador who cre¬ 
ated this,” Erdogan said in refer¬ 
ence to US. Ambassador John 
Bass’ decision to halt most visa 
services for Turks in response to 
the arrest of a consular employee 
in Istanbul. “It is unacceptable 
for America to sacrifice a stra¬ 
tegic partner like Turkey for an 
impertinent ambassador.” 

The Turkish leader also alleged 
that Bass and other holdovers in 
Washington from the Obama ad¬ 
ministration are damaging the 
Trump administration’s relations 
with Turkey. Bass’ term in Tur¬ 
key ends this week. 

The US. this week halted most 
visa services for Turkish citizens 
after Turkish authorities arrested 
Metin Topuz, a Turkish employee 
at the U.S. Consulate in Istanbul. 
Topuz was detained on charges of 
espionage and alleged ties to U.S.- 
based cleric Fethullah Gulen, who 
the Turkish government blames 
for a July 2016 coup attempt. 

Turkey retaliated by halt¬ 
ing visa services in the U.S. for 
Americans who want to travel to 
Turkey. 

Another consular employee was 
detained earlier this year, and 
Turkish officials have said they 
want to question a third. Erdogan 
alleges the third staff member is 
hiding inside the Istanbul Consul¬ 
ate, a claim Bass has denied. 

Bass said Wednesday that the 
embassy hasn’t received evidence 
supporting Turkey’s allegations 
against Topuz. US. Secretary of 
State Rex Tillerson also conveyed 
his profound concern over the de- 



Presidential Press Service, pool 
photo/AP 


President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
addresses Turkey's governors at 
his Ankara palace Thursday. 

tendons of U.S. consular employ¬ 
ees to his Turkish counterpart. 

Ties between the United States 
and Turkey have been strained 
since last year’s failed military 
coup. Gulen, who denies plot¬ 
ting the insurrection, is wanted 
in Turkey, but U.S. officials are 
still processing an extradition 
request. 

The Turkish government’s 
crackdown on Gulen’s followers 
in Turkey has led to the arrests 
of more than 50,000 people for al¬ 
leged links to terrorist groups. 

Addressing a group of regional 
governors on Thursday, Erdo¬ 
gan also slammed Washington 
for providing arms to Kurdish 
fighters in Syria while blocking 
the sale of U.S.-made weapons to 
Turkish security personnel. Tur¬ 
key considers the Syrian Kurdish 
fighters terrorists. 

He said Turkey would aban¬ 
don its plans to supply U.S.-made 
weapons to its police force. 

“We are not a tribal state; we’re 
not dependent on you,” Erdogan 
said. 

Erdogan spokesman Ibrahim 
Kalin said earlier that Turkey 
was assessing a U.S. proposal for 
resolving the visa dispute. Jus¬ 
tice Minister Abdulhamit Gul 
said Topuz, the arrested consul¬ 
ate employee, would be allowed 
to see a lawyer on Friday. 
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Boeing is honored to celebrate the 242nd birthday of 
the United States Navy. We salute the men and women 
in uniform and all who have so proudly served. 
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Rivals Hamas, Fatah 
reach preliminary deal 
on governing in Gaza 



A woman waves a Spanish flag while others carry a giant flag of Catalonia as people celebrate a holiday 
known as “Dia de la Hispanidad,” or Spain's National Day, in Barcelona, Spain, on Thursday. 

Spain celebrates national 
day amid secession crisis 


Associated Press 

MADRID — Thousands of 
Catalans who want their region 
to remain in Spain marked the 
country’s national day Thursday, 
marching through Barcelona 
waving both Spanish and Catalan 
flags and shouting “I am Span¬ 
ish” as the region’s threats of in¬ 
dependence have left the country 
in crisis. 

Meanwhile, in the national 
capital Madrid, troops and police 
paraded in front of King Felipe 
VI, accompanied by national and 
regional politicians. Thousands 


of people waving Spanish flags 
lined the sidewalk of Madrid’s 
Paseo de la Castellana avenue for 
the military parade. 

In Barcelona, Catalonia’s capi¬ 
tal, thousands of people marched 
to a central square, some with 
their faces in the red and yellow 
colors of both the Spanish and 
Catalan flags and shouting “Viva 
Espana,” or long live Spain. 

“We are now feeling that years 
of threats by separatists have 
turned into an attempt to nor¬ 
malize social division,” said Juan 
Jose Garde, 63, a retired civil ser¬ 
vant who was joining a national 


day march for the first time after 
years of enjoying the holiday by 
taking his family to the beach. 

For many others, Thursday’s 
march in central Barcelona was 
also a first. 

Montse Sanchez, 56, a Catalan 
bank clerk, said she only felt the 
urge to protest when the separat¬ 
ists’ bid recently became “an im¬ 
position of thought.” 

“They want to impose on us 
the ideas of one, but in Catalonia 
we are more than one; we are 
many people with very different 
feelings toward nationality,” she 
said. 


By Fares Akram 
AND Mohammed Daraghmeh 
Associated Press 

GAZA CITY, Gaza Strip — 
Rival groups Hamas and Fatah 
have reached a preliminary, par¬ 
tial agreement that could pave 
the way for Palestinian President 
Mahmoud Abbas to resume gov¬ 
erning the Gaza Strip, a decade 
after Hamas overran the ter¬ 
ritory, officials close to Egyp¬ 
tian-brokered negotiations said 
Thursday. 

Details of the deal were to be 
presented at a news conference in 
Cairo later Thursday. 

Hamas leader Ismail Haniyeh 
said in a statement that the agree¬ 
ment was reached under “gen¬ 
erous Egyptian auspices,” but 
provided no details. 

A senior Palestinian official 
said Abbas, the leader of Fatah, 
might visit Gaza in the coming 
weeks, depending on a successful 
implementation of the agreement. 
The official spoke on condition of 
anonymity pending a formal an¬ 
nouncement in Cairo. 

The Western-backed Abbas 
hasn’t set foot in Gaza since 2007, 
when the Islamic militant Hamas, 
his main ideological rival, seized 
the territory in street battles with 
his loyalists. 

The Hamas takeover, which 
came a year after the group de¬ 
feated Fatah in Palestinian par¬ 
liament elections, left Abbas with 
autonomous enclaves in the Israe¬ 
li-occupied West Bank. 

Hamas, meanwhile, became 
increasingly isolated as Israel 
and Egypt enforced a Gaza bor¬ 
der blockade of the coastal strip. 

Over the past decade, each side 
deepened control over its terri¬ 
tory, making it increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to forge compromises, and 


repeated attempts at reconcilia¬ 
tion failed. 

The preliminary deal being 
announced Thursday came after 
two days of talks between Hamas 
and Fatah in the Egyptian capi¬ 
tal, Cairo. 

Under the emerging agree¬ 
ment, Hamas would hand over 
responsibilities of governing 
Gaza to the West Bank-based gov¬ 
ernment of Prime Minister Rami 
Hamdallah. 

Officials close to the talks said 
the sides agreed to set up com¬ 
mittees to work out the details 
— in the past a mechanism that 
quickly led to deadlock. 

One committee would have 
four months to determine who 
among thousands of Hamas civil 
servants would be able to join the 
new government. 

Another committee would 
merge 3,000 Palestinian Author¬ 
ity loyalists into Gaza’s Hamas- 
run police force. 

Negotiators also agreed that 
control of the Gaza side of the 
border crossing with Egypt 
would be handed to Hamdallah’s 
government, said a senior Hamas 
official who spoke on condition of 
anonymity, also pending the for¬ 
mal announcement. 

He said both sides agreed that 
European monitors could be de¬ 
ployed at the border crossing. 

A permanent opening of the 
Rafah crossing would mean an 
end to the crippling Gaza border 
blockade which prevents free 
trade and bars the vast majority 
of Gaza’s 2 million people from 
leaving the territory. 

Egypt has opened the Rafah 
crossing only sporadically since 
2007. 

Key issues were not addressed 
in the Cairo talks. 


Austria is set for rightward political turn after Sunday vote 


Associated Press 

VIENNA — Ahead of Austrian nation¬ 
al elections Sunday, the question is less 
whether the country will swing rightward 
under the next government and more about 
how sharp that turn will be, with voters set 
to reward two m^or parties that have ex¬ 
ploited fears of immigration and Islam. 

Chancellor Christian Kern is vowing to 
take his center-left Social Democrats into 
the opposition if defeated, and a handful of 
small parties are struggling to clear the 4 


percent hurdle needed to get seats in par¬ 
liament. Signs point to a coalition between 
the People’s Party and the Freedom Party, 
a shift with implications for the European 
Union. 

The Freedom Party is strongly euroskep¬ 
tic. And while it has long distanced itself 
from its Nazi roots, and its leader, Hans- 
Christian Strache, has dismissed his own 
links with neo-Nazi organizations as youth¬ 
ful folly, its presence in a government could 
present a new challenge to moderate EU 


governments shortly after Germany’s anti¬ 
migrant and EU-critical AfD gained seats 
in the federal parliament for the first time. 

The People’s Party has a new head and 
a new message. Since taking over last 
spring, Foreign Minister Sebastian Kurz 
has usurped the Freedom Party stance on 
migration and fears of radical Islam as he 
taps into voters’ greatest concern. 

That will cost the Freedom Party some 
votes. But the Social Democrats appear 
to have been hurt most, with their focus 


on social fairness and support of the eco¬ 
nomically disadvantaged appearing to fall 
on less receptive ears than calls for a hard 
line on migrants and Muslims. 

The Social Democrats won the last elec¬ 
tions four years ago. But a Research Affairs 
poll this week shows them third with 23 
percent support. First is the People’s Party 
with 33 percent, followed by the Freedom 
Party at 27 percent. The poll with 1,000 
respondents gave an error margin of 3.10 
percentage points. 
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Police: 2,300 bags of 
heroin found in vehicle 

WT HARTFORD — Police 
w I in Vermont said they 
seized 2,300 bags of heroin, drug 
paraphernalia and cash dur¬ 
ing a vehicle stop and arrested 
four people on drug-trafficking 
charges. 

Police said they stopped the 
vehicle about 10 p.m. Tuesday on 
a registration violation. The oc¬ 
cupants consented to a search of 
the vehicle. 

Two men from Springfield, 
Mass.; one man from Stock- 
bridge, Vt.; and a woman from 
Graniteville, Vt., were arrested 
and jailed. 

Semitrailer carrying 
ice cream rolls over 

Kl H/l Gallup — Authori¬ 
ty I w I ties said a semitrailer 
carrying ice cream rolled over on 
a m^or New Mexico highway and 
forced police to shut down part of 
the interstate. 

McKinley County Sheriff’s 
Capt. James Maiorano said the 
rollover on Oct. 6 occurred after 
the driver veered off into the 
shoulder and then overcorrected. 

The driver was not injured. 

Home stalked by ‘The 
Watcher’ for sale again 

ly I WESTFIELD — A New 
ly S Jersey house whose cur¬ 
rent owners were scared off the 
property by a creepy letter writer 
known as “The Watcher” is up for 
sale again. 

Derek and Maria Broaddus 
bought the Westfield home in 
2014, but they did not move in 
after receiving the first of four 
letters from the anonymous stalk¬ 
er. The family told NJ.com the let¬ 
ter writer requested information 
about their children. 

The house, which went up for 
sale on Monday, was previously 
listed in March 2016. 

The Broadduses said they can’t 
live in the house because of the 
letters, which they said came 
from someone with a “mentally 
disturbed fixation” on the home. 
They said they received the last 
letter earlier this year. 

Boy, 3, lost at corn 
maze, left overnight 

I IT WEST JORDAN —Po- 
I lice said a 3-year-old 
boy spent the night in child wel¬ 
fare custody after he got lost at a 
Utah corn maze. 

Police Sgt. Joe Monson said 
Tuesday the child was apparent¬ 
ly left behind while visiting the 
Crazy Com Maze in West Jordan 
with a large family group. 

He said the boy was cold and 
frightened but unhurt when 
someone else at the maze found 
him Monday evening. 

Staffers searched for his fam¬ 
ily but couldn’t find anyone until 
his mother called police the next 
morning. 

The boy is expected to be re¬ 
united with his family. 

Police are investigating wheth¬ 
er any criminal charges are 
warranted. 


THE CENSUS 


1,100 


The approximate number of fish killed in a manure spill last week in a popular trout stream 
in southwest Wisconsin. Bacteria in the stream that digest the manure also use oxygen in 
the water, said David Rowe, Department of Natural Resources fisheries team supervisor in 
Fitchburg. The low oxygen level quickly kills the fish. Trout fishing brought in more than $1.6 
billion of tourism revenue to southwestern Wisconsin and neighboring states last year, ac¬ 
cording to a study by Trout Unlimited. 


Picking the perfect pumpkin 

Evan Harlow, of Westminster, Vt., and his son, Theodore, 7, look for the right pumpkin at Allen Brothers in Westminster. 


Mom jailed for pulling 
gun on slow barber 

CLEVELAND — A 
n woman accused of 
pulling a gun on a Cleveland bar¬ 
ber because he was taking too 
long to cut her son’s hair has been 
sentenced to six months behind 
bars. 

Andrea Smith, 31, was sen¬ 
tenced Tuesday. She previously 
pleaded guilty to menacing, child 
endangering and carrying a con¬ 
cealed weapon. 

Smith apologized at sentencing 
and acknowledged that she briefly 
pulled a handgun from her purse 
at a barber school in April and 
that she had no license to carry 
the weapon. She denied waving it 
or threatening the barber. 

For first time, girls can 
enroll at St. John’s 

mm# I DELAFIELD — When 
WW I St. John’s Northwestern 
Military Academy opens its next 
summer session, it will have some¬ 
thing absent from the school for 


nearly 130 years — female cadets. 

Currently, 218 boys in grades 7 
to 12 are enrolled at the Delafield 
school. The academy’s board of 
trustees said it considered so¬ 
cietal and cultural changes and 
the role women have in business, 
education and the military in de¬ 
ciding to enroll female students 
as part of the school’s evolution. 

The Journal Sentinel reported 
President Jack Albert said en¬ 
rollment was also a factor. It has 
remained flat over the last four 
years. When the academy opened 
in 1884, it began as a day school 
for boys and girls. It became a 
boys-only school four years later. 

93-pound Petoskey 
rock to be displayed 

||i|| DETROIT — A 93- 
I w 11 pound Petoskey rock 
illegally removed from Lake 
Michigan will be permanently 
displayed in Detroit. 

State parks chief Ron Olson told 
The Associated Press that the big 
specimen will be moved to Michi¬ 
gan’s popular Outdoor Adventure 


Center, east of downtown near the 
Detroit River. 

The Petoskey stone is Michi¬ 
gan’s state stone. It’s considered 
a fossilized coral. When it is wet 
or polished, a distinctive pattern 
emerges. 

It’s illegal to remove more than 
25 pounds of rocks from the Great 
Lakes. 

Traffic temporarily shut 
down by Minnie Mouse 

WA RICHMOND —Minnie 
w Mouse temporarily shut 
down traffic near a downtown of¬ 
fice building in Richmond. 

An investigator in a bomb suit 
could be seen going up the steps 
leading to the building Monday 
afternoon after police received 
a report about the large stuffed 
animal of the Disney cartoon 
character. 

A police spokeswoman told the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch that 
police investigated and deter¬ 
mined there was no threat. 

Nikita McCormick, an atten¬ 
dant at a nearby parking lot, said 


the 3-foot high Minnie Mouse 
wearing a pink outfit was just out¬ 
side the building’s entrance and 
had a bag sitting on top of it. 

Lawyer: Man Jumped on 
bus to avoid being hit 

H/ID PARKVILLE — A 
I w I motorist accused of 
obstructing a school bus driver 
said through a lawyer he tried to 
stop the bus to complain a stu¬ 
dent passenger threw a bottle at 
his windshield, then was forced 
to jump on its hood when the bus 
began moving. 

Baltimore County Police ar¬ 
rested Leverne Doran, 68, on Oct. 
5 and charged him with disorderly 
conduct, obstructing a school bus 
driver and other offenses, court 
records show. 

Doran’s attorney, Steven Silver- 
man, told The Baltimore Sun on 
Tuesday that his client stood in 
front of the bus to stop it, but when 
the driver inched forward that left 
him no choice but to avoid being 
hit. 

From wire reports 
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Teams no longer reliable patrons of Trump hotels 


By Tim Bontemps 
AND David A. Fahrenthold 

The Washington Post 

Until recently, the Trump SoHo 
hotel served as a kind of luxe 
clubhouse for NBA teams visiting 
New York. 

At least 12 teams, more than 
a third of the league, had stayed 
there since it opened in 2010. The 
players loved it so much they be¬ 
came walking ads for the Trump 
brand. Now, it’s not the same. 

All but one of the 12 teams said 
they have stopped patronizing the 
Trump SoHo since Donald Trump 
launched his presidential bid in 
2015, according to team officials. 
Among the latest to depart were 
the Raptors, Phoenix Suns, Hous¬ 
ton Rockets, Sacramento Kings 
and Washington Wizards, who all 


dropped Trump SoHo last sum¬ 
mer and made different arrange¬ 
ments for the upcoming season. 

Another NBA team quit stay¬ 
ing at Trump’s hotel in downtown 
Chicago. And at least three Na¬ 
tional Hockey League teams and 
one Mqjor League Baseball club 
have stopped frequenting Trump 
hotels in the same time, according 
to interviews with team officials. 

In all. The Post found that 17 
teams from across the four mqjor 
sports had stayed at Trump prop¬ 
erties in recent years. Now, at 
least 16 are no longer customers. 

The Post reached out to all 
123 teams in the four mqjor US. 
sports leagues to find out how 
many are still Trump customers. 
A total of 105 responded. Not a 
single team confirmed its players 


stay at Trump properties. 

Some of the teams that have left 
Trump hotels cited reasons outside 
pohtics. One, for instance, said it 
was difficult to get team buses in 
and out of lower Manhattan. 

The loss of pro sports chents at 
Trump’s hotels is part of a larger 
trend at his businesses, which ap¬ 
pear to be pulled in opposite direc¬ 
tions by his polarizing presidency. 

At properties that offer prox¬ 
imity to the president, such as his 
Washington hotel and the Mar-a- 
Lago Club where he stays in Flor¬ 
ida, business seems to be strong. 

But the Trump Organization 
has had customers bleed away 
from other locations, particularly 
those who eschew political con¬ 
troversy. His golf clubs in Cali¬ 
fornia and New York have lost 


charity tournaments. His courses 
in Scotland just reported that 
their losses doubled in 2016. 

Before Trump ran for office. 
The Post found, at least three of 
the four mqjor US. sports pro¬ 
vided his properties with regu¬ 
lar business. The exception was 
football. The Post could not iden¬ 
tify any National Football League 
teams that stayed at Trump ho¬ 
tels, although five NFL teams de¬ 
clined to comment and seven did 
not respond to repeated inquiries. 
NFL teams typically do not stay 
at luxury hotels. 

The majority of Trump’s pro 
sports customers came from the 
National Basketball Association. 

For Trump’s business, those 
visits meant money. Teams paid 
about $20,000 per night for rooms 


Lufthansa to buy large parts of bankrupt Air Berlin 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — Lufthansa CEO 
Carsten Spohr said Thursday that 
the airhne will sign an agreement 
to buy large parts of the bankrupt 
carrier Air Berlin, the German 
news agency dpa reported. 

Spohr said that both airlines 
will sign the agreement later in 


the day in Berlin. 

Air Berlin declared bankruptcy 
in August following years of loss¬ 
es and the decision of its biggest 
shareholder. Gulf airhne Etihad, 
to cease financing. 

It had been in talks for weeks 
with Lufthansa and easyJet about 
selling parts of its business. 


Air Berhn had been Germany’s 
second-biggest carrier after Luf¬ 
thansa. The airline carried some 
80,000 people a day, mostly on 
short-haul destinations. 

After Air Berlin filed for bank¬ 
ruptcy, the German government 
gave the airline a 150 milhon euro 
government loan to stay afloat 


while it was negotiating possible 
deals with Lufthansa and others. 

Earher this week, dpa reported 
that the airline said in a letter to 
employees that flights under the 
airline code AP “according to the 
currently state of things, will no 
longer be possible after Oct. 28 at 
the latest.” 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


$2,793 $3,069 

-6.1 cents -6.1 cents 


$3,314 $3,007 

-6.0 cents -1.6 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,059 - $2,809 

-6.0 cents - -2.0 cents 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


Okinawa $2,539 

Change in price -6.0 cents 


$3,014 $3,259 $3,010 

-6.1 cents -6.0 cents -1.6 cents 


South Korea 
Change in price 


Change in price 


Guam $2,569** $2,849 

Change in price -6.0 cents -6.0 cents 


Oct. 11,2017 

Dow Jones 42.21 

industrials 22,872.89 

Nasdaq 16.30 

composite 6,603.55 


and food, according to one team 
official’s estimate. 

NBA patronage of Trump ho¬ 
tels began to change in June 
2015, when Trump entered the 
White House race as a hard-right 
figure, stoking suspicions about 
immigrants and resentment of 
coastal elites. 

Soon after, he began to lose 
some customers from the league, 
whose ranks of players are three- 
quarters black and include many 
who have been outspoken about 
issues such as law enforcement’s 
treatment of blacks. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (Oct. 13). 

Dollar buys (Oct. 13). 

British pound (Oct. 13). 

Japanese yen (Oct. 13). 

South Korean won (Oct. 13). 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.2160 

.€0.8224 

.$1.35 

.110.00 

.1,108.00 

.0.3772 

British pound. 

.$1.3139 

Canada (Dollar). 

China fYuanJ 

.1.2488 

.6.5891 

Denmark (Krone).6.2919 

Egypt (Pound).17.6175 

Euro.$1.1832/0.8452 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8086 

Hungary (Forint).261.06 

Israel (Shekel).3.4965 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3021 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.7.9081 

.51.53 

.3-61 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.3.7502 

.1.3539 

.1,131.17 

.0.9759 

33 13 


Turkey (New Lira).3.6620 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 


$2,725 
No change 


No change 
$3,135 
-6.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Oct. 14-20 


Standard & 4 . 6 O 

Poor’s 500 2,555.24 


Russell 

2000 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rale 4 00 

Discount rate.1.75 

Federal funds market rate.1.16 

3-month bill.1.07 

30-year bond.2.87 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 


FRIDAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


FRIDAY IN EUROPE 


SATURDAY IN THE PACIFIC 
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Long-awaited retro sidescrolling video game 
will frustrate, delight players in equal measure 

Review, Page 26 
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GADGET WATCH 

Customizable tool brings order to your keys 


Katherine pREv/Washington Post 

Sugarfina's seven-day gummy bear “cleanse” kit. 

Gummy ‘cleanse’ just for fun 


By Maura Judkis 

The Washington Post 

T he gummy bear cleanse 
sounds like a joke, and for 
one day, that’s all it was. 
On April 1, 2016, Rosie 
O’Neill, co-founder of the boutique 
candy brand Sugarfina, decided to 
play an April Fools’ prank, send¬ 
ing an email to customers adver¬ 
tising the brand’s newest flavor: 
green juice. It was funny because 
although green juice can taste 
good, many people don’t exactly 
drink the spinach- or kale-based 
beverage for its flavor, just its 
health benefits. 

The joke went over their heads. 
“We started getting phone calls 
from people, people emailing us 
and saying, ‘Where I can I buy 
these?”’ said O’Neill, who spent 
the day on the phone apologizing 
to all the customers who did not 
realize it was April Fools’ Day. 
“That lightbulb moment went off, 
like, ‘Oh, people might actually 
want this as a real product.’ ” 
That’s how the seven-day 
gummy bear “cleanse” was born. 
The word “cleanse” is in quotation 
marks because Sugarfina doesn’t 
think people should consume only 
gummy bears for one week, and 
the company isn’t claiming to re¬ 
move toxins from a person’s body. 

Sugarfina is already well-known 
for popularizing gummies based 
on another popular beverage: rose. 
They offer other boozy treats, 
such as bourbon, tequila and the 
Cuba libre. For the green juice 
gummies, which were introduced 
for real this April, they partnered 


with Pressed Juicery, a Califor¬ 
nia-founded juice company with 
locations across the country. 

“It’s a little less intense on the 
green side,” O’Neill said. “It’s 
more apple- and lemon-domi¬ 
nated.” They also added vitamins 
C and A to the gummy bears, but 
one of the mini bottles of gum¬ 
mies will give you only 20 percent 
of your daily value for each. It’s 
not meant to replace a gummy 
vitamin, though. A full seven-day 
cleanse will set you back $23. 

“It’s meant to be a tongue-in- 
cheek fun thing. It’s meant to be a 
gift for your friend who’s healthy 
and loves juices,” O’Neill said. 
“Our customers see it as that. 
They’re not actually thinking 
they’re doing a cleanse.” 

Except there actually is another 
type of gummy bear cleanse, and 
hoo boy does it cleanse. You see, 
a few years ago, thanks to some 
online reviews, people discovered 
that eating sugar-free gummy 
bears produced the same effect 
as laxatives. The culprit is a low- 
calorie sweetener called Lycasin, 
which is difficult for many people 
to digest. Its effects kick in after as 
few as a dozen bears. 

For the record: Sugarfina 
gummy bears do not contain Lyca¬ 
sin, only real sugar. There are no 
artificial colors or flavors. In fact, 
O’Neill didn’t even know about the 
sugar-free gummy bear cleanse 
until this interview. 

“This is the first time I’m hear¬ 
ing about it. Hopefully people 
aren’t making that association,” 
she said. “We really wouldn’t en¬ 
courage anything like that.” 


ON THE COVER: In “Cuphead,” players are tasked by a cartoonish 
devil with tracking down a series of bet welchers. 

studio MDHR 




By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 


T he Keyport Pivot is a cool, modern and 
customizable tool that is so easy to as¬ 
semble and use for a variety of every¬ 
day tasks. And it fits in your pocket. 

The Pivot’s main compartment is solidly 
constructed of 6061 aircraft aluminum with 
stainless steel components. Locking screws 
easily open and then tighten with a screwdriver 
or coin to keep it securely in place but allow you 
to add up to nine standard keys, which fold in 
and out easily. More keys can be added with an 
expansion kit. 

What makes this an innovative and useful 
device is the add-on modules and inserts. The 
inserts are added inside the Pivot, while the 
modules are attached to the outside. 

With these options, you can add a USB 3.0 
drive in sizes of 32GB or 64GB (there is also an 
8GB option in USB 2.0). Other choices include 
pliers, screwdriver, scissors, a pen and the 
Griffin multi-tool insert, which includes a bottle 
opener. You can even add existing tools such as 
the Griffin Pocket Mini and Klecker Knives’ 
new line of Stowaway Tools. 

The modules, also easily added or removed, 
include a 12-lumen flashlight (powered by a pair 
of CR1220 watch batteries), a Bluetooth tracking 
module to pair with the TrackR app to help if 
the Pivot is missing. If you’re within Bluetooth 
range, the app will ring the module to alert you 
to its whereabouts. A 2.2-inch pocketknife mod¬ 
ule can easily be removable for TSA travel. 

Another nice security feature is the Keypor- 
tlD. So if you get a Pivot, make sure it’s regis¬ 
tered at mykeyport.com since a free two-year 
subscription is included. A lanyard and carabin- 
ers can be attached. 

A D-ring on the end can be used to attach a 
car remote or carabiners. 

The pivot is $19.99 and available in red, white 
or silver. You get an extension pack, three spac¬ 
ers and an extra spring washer. 

Check the Keyport store for a 
great choice of bundles of modules 
and inserts, or just go a la carte. A 
quick sampling shows that a 
64GB USB 3.0 flash drive 
insert is $54.99, 
and a black pen 
insert is $8.99. 

The pocket knife 
module is $19.99, 
and the mini-flash- 
light module is $9.99. 

Online: mykeyport.com 

The Keyport Pivot’s main 
compartment is made out of 6061 
aircraft aluminum with stainless steel 
components. 


FrontRow/TNS 

The FrontRow wearable camera enables users 
to record and/or share everything in real time. 

For millennials or anyone desiring to record 
every step, motion and life moment, the Front- 
Row wearable camera is a great way to record 
and even share everything in real time. 

The fashionable circular pendant Android- 
based camera (2.3-by-2.7-by-0.4 inches) can be 
worn around your neck or attached to whatever 
you want with a clip. Video records at 1080p 
(1920 X 1080) up to a frame rate of 30fps. 

There are actually two cameras. One is an 
8-megapixel main camera, which can film up to 
2.7K and has optical image stabilization. 

The other is a reversible 5-megapixel camera, 
which is perfect for selfles with a 2-inch circular 
touchscreen display and can film up to 2K. 

Both work for still images, videos and even 
live streaming to social media since Wi-Fi and 
Bluetooth are built-in. Audio is captured in ste¬ 
reo, and there’s a built-in IW mono speaker for 
playback; there’s 2GB of internal ram and 32GB 
of internal storage. 

A first-person time-lapse feature called Story 
Mode is really cool. This allows the FrontRow 
to take a photo every few seconds and then com¬ 
bine into a time-lapse video. 

The USB 3.0/2.0 Type-C port 
is used for charging the bat¬ 
tery, which will give you about 
two hours of recording and 50 
hours of standby. 

Online: frontrow.com; 
$399, available in Black or 
Rose Gold 


ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes for the 
week ending Oct. 5: 

1. "Thunder," Imagine Dragons 

2. "Mi Gente" (feat. Beyonce),) Balvin 
& Willy William 

3. "Look What You Made Me Do," 
Taylor Swift 

4. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

5. "Bodak Yellow," Cardi B 

6. "Feel It Still," Portugal. The Man 

7. "Sorry Not Sorry," Demi Lovato 

8. "Perfect," Ed Sheeran 

9. "What Lovers Do" (feat. SZA), 
Maroon 5 

10. "1-800-273-8255" (feat. Alessia 
Cara & Khalid, Logic 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify through 
Oct. 10: 

1. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

2. "New Rules," Dua Lipa 

3. "Too Good at Goodbyes," Sam 

4. "Dusk Till Dawn — Radio Edit," 
ZAYN 

5. "Havana," Camila Cabello 

6. "1-800-273-8255" (feat. Alessia 
Cara & Khalid, Logic 

7. "What Lovers Do" (feat. SZA), 
Maroon 5 

8. "Silence," Marshmello 

9. "Perfect," Ed Sheeran 

10. "Mi Gente" (feat. Beyonce),) 

Balvin & Willy William 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending Oct. 8: 

1. "Pirates of the Caribbean: Dead 
Men Tell No Tales" 

2. "Wonder Woman" 

3. "Spider-Man: 

Homecoming" 

4. "Blade Runner 
(The Final Cut)" 

5. "Girls Trip" 

6. "The Big Sick" 

7. "Transformers: The 
Last Knight" 

8. "Blade Runner" 

9. "Hocus Pocus" 

10. "The Book of 
Henry" 

— Compiled by AP 


VIDEO GAMES 

Game Informer ranks the Top 10 Play¬ 
Station 4 games for October: 

1. "Middle-earth: Shadow of War," 
Warner Bros. 

2. "Destiny 2," Activision Blizzard 

3. "NBA2K18," 2K Sports 

4. "FIFA 1 8," EA Sports 

5. "SteamWorld Dig 2," Image and 

6. "Dishonored: Death of the Outsider," 
Bethesda 

7. "Pro Evolution Soccer 2018," 

Konami 

8. "Marvel vs. Capcom: Infinite," 

9. "Gundam Versus," Bandai Namco 

10. "Hob," Runic Games 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending Oct. 8: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. NBA2K18 

4. Plague Inc. 

5. Bloons TD 5 

6. REKT! 

7. iScheduleHotSchedules 

8. kirakira-t- 

9. Geometry Dash 

10. Toca Life: Office 

— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



1 

Midland rewriting 
country’s rules 


The gentlemen of Midland 
— Jess Carson (from left), Mark 
Wystrach and Cameron 
Duddy — not only sound 
retro, but they look the 
part too: shaggy hair and 
mustaches, denim with 
sewn-on patches, bespoke 
Western wear and vintage 
T-shirts. The Texas-based 
trio has hit upon a sur¬ 
prisingly successful blend 
of modern traditional¬ 
ist country music that’s 
invoking the sound of the 
genre’s past for a new gen¬ 
eration of fans. For some, it 
doesn’t hurt that Wystrach 
used to be an underwear 
model, but the group’s best 
selling point truly is its sound 
• Profile, Page 36-37. 


2 

Eminem comes to 
stomp in freestyle rant 

Fans of Eminem likely know of the Detroit- 
based rapper’s deep distaste for our presi¬ 
dent. The Shady One upped the ante in a 
segment filmed last week and released Tues¬ 
day. Em went so far as to literally give any 
supporters of his who also support Donald 
Trump the finger. The tirade included shots 
at Trump’s tax plan and his criticism of NFL 
players in light of more serious issues, but 
didn’t stop there. He closed with a non-rhym¬ 
ing but emphatic, “We love America, and we 
love our military. But we HATE TRUMP!” 

• Watch the clip at tinyurl.com/y7rtfqsb. 



New, returning shows flood TV 

A list of what’s premiering on AFN in the coming week: 

• Season 2 of “Riverdale” starts Friday on AFN-Pulse; 
Series premiere of “Dynasty” airs Friday on AFN-Pulse; 

• Series premiere of “Growing Up Supermodel” airs 
Friday on AFN-Pulse; 

• Season 3 of “Mr. Robot” starts Saturday on AFN- 
Spectrum; 

• “NOVA” returns Saturday on AFN-Prime; 

• “Supernatural” returns Saturday on AFN-Prime; 

• Season 4 of “Jane the Virgin” starts Saturday on 
AFN-Pulse; 

• Season 3 of “Crazy Ex-Girlfriend” starts Saturday 
on AFN-Pulse; 

• Series premiere of “Valor,” Saturday on AFN-Pulse; 
“Supergirl” Season 3 starts Sunday on AFN-Spectrum; 

• Season 6 of “Arrow” starts Sunday on AFN-Spectrum; 

Season 4 of “The Flash” starts Sunday on AFN-Spectrum; 

Season 3 of “DC’s Legends of Tomorrow” starts Sunday on AFN-Spectrum; 
Series premiere of “Forces of Nature” airs Sunday on AFN-Prime; 

Season 2 of “The Shannara Chronicles” starts Tuesday on AFN-Pulse. 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 



3 

‘Marshall’ portrays civil rights legend as real-life superhero 


Portraying the familiar 

The actors in “Marshall,” said director 
Reginald Hudlin, “weren’t looking 
to do imitations,” and that was a 
fortunate thing: There’s certainly not a 
lot of footage of Thurgood Marshall in 
the courtroom, Hudlin said. It’s a far 
different matter, though, when making 
a biopic about a subject everybody 
knows, someone about whom there 
are a lot of pictures, recordings and 
videos, leaving the actor “kind of boxed 
in,” as Hudlin put it. The following are 
examples of biopics about African- 
Americans in which the actors and 
directors were boxed in, and the 
results were understandably mixed. 


By John Anderson 

Newsday 

L et’s admit the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth: We hear 
there’s a movie about Thurgood 
Marshall — the crusading civil 
rights lawyer who argued the landmark 
Brown v. Board of Education case and 
became the first black justice on the U.S. 
Supreme Court — and we expect something 
high-minded, noble, earnest and medicinal. 
With heroic music. And halos. 

When it opens this weekend, “Marshall” 
may force a reordering of our expectations. 

“People are responding to this movie like 
it’s ‘Wonder Woman,”’ said Josh Gad (“Book 
of Mormon,” “Beauty and the Beast”), who 
plays Sam Friedman, the real-life lawyer 
who is dragooned by Thurgood Marshall 
(Chadwick Boseman) into fighting a case 
of racial injustice in 1941 Connecticut. Gad 
may not be an impartial witness, but he put 
his finger on what distinguishes “Marshall” 
from your standard Hollywood biopic: If 
they called it “Thurgood Marshall, Super¬ 
hero,” it wouldn’t be that far off. 

“At its core, it’s a crowd pleaser,” said 
Gad. “That might be something with some 
negative connotations, but I think it’s also 
hopeful, and empowering. And let’s not 
forget that Reggie comes from the world 
of writing comic books, including ‘Black 
Panther.’” 

“Reggie” is director Reginald Hudlin, 
whose eclectic career — which began with 
the comedy “House Party” (1990), directed 
with his brother Warrington — has indeed 
included work in the Marvel Universe. And 
he freely admits the connection. 
“Sometimes,” he said, “to appreciate the 


achievements of these great men we have 
to take them off the pedestal. In the case 
of Thurgood Marshall, our mental image 
of him is as an old man, in robes, seques¬ 
tered away in the Supreme Court. So to see 
him as a young man, smoking, drinking, 
flirting, fighting — you’ll be, ‘Oh I know 
this guy!’ And when he’s a guy with all 
this swagger and is the smartest guy in 
any room he’s in, it’s kind of amazing he’s 
human. In fact, he’s more than human. 

So we get back to the superhero place in a 
very natural, earned way.” 

Marshall is played by Boseman, who has 
had some experience playing trailblazers 
(Jackie Robinson in “42”; James Brown in 
“Get on Up”). When the film opens, Mar¬ 
shall is the NAACP’s chief legal counsel and 
Boseman makes him a charismatic, cock¬ 
sure crusader for equal rights, one with an 
unconcealed contempt for institutional rac¬ 
ism. Outside of a tender, often long-distance 
relationship with his beloved wife, Buster 
(Keesha Sharp), Marshall’s life is dedicated 
to cases of racial injustice, one of which 
he finds in Bridgeport, Conn. — a black 
chauffeur named Joseph Spell (Sterling K. 
Brown) has been accused of assaulting and 
attempting to murder his white employer 
(Kate Hudson). 

The whole case smells, as do the rulings 
from the bench: Marshall is barred from 
participating by the presiding judge (James 
Cromwell). So while Marshall continues to 
direct the defense, local attorney Friedman 
has to take over the courtroom presentation. 

“The film is pretty close to what actu¬ 
ally happened,” said Gad. “It’s a case that’s 
sort of been forgotten in light of what else 
happened in the man’s life, but at the time 
it was tabloid fodder: You had an African- 


American chauffeur accused of raping his 
white employer. You had families all over 
Bridgeport firing any employees who were 
‘colored.’ In many ways at that time it was 
a death penalty to lose your job, so it isn’t 
just about Joseph Spell. It’s about an entire 
community.” 

It’s also a lot about Friedman, who for 
director Hudlin represents something more 
than just a character in an obscure criminal 
case. 

“He’s kind of the audience,” the direc¬ 
tor said. “We’re all living our lives, getting 
along; things are unfair, but we really can’t 
complain. And then Thurgood Marshall 
crashes in — and you realize he’s provid¬ 
ing something you’re missing, which is a 
mission.” 

The mission of the film, Hudlin said, has 
changed a bit since they were making it 
more than a year ago; race relations weren’t 
so fraught and the US. election was just 
underway. “Dan Stevens, who’s English, was 
following the Brexit vote,” he said, referring 
to the ex-“Downton Abbey” actor who plays 
prosecutor Lorin Willis. “And we’re saying, 
‘Nah, that will never happen.’ Then it does, 
and we say, ‘What does that mean?’ And we 
find out later. 

“So the movie does two things,” Hudlin 
continued. “There’s a comfort that comes 
from knowing that when good people come 
together, dedicated to the truth, the truth 
will set you free.” At the same time, he 
said, the movie ends with more people 
coming to Thurgood Marshall for help, 
with more tales of racial injustice, “and 
audiences are like, ‘Right: The struggle 
continues.’ And we have to keep fighting. 
The truth is, freedom ain’t free. And every 
generation has to be tested.” 



“Barry” 2016 

Few Americans have as indel¬ 
ible an image in the public 
mind as Barack Obama, but 
this Netflix movie, while not 
entirely successful, did have 
the advantage of look-alike 
Devon Terrell, who plays 
Obama as a college student. 

“Ray” 2004 

A triumph for Jamie Foxx, 
who not only won an 
Oscar but delivered a great 
performance as Ray Charles, 
in a film bio that might not 
have done the late singer 
total justice, but was certainly 
musical. 

“Ali” 2001 

Michael Mann’s bio of 
Muhammad Ali probably 
suffered from its subject 
being too recognizable and 
too potent for even Will 
Smith’s considerable persona 
to eclipse. 


“Malcolm X” 1992 

starring Denzel Washington, 
“Malcolm X’’ was made at 
the right time — its subject 
was ripe for renewed atten¬ 
tion and director Spike Lee 
provided it, though perhaps 
more worshipfully than was 
necessary. 

“Lady Sings 
the Blues” 1972 

Diana Ross plays Billie 
Holiday — someone with 
whom the ex-Supreme had 
no resemblance physically. 


Oscars including one for Ross. 


musically or artistically. But 
hey, it was nominated for five 


SOURCE: Newsday 
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‘The Foreigner’ 

Chan gets his 
‘Taken’ moment 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

L egendary action star and 

martial arts maestro Jackie 
Chan gets his “Taken” 
moment with the terrorism 
thriller “The Foreigner,” writ¬ 
ten by David Marconi, directed 
by frequent Bond director Martin 
Campbell. Chan co-stars as a man 
seeking vengeance for the death 
of his daughter in a bloody Lon¬ 
don bombing. His counterpart is a 
grizzled former 007 himself. Pierce 
Brosnan, growling his way into a 
meaty and morally ambiguous role 
as former IRA member and Irish 
Deputy Minister Liam Hennessy, at¬ 
tempting to politick his way around 
the aftermath of the bombing, which 
is claimed by a rogue IRA cell. 

Adapted from Stephen Leather’s 
novel “The Chinaman,” “The 
Foreigner” is only so-titled because 
the alternative would have caused 
an outcry. Chan’s character Quan 
Ngoc Minh is mostly referred to as 
“the Chinaman” throughout, even 
though he’s ethnically Vietnamese. 
Despite its literary origins, the film 
feels a bit like a writer tossed a few 
darts at a board labeled with aging 
action stars and various terrorist 
groups and just decided to make 
it work. Jackie Chan vs. the Irish 
Republican Army? That could work. 
What’s next: Bruce Willis vs. ETA? 
Jean-Claude Van Damme takes on 
Aum Shinrikyo? 

Chan’s role is brooding, seri¬ 
ous and simple. He wants names. 
Names of those responsible for his 
daughter’s death. Rebuffed by the 
police and government, he relies 
on his old bag of tricks, developed 
in the jungles of Vietnam, honed by 
U.S. Special Forces. He detonates 
homemade bombs with notes just 
reading “NAMES” all around the 
environs of deputy minister Hen- 
nessy’s stomping grounds of Belfast. 
He plants nasty jungle traps, 
ensnaring Hennessy’s thugs. All 
just to get some facetime with the 
minister. These bombers certainly 
messed with the wrong dad. 

Chan, now in his 60s, isn’t the 
energetic tornado of whirling kicks 
and punches he once was, but he’s 
still got it. His fighting style in the 
film is brutish, resourceful and 
extremely effective. Brosnan is the 
talker, deploying his suaveness, talk¬ 
ing out of both sides of his mouth to 
British politicians and his cabal of 
former (or are they?) IRA militants. 

It’s a refreshing change of pace 
to see Chan in this more serious 
role, but he isn’t given all that much 
to do. When he isn’t in motion, he 
stares vacantly, communicating his 
shock and trauma, his character 
merely a violent automaton. 

There’s a lot happening in “The 
Foreigner.” One sequence intercuts 
Chan being stalked through the 
forest by Hennessy’s special ops 
soldier nephew, while Hennessy 
chats with the British police who 
are surveilling him with drones, 
while also torturing the truth out of 
one of his own pals. Meanwhile, a 
likely terrorist seduces a reporter. 
With all this, it still feels so dull. 

“The Foreigner” is rated R for vioience, 
ianguage and some sexuai materiai. 
Running time: 116 minutes. 



Chadwick Boseman 
stars in “Marshall.” 
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An engaging portrait 


‘Marshall’ tells story of first black Supreme 
Court justice as a self-assured young man 


By Alan Zilberman 
Special to The Washington Post 


I n “Marshall” — a throwback to such 
courtroom-focused procedurals as 
“Witness for the Prosecution” and 
“To Kill a Mockingbird” — Thurgood 
Marshall is seen as something of a legal 
superhero. The late Supreme Court justice 
cuts a striking figure as he prepares to don 
his judicial robes before the film flashes 
back to the early 1940s, when, as a young at¬ 
torney for the NAACP, he brought to the job 
an unwavering commitment to justice. 

This oversimplified rendering, however, 
is complicated by the fact that the film is 
set in the Jim Crow era and centers on the 
case of a black man who has been accused 
of raping a white woman. Director Regi¬ 
nald Hudlin handles the story with just 
enough finesse to make its details more 
thrilling than uneasy. 

Chadwick Boseman plays the title 
character, a confident young attorney who 
heads wherever the NAACP sends him. 
When a black chauffeur, Joseph Spell 
(Sterling K. Brown), is accused of sexual 
assault by his employer’s wife, Connecticut 
socialite Eleanor Strubing (Kate Hudson), 
Marshall’s boss (Roger Guenveur Smith) 
assigns him to Spell’s defense. 

Because Marshall is not licensed to 
practice in Connecticut, another attorney 
(Josh Gad) must vouch for him. Gad’s Sam 
Friedman is drafted for the hearing by a 
judge (James Cromwell), who arrives at an 
odd decision: The accused will be defended 
by Friedman, not Marshall, who, although 
he may act as co-counsel, is not allowed to 
speak in court. 

There are two concurrent stories that 
play out here, informing each other in ways 
both direct and subtle. The first involves 
the case itself, with Spell declaring his 
innocence and his lawyers preparing his 
defense. The second concerns the relation¬ 
ship between Spell’s two attorneys, each of 


whom resents the other and yet must work 
as part of a team. Hudlin takes the natural 
chemistry between Boseman and Gad — or 
the utter lack of it — and makes that work 
in the film’s favor. Although the two men 
eventually arrive at a certain rapport, their 
eventual camaraderie still retains the awk¬ 
wardness you would expect between a black 
man and a Jew forced to work together in 
lily-white Connecticut. 

Their fight to prove Spell’s innocence 
entails some forensic investigation, but pri¬ 
marily relies on testimony, which Hudlin 
supplements with flashbacks that have been 
drained of color, creating a noirish aes¬ 
thetic that deepens the lurid aspects of the 
case — a classic he said/she said scenario 
that puts Friedman in the awkward posi¬ 
tion of impugning Strubing’s integrity on 
the stand. That’s a tough needle to thread, 
as it risks coloring Strubing as a victim and 
Friedman as cruel. 

The script (co-written by Jacob Koskoff 
and his father, Michael Koskoff) finds a 
solution to this problem through a mor¬ 
ally complex series of events that involves 
two people worried about saving face. The 
scenes with Spell and Strubing on the wit¬ 
ness stand are the best in the film. 

“Marshall” includes too many perfunc¬ 
tory biographical scenes that distract 
from, rather than add to, the tale. Subplots 
about Marshall’s relationship with writer 
Langston Hughes (Jussie Smollett) and his 
marriage — which helps inform Marshall’s 
legal strategy — offer little more than his¬ 
torical footnotes. 

Despite simplistic moments and needless 
digressions, “Marshall” still makes for an 
engaging legal drama that largely avoids 
giving its subject the Great Man treatment. 
Boseman plays Marshall as both cocky and 
smart but with no inkling of the giant he 
would become. 


“Marshall” is rated PG-13 for mature thematic 
content, sexuality, violence and some strong 
language. Running time: 118 minutes 


‘Happy Death Day’ 

A smart take 
on horror genre 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 


(i 
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^ appy Death Day,” 
the story of a 
woman who’s 
ta caught in an end¬ 
less loop of her own death, follows in 
the footsteps of “Get Out” by taking 
familiar elements from the horror 
genre but delivering the scares with 
more wit, wisdom and wonder. 

It starts with Tree Gelbman 
(Jessica Rothe), a sorority sister in 
desperate need of some sensitivity 
training, waking up in a strange 
college dorm room. Her meeting 
with the dorm’s occupant, the sweet 
and naive Carter Davis (Israel 
Broussard), is the start of a string 
of humiliating moments magnified 
by it being Tree’s birthday. Her suf¬ 
fering comes to an end when a man 
dressed in black wearing a baby 
face mask attacks and kills her. 

Tree wakes the next morning 
(that’s really the same morning) 
with a m^or sense of deja vu and, 
ultimately, a murderous end to her 
day. It takes Tree only three or four 
times of being killed before she re¬ 
alizes that until she figures out the 
identity of her killer, the day will 
continue to repeat. But each time 
Tree awakens, she’s a bit weaker. 

The real killer here (figuratively 
speaking) is that the suspect list is 
massively long because of Tree’s 
lack of caring for anyone but herself 

This is where “Happy Death Day” 
takes a different approach to the 
genre. Scott LobdeU’s script features 
many tropes from the horror film 
world. It starts with the central figure 
of Tree, a beautiful blonde who al¬ 
ways seems to be wearing the wrong 
shoes to run away from her killer. But 
in a twist, she ends up being both the 
victim and savior in this story. 

“Happy Death Day” has a body 
count to rival most horror movies. 

But, because almost all the deaths are 
of the same person, the count could 
also be seen as very small. Either 
way, the best place where “Happy 
Death Day” departs from the tried- 
and-true horror format is having 
Tree be the subject of all the attacks. 
In a standard horror movie, the only 
fun is guessing in which order those 
trapped in an old mansion, camp¬ 
ground, sorority house, etc. will be 
killed. Since that’s not in the equation, 
the focus goes from a morbid game of 
chance to a smart whodunit. 

The film also features a creepy 
killer who covers his identity with a 
strange mask. A hockey mask for a 
killer immediately suggests there’s 
violence in the heart of the person 
wearing it. The chubby-cheeked 
baby face mask shouldn’t be that 
creepy, but there’s a strangeness to 
the design that makes it work. 

Tree relives her death day repeat¬ 
edly and it’s obvious that somehow, 
the killer is going to find her. Even 
with that knowledge, Lobdell’s 
script is so smartly written that 
each ending comes as a surprise. 

Director Christopher Landon has 
created in “Happy Death Day” a 
film that has scary moments but is 
not burdened by the endless slaugh¬ 
ter of so many other horror films. 

THap'pyfreSh fray^lsTafed PG-13 foT 

violence, sexual content, language, partial 
nudity. Running time: 93 minutes. 
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three equippable supermoves. 

Cuphead can also perform a parry 
move executed by tapping the jump 
button a second time when close to any 
pink objects in the level. This move is 
Cuphead’s sole defensive maneuver, and 
a properly executed parry will build 
the super meter faster. Cuphead is very 
fragile and can only take up to three 
hits (four with an upgrade) before dying 
and having to start the level over again. 

As the titular Cuphead (or his brother 
Mughead, if tackling the game in multi¬ 
player), you’re tasked by a cartoonish 
devil with tracking down a series of bet 
welchers. They can be found scattered 


Photos courtesy of Studio MDHR 

Inspired by cartoons of the 1930s, the visuals and audio of “Cuphead” are 
created with the same techniques of the era, i.e. traditional, hand-drawn 
animation, watercolor backgrounds and original jazz recordings. 


As pretty as it is tough 

‘Cuphead’ brings pain, gaming bliss in equal measure 


around an overworld reminiscent of the 
type found in “Super Mario World.” 

The levels themselves don’t have to 
be tackled in a strictly linear fashion. 
There are usually two or three levels 
you can choose from before hitting a 
barrier to the next “chunk” of levels. 

The levels are broken down into 
two m^or categories — boss rush and 
run-and-gun. The boss levels are just 
that — a mano-a-mano fight between 
you and a large, complex boss. The 
run-and-gun levels are more of the 
traditional sidescrolling action type. 
Some of the boss levels send Cuphead 
soaring through the clouds in a biplane, 
replacing the platforming action with a 
hyperactive shooter. 

The boss levels are the highlight here. 
Each is an intricate, multi-form affair 
that will take a lot of patience, a bit of 
luck and plenty of perseverance to con¬ 
quer. When a boss kills you — and you 
will die, often — it can be frustrating, 
but you’re generally learning some¬ 
thing. A bit of a pattern, what attacks 
work best or angles of approach — that 
sort of thing. 

The run-and-gun levels, however, 
are more filled with cheap deaths and 
frustration that builds as you have to re¬ 
play the boring, easily conquered parts 
before getting to the challenging bit. 
Some of the deaths are from obstacles 
you have no way of knowing about 
beforehand, which means memorization 
of the level designs ends up being more 
important than skill or execution. 

There is some amount of that found 
throughout the entire game, but it’s 
more pronounced in the non-boss 
encounters. That’s not to say boss fights 
are without their fiaws. 

Some of the bosses depend a bit too 
much on random chance for my tastes. 
One example is a fight against a dragon 
in which you have to leap from cloud 


Overall grade: g-i- 


to cloud in order to battle. The clouds 
are randomly generated, so there will 
be times where you’re forced to either 
take a leap of faith and hope a cloud 
is created where you’re landing, or 
absorb a hit. 

Many of the bosses also have ran¬ 
dom attack patterns, some of which are 
easier to deal with than others. This 
means that sometimes you face a boss 
that fires off very difficult attacks in 
the very beginning, meaning it’s often 
wise to just reset after getting hit once 
and hope for the easier attack patterns 
on respawn. The randomness doesn’t 
really affect the overall game, but it did 
add a layer of unnecessary frustration 
for me. 

Each of the levels, in theory, takes 
just a few minutes to beat. In practice, 
you’ll be replaying the same levels over 
and over again, so progress is slower 
than the short encounters would sug¬ 
gest. Most players should get through 
“Cuphead” in roughly 10 hours. Thanks 
to the repetition bom from having to 
replay levels, this is a perfect amount of 
time to spend with the game. Any longer 
and it would have worn out its welcome. 

“Cuphead” is certainly the most 
beautiful game of the year, and the most 
difficult game I’ve played in 2017. It’s a 
game that I was cursing at one moment 
and enthralled with the next. 

It’s going to take me a while to earn 
all the achievements in “Cuphead,” and 
I might lose a controller along the way, 
but it’s going to be worth it. 

Grade: B-F 

Platforms: PC (reviewed), Xbox One 

Online: cupheadgame.com 


By Michael S. Darnell 
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✓ ✓ uphead” is a special 

• • ■ * game that will make 

^ players want to put their 
controllers through the 
wall one minute, and want to pick up the 
sticks and get back to it the next. 

“Cuphead,” the gorgeous, bmtally 
difficult sidescroller from indie devel¬ 
opers Studio MDHR, initially caught 
the eye of the gaming public based on 
its charming, 1930s animation visuals. 
Screenshots really don’t do the visuals 
justice. The game oozes charm from 
every frame of its impossibly fiuid 
animation. 

But beneath that innocent-looking 
aesthetic lays the beating heart of one of 
the most difficult games of 2017. 

The visuals are clearly the main 
selling point of “Cuphead.” Every 
aspect of the visual design — from the 
idle animation of Cuphead bobbing up 
and down in time to the jazz-infused 
soundtrack to the colorful, era-appropri¬ 
ate character — sells the 1930s cartoon 
approach. Perhaps never before has a 
game more accurately — or beautifully 
— aped a style so 
completely. 

The game 
looks, sounds and 
feels exactly like 
playing a cartoon 
from the golden 
age of animation. 
And just like 
those olden times 
“Cuphead”seeks 
to emulate, the 
game is unforgiv¬ 
ing, cruel and quick to lay down painful 
life lessons. 

The game is a run-and-gun side¬ 
scroller in the vein of “Metal Slug,” 
“Mega Man” or “Alien Hominid,” with 
simple-to-grasp mechanics, short levels 
and intricately designed boss encoun¬ 
ters. All the mechanical knowledge 
needed to beat the game is introduced 
in a tutorial that should take most play¬ 
ers around 20 seconds to complete. 

It’s relatively simple stuff Cuphead 
can run, jump and fire in eight direc¬ 
tions. Hitting enemies builds up a super 
meter that allows you to fire off larger 
attacks, or, when completely full, one of 





Many more staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Hiking the middie mountain 

Trail makes a good introduction to the Dolomites near Aviano 


By Kent Harris 
Stars and Stripes 

I t’s only a few steps from 
Aviano, Italy, to the foot of 
the Dolomites. 

And getting up into the 
mountains isn’t difficult. It’s 
about a 20-minute drive up to 
Piancavallo, a prime spot for 
skiing, snowboarding and other 
winter sports. 

It takes longer to drive from 
Aviano to Mezzomonte, a hamlet 
built halfway up in the moun¬ 
tains to the west that just about 
perfectly fits its name: middle 
mountain. 

It takes a bit longer to walk up 
there. But for those who want 
to hike in the mountains — and 
not hiking while at Aviano is a 
missed opportunity — the trail 
from Gorgazzo to Mezzomonte is 
a good introduction. 

A sign at the top of the trail on 
the outskirts of Mezzomonte lists 
Gorgazzo as 47 minutes away. 
That’s a fairly good estimate 
— for going down. As for going 
up? Well, if you’re in the same 
kind of shape that I am (not 
good), count on about twice that. 

The trail’s start in Gorgazzo is 
a bit tricky to find. If you aren’t 
looking for the sign, it looks 
more like a backyard. It quickly 
changes into a rough forest road 
with not much to see besides 
trees. It winds, but not up and 
down. It’s pretty much up all the 
way, with a few relatively fiat 
stretches. The trail eventually 
narrows just before it breaks into 
areas dotted by trees. It’s only 
possible to walk single file along 
the rest of the way. 

If you’re like me, you’ll curse 
the rocks you have to climb over 
in stretches on the way up. But 
you’ll curse the fact that there 
aren’t more rocks to help slow 
your descent on the way down. 
The way up is obviously more 
tiring physically. But the way 
down is much tougher mentally, 
especially if your 
shoes are subpar. 

A misstep on 
several stretches 
could easily 
resemble an ugly 
(and rock-filled) 
version of slip-and- 
slide. 

During a recent 
weekday, there 
were only three 
other people on the 
trail: one guy cut¬ 
ting down brush 
and two older 
Italian hikers. And 
there was noth¬ 
ing on the trail in 
terms of animal 
life other than an 
occasional lizard or other small 
creature skittering in the bushes. 

But civilization is never that 
far away. The sound of cars pass¬ 
ing along the mountain highway 
can be heard almost the entire 
trail. Halfway up, the sound of 
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The upper part of the trail offers better views, but is extremely narrow and there are some treacherous 
spots for those who aren’t careful going down. 


ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 

Gorgazzo is about 5 miles west 
of Aviano via the mountain 
highway. There’s a parking lot 
adjacent to a small park just 
off the road. The walk starts 
a few blocks away. The spring 
and grotto are behind Bar alia 
Sorgente. The easiest way to 
reach the trail is to take a right 
before the bar, then a left after 
the house. 

TIMES 

There are no restrictions, but 
stick to daylight and a day with 
little or no rain. 

COSTS 

No charge for parking, walking 
the trail or getting water from 
the fountain at St. Antony the 
Abbot’s in Mezzomonte. 

FOOD 

Osteria Nuvolone in Mezzomonte 
is open from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., 4 to 
7 p.m. and 8 to 10 p.m. Wednes¬ 
days through Saturdays and 9 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays. Closed 
Mondays and Tuesdays. 

There are two other places to 
eat near the bottom of the trail. 
There are also several other 
options along the mountain 
highway. For picnics, the park 
adjacent to the parking lot or a 
few other places along the route 
are good spots. 

INFORMATION 

Nothing official. If you do an 
internet search, you’ll find plenty 
of websites in English that pro- 
Stripes vide information about hiking 
around Aviano. 

— Kent Harris 



There’s a lot more flora than fauna to check 
out on the trail from Gorgazzo to Mezzomonte. 
A close examination on a recent hike revealed 
fluorescent green beetles. 


children playing during recess at 
a school in nearby Polcenigo was 
clear. Trail markers stand out (a 
good thing), and the trail crosses 
power lines a few times (not so 
good). 

But there are spots where one 
can imagine being far away from 


If you know your mushrooms 
— as many Italians do — there 
might be some options for 
a meal along the trail from 
Goig;azzo to Mezzomonte. If you 
don’t, though, eating the wrong 
mushrooms could be dangerous. 

it all. And the feeling of having 
made the climb is pretty good. 

At least until you check out the 
large map in Mezzomonte and 
see how little you’ve actually 
hiked into the Alps. 

harris.kent@stripes.com 



This sign marks the start of the trail from Gorgazzo to Mezzomonte. 
If you’re not in top shape, count on about two hours to get up the 
trail and an hour or so back. 
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Have a peak experience at the Eiffel Tower 



Courtesy of Rick Steves 


Paris views are better from the Eiffel Tower’s second level than from the top, as you’re 
closer to the city’s rooftops. 


G oing up the Eiffel Tower is one 
of the great travel thrills in 
Europe. 

The first visitors ascended in 
1889, the year the Paris World’s Fair 
opened with the tower as its grand center- 
piece. To visit this 1,000-foot-tall orna¬ 
ment today, you’ll battle crowds and pay 
about $20 per person (for the elevator to 
the top), but it’s well worth it. Here are my 
tips for making it fun and time-efficient: 

• Book tickets in advance. It’s fast, easy 
and free to book a reservation online. 
Reserve well ahead for peak times, which 
includes most of the summer; dates open 
up about three months out, and can sell 
out within hours. 

Ticket options include riding the eleva¬ 
tors to the very top, riding only as far as 
the second level or climbing the stairs to 
the first or second level (the top can only 
be reached by elevator). 

If slots are booked up, don’t despair. 
First, try selecting the option for “Lift 
entrance ticket with access to 2nd floor” 
only, as these tickets may still be available 
when the tickets to the summit have been 
snapped up — you can upgrade to a sum¬ 
mit ticket once you’re inside the tower. 

You can also buy a reservation time for 
about $55 by joining one of Fat Tire Tours’ 
“Skip the Line” Eiffel Tower tours (price 
includes Eiffel Tower ticket to the second 
level). And you can bypass some entry 
lines if you’ve booked a table at either of 
the tower’s classy view restaurants. 

Without a reservation, try showing up 
early (about 30 minutes before the tower 
opens), late (after 7 p.m. May-August, after 
5 p.m. in spring and fall, or after 4 p.m. 
in winter), or in less-than-ideal weather 
— lines evaporate in the rain. 

• Consider your timing. For the best of 
all worlds, plan to arrive close to sundown 
to see the views, then stay as it gets dark 


to see the lights. At the top of the hour, a 
five-minute display features thousands of 
sparkling lights lassoing the tower. It’s an 
awesome thing to behold at twilight, when 
darkness fully envelops the city and the 
tower is resplendent with its light show. 

• Expect to be 
there for a while. 
In summer I’d 
budget three to 
four hours to wait 
in line, get to the 
top and enjoy 
the views and 
exhibits on your 
way back down. 
(The quickest 
you could get to 
the top and back 
— with a re¬ 
served ticket, lesser crowds and minimal 
sightseeing — would be about 90 minutes.) 
If you have a reserved entry time, arrive 
about 10 minutes ahead. 

• Keep your valuables out of reach. 
Street thieves plunder awestruck visitors 
gawking below the tower, and tourists in 
crowded elevators are like fish in a barrel 
for predatory pickpockets. Wear a money 
belt or some other means of keeping your 
cash, cards and phone tucked away under 
your clothes. 

• Sightsee from top to bottom. The 
tower has three levels with observation 
platforms at roughly 200, 400 and 900 
feet, all connected by elevators and stairs. 
But there isn’t a single elevator straight 
to the top. To get there, you’ll first ride 
an elevator (or climb 775 steps) to the 
second level. (Some elevators stop on the 
first level, but don’t get off — it’s more 
efficient to see the first level on the way 
down.) Once on the second level, imme¬ 
diately line up for the next elevator to the 


top. (Look for the shortest line; there are 
several elevators and feeder queues.) 

• The peak experience is halfway 
down. Of course, go to the top if you have 
the time. But in my opinion, the best views 
are from this middle level — high enough 
to see all of Paris, but low enough to pick 
out distinguishing landmarks. And don’t 
skip the first level: Explore its shops and 
exhibits, then venture onto its vertigo-in¬ 
ducing glass floor to experience what it’s 
like to stand atop an 18-story building. 

• Save time by taking the stairs down. 
I’ll tolerate lines to ride the elevator up. 


but I prefer to take the stairs down. You’ll 
need to take the elevator from the top 
down to the second level, but can use the 
stairs down from there. It takes about 
five minutes to walk between each level 
— much faster than the elevator line and 
a far more memorable way to return to 
earth. Once back on the ground, you’ll 
appreciate the tower’s romance and engi¬ 
neering even more. 

Mck Steves (rlcksteves.cbm) writes European 

travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 
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TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Plan spooktacular fun 

Long a largely unknown holi¬ 
day throughout most of Europe, 
Halloween has made great 
inroads of late. With seemingly 
everyone seeking thrills and 
chills these days, it can’t hurt to 
plan and book your hauntings in 
advance. 

Here’s an overview of some 
options. 

• Theme parks: Through Nov. 
5, visitors to Europa Park in 
Rust, Germany, can enjoy sea¬ 
sonal decoration, a child-friendly 
spectacle and a Halloween 
parade during regular opening 
hours. The park’s Horror Nights 
Traumatica (Oct. 13-15, Oct. 
20-22, Oct. 25-Nov. 1 and Nov. 
3-4) are re-creations of post¬ 
apocalypse worlds in the form of 
haunted houses and mazes (entry 
31 euros, access to rides not 
included). 

Holiday Park in Hassloch, 
Germany, offers Halloween 
Fright Nights on Oct. 14, 21, 28 
and 31. Friendly ghosts haunt the 
park by day, but as evening falls, 
four scare zones serve up thrills 
for older visitors; europapark. 
de/en 

Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen, 
open for the Halloween season 
through Nov. 5, is famed for its 
beautiful autumnal decor. The 
park offers gentle pursuits for 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


children and moderate thrills for 
older visitors. Park entry costs 
110 Danish krone (about $17.40) 
for adults and is free for those 
ages 8 and under; unlimited ride 
tickets go for an additional 230 
DKK; tivoligardens.com/en/ 
saesoner/halloween 

• Castles: The legendary Burg 
Frankenstein Halloween party 
in Pfungstadt, Germany, first 
started by U.S. soldiers based 
in nearby Darmstadt, marks 
its 40th anniversary this year. 
Zombies, ghosts and ghouls roam 
the ruins of this ancient castle 
and interact with visitors. A 
much tamer version of the event 
is staged on Sundays for families. 
Dates are Oct. 20-21, Oct. 27-28, 
Oct. 30-31 and Nov. 3-4; fam¬ 


ily days are Oct. 22 and 29 and 
Nov. 5. Tickets begin at about 
27.13 euros for the full-on scare 
and 15.63 euros on family days. 
Tickets can only be booked in 
advance. Visitors are delivered 
to the castle by shuttles run¬ 
ning from the parking area on 
Mainstrasse in Pfungstadt or the 
Darmstadt-Eberstadt train sta¬ 
tion; frankenstein-halloween.de 
Burg Satzvey, located about 35 
miles southwest of Bonn, Ger¬ 
many, is the site of Halloween 
frights Oct. 28 and Oct. 31. From 
6 p.m., spooks scare and guests 
get lost in the labyrinth; from 
9 p.m., there’s a party set to DJ 
music in one of the halls. Tickets 
go for 17 euros on Oct. 28 and 20 
euros on Oct. 31; burgsatzvey.de 
• Gardens: Bluehendes Barock 
in Ludwigsburg, Germany, is 
home to what’s billed as the 
world’s biggest pumpkin exhibi¬ 
tion, with some 450,000 gourds 
on display. Each year’s exhibition 
is fashioned around a theme; 
arrangements this year reflect 
ancient Roman times. Gourmets 
can enjoy sampling pumpkin- 
based treats from soups to tarte 
flambee. From Oct. 28 through 
Nov. 1, kids can enjoy Grusel- 
Gewusel, a world of dark pas¬ 
sages and magic. Entry to the 
grounds costs 9 euros for adults 
and 4.50 euros for ages 4-15; 
blueba.de 
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Children get into the act with 
their best ghoulish and Gothic 
costumes at the Bram Stoker 
Festival, Oct. 27-30. 

• Explorations afar: Dublin’s 
Bram Stoker Festival, running 
Oct. 27-30, promises “living 
stories and deadly adventures.” 
Program highlights include a 
Dracula-inspired comedy show, 
parades and a walking tour of a 
cemetery; bramstokerfestival. 
com 

Another city that goes all 
out for Halloween is Derry, 
also known as Londonderry, in 
Northern Ireland. From Oct. 28 


through 31, the walled city offers 
horror shows, illuminations, a 
monster fun fair, guided tours 
and a parade; derryhalloween. 
com 

Culture in Stuttgart 

There are dozens of reasons 
to stay up late on Oct. 14 as 
Stuttgart Nacht serves up its 
rich annual mix of culture and 
entertainment. 

Some 60 venues, from clubs to 
cinemas to churches, make space 
for concerts, theater, dance, film 
and more. 

A peek at this year’s program 
reveals Russian culture of¬ 
fered by Stuttgart’s partner city. 
Samara, in front of the Rathaus; 
a choir singing rhythm and 
blues and gospel music in St. 
Catherine’s Church; a band play¬ 
ing classic rock in the Landtag; 
burlesque in the Keller Klub; 
panoramic views from the TV 
tower; and crash courses in 
Oriental and Bollywood dance at 
a school in Bad Cannstatt. 

The event runs from 7 p.m. 
until midnight at most venues, 
with some spots remaining open 
until 2 a.m. 

Tickets cost 17 euros (about 
$20) for adults; children under 
12 enter free. Ticket holders can 
use the city’s public transporta¬ 
tion network for free from noon 
onward; stuttgartnacht.de 
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A sushi and sashimi deluxe order from the Tokyo Oysy Sushi restaurant in the village of Beck Row, 
England. The 20-piece chefs choice platter costs 18.50 pounds ($24.60). 


After Hours: England 



A collage of customer drawings decorates Tokyo Oysy Sushi. The 
friendly staff leaves a pen and small sheets of paper for customers 
to doodle on while they wait. 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

S ushi lovers near RAF 

Mildenhall, England, can 
indulge their sashimi 
cravings at the nearby 
Tokyo Oysy Sushi restaurant in 
the village of Beck Row. 

In a land full of fish and chips, 
this hidden gem, located only 
771 yards from the base, offers 
delicious eat-in or takeout Asian- 
inspired dishes. 

During my visit, I went with 
the sushi and sashimi deluxe 
order — a chef’s choice of 20 
pieces — for 18.50 pounds 
($24.60). 

Unlike the restaurant chains, 
such as Wagamama, Itsu and 
Wasabi, in larger British cities, 
Tokyo Oysy Sushi serves proper 
slabs of fresh fish cut to order, 
delivered straight up or slung 
over sticky rice. 

I gave my first piece of fatty 
tuna sashimi a quick dunk in a 
slurry of soy sauce and wasabi, 
then let it melt in my mouth 
until the wasabi rush cleared my 
sinuses. 

The fish was smooth and re¬ 
freshing, with none of the frozen 
taste or unpleasant gaminess I’ve 
sometimes encountered at chain 
restaurants. 

Like a hungry shark, I gobbled 
down the 19 pieces remaining on 
a wooden platter. 

If you’re not a sushi fan, Tokyo 
Oysy has a full menu of other 
Japanese dishes, including soba 
and udon noodles, donburi and 
tappanyaki with curry. There is 
also a long list of Chinese items. 

The small restaurant, which 
has excellent service, can seat 
only about 15 customers, but it’s 
loaded with character. 

While they wait, customers 
can doodle away on the small 
sheets of paper left by the 


friendly staff A collage of hand 
drawings that decorates the 
walls made me get up from my 
seat to hunt down notable char¬ 
acters from Japanese animations 
I recognized. 


I can’t speak for the entire 
menu, but this is so far the best 
sushi I’ve eaten in England out¬ 
side of London. 


howard.wiHiam(i>stripes.com 

@Williaml6058388 


TOKYO OYSY SUSHI 


Location: 6A Holmsey Green, 
Beck Row, IP28 8AJ, England. 
After exiting RAF Mildenhall 
via the Lincoln Road gate 
(running in front of the Bird in 
Hand pub), turn right. Tokyo 
Oysy Sushi will be on the left. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Mondays-Saturdays; 2 p.m. to 
9 p.m. Sundays. Despite the 
small space, it’s not hard to 


find a seat outside the lunch 
hour. 

Dress: Casual 

Prices: Asian-inspired appe¬ 
tizers 2-7 pounds ($2.65-9.30), 
sushi and sashimi 2.20-18.50 
pounds and main dishes 3.80- 
10.50 pounds. 

Information: Phone: (3-44) (0) 
1638 716444 

— William Howard 





Bean bake gets 
a healthy revamp 


By Ellie Krieger 

Special to The Washington Post 

T his recipe is my spin 
on a favorite from the 
very first cookbook I 
owned: the “Moose- 
wood Cookbook” by Mollie 
Katzen. That book, which I still 
have — its cover sun-bleached 
and pages spattered — fed me 
throughout my college years 
and beyond. 

One dish from it that I made 
again and again was the simply 
named Cheese-Beans, a savory, 
chili-seasoned bake of red 
beans, fresh tomatoes, chunks 
of sweet apple and cheese. Lots 
of cheese. 

That heavy cheesiness is 
one reason I had not made it 
in years. But I found myself 
craving the dish recently, so I 
decided to take a fresh look at 
it and find a way to achieve its 
comforting, fiavorful essence in 
a more healthful way. I’m sure 
glad I did, because now this 


sumptuous bake is officially 
back in my life. 

My strategy was not to elimi¬ 
nate the cheese; it’s an essential 
element that brings all the 
ingredients together as it melts, 
and it provides an unmistakable 
sumptuousness. But here, it’s a 
supporting player rather than 
the lead. That’s refiected in 
the name I gave it. I Hipped it, 
putting the beans first and Jack 
— as in Monterey Jack — at the 
finish. I kept the apples, toma¬ 
toes and seasonings from the 
original recipe, but upped the 
vegetable ante with a few hand¬ 
fuls of chopped kale, which fit 
in so seamlessly it was like it 
belonged there all along. 

I also made the recipe more 
convenient by cooking it all in 
one Dutch oven rather than 
transferring the mixture to a 
casserole dish. The resulting 
stew is simple autumnal good¬ 
ness, a tasty tribute to the past 
with a sensibility that’s just 
right for today. 


CHILI BEAN APPLE JACK STEW 


6 servings (makes 7y2 to 8 
cups) 

Ingredients: 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

1 large onion, diced (IV 2 to 2 
cups) 

2 teaspoons chili powder 

IV 2 teaspoons kosher salt 

1 teaspoon powdered mus¬ 
tard 

V 2 teaspoon freshly ground 
black pepper 

V 3 cup pale lager beer, such 
as Corona 

4 cups packed chopped baby 
kale leaves 

Three 15-ounce cans no¬ 
salt-added red kidney or pinto 
beans, drained and rinsed 
(about 5 V 4 cups) 

2 large Golden Delicious or 
Jonagold apples, unpeeled, 
cored and diced 

4 medium tomatoes, diced 

4 ounces (1 cup) packed 
grated Monterey Jack cheese 


Directions: 

Preheat the oven to 350 
degrees. 

Heat the oil in a large Dutch 
oven over medium-high heat. 
Once the oil shimmers, stir in 
the onion and cook for about 3 
minutes, until translucent. 

Stir in the chili powder, salt, 
powdered mustard and pep¬ 
per. Add the beer, then the 
kale; cook for about a minute, 
stirring, until the greens have 
wilted. 

Remove from the heat; stir 
in the beans, apple and tomato. 
Top with the cheese. Cover and 
bake (middle rack) for 35 to 40 
minutes, until warmed through, 
the apple is tender and the 
cheese has melted. 

Serve warm. 

Per serving (using ail kidney beans): 
400 calories, 21 g protein, 56 g carbo¬ 
hydrates, 12 g fat, 5 g saturated fat, 

15 mg cholesterol, 430 mg sodium, 15 
g dietary fiber, 12 g sugar 



Goran KosANOvic/The Washington Post 

Chili Bean Apple Jack Stew has been given a modern makeover, 
so cheese is now a supporting player rather than the star. 
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Luther’s moment approaches 


Oct. 31 marks 500th anniversary of Protestant Reformation 






spanned the gulf between the established 
church and a new religious ideology. The 
town’s de facto Main Street, cobbled Col- 
legienstrasse charms visitors with over¬ 
flowing flower boxes, a gurgling canal 
and sidewalk cafes. In between, shops 
display Reformation-themed souvenirs 
from the pedagogic to the playful: biogra¬ 
phies of Luther and his cohorts; detailed 
analyses of early Protestantism; Refor¬ 
mation beer, wine and liquor; chocolates 
and noodles shaped into Luther’s profile; 
and socks knitted with the words “Here I 
stand. I cannot do otherwise” — Luther’s 
supposed retort to the officials of the 
Holy Roman Empire who wanted him to 
take back his criticism of the pope and 
the Catholic Church. 

Within the honey-colored walls of 
the Luther House, the world’s largest 

Reformation museum, it’s easy 
to visualize the more intense 
world of the early 1500s, when 
heated theological discus- 


at Luther’s popular Table Talks. Faded 
ocher and blue paint cover the walls, and 
sunlight streams through circular glass 
panes. At the center of the room stands 
Luther’s battered-looking wooden table, 
said to be the original. 

Nearby, the house’s cavernous lecture 
hall was the scene of frequent religious 
discourses allowing Luther a platform 
upon which to rail against church corrup¬ 
tion and the habit of selling penitential 
indulgences that simultaneously fed 
Rome’s growing budget. 

Across Luther Country, from tiny 
Eisleben, where Luther was born in 1483 
and died some 60 years later, to Erfurt, 
where he attended seminary, from Man- 
sfeld, where Luther lived as a young boy, 
to Torgau, where his wife, Katharina von 
Bora, died, museums and monuments 
remind visitors that Martin Luther was 
once here. All claim close ties to the 
reformer. But at times, the links seem 
nebulous. 

“After 500 years, many buildings 
simply don’t survive,” says Jochen 
Birkenmeier, curator of the Luther House 
museum in Eisenach, where Luther is 
said to have lived and studied from 1498 
to 1501. “It can be difficult all these years 
later to say precisely which portions of 
the Luther story are fact and which are 
legend. But there is a lot that we do know. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Above: The doors of Castle Church in 
Wittenberg, Germany, where Martin Luther 
is said to have post^ his 95 theses that 
railed against the Catholic Church 500 
years ago. 

Below: A statue of Luther looks over the 
main market square in Wittenberg, which 
was Luther’s home longer than anywhere 
else. The city is the nerve center of what is 
known as Luther Country, which has been 
honoring the Protestant reformer all year. 

Eliot SiEiN/Special to The Washington Post 


By Amy S. Eckert 


Chicago Tribune 


F or the world’s roughly 800 mil¬ 
lion Protestants, a small corner 
of eastern Germany is their 
spiritual home — a place that 
takes on added importance this year, 
the 500th anniversary of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

Covering an area roughly 150 miles 
long, so-called Luther Country is the 
birthplace and longtime home of reli¬ 
gious rebel Martin Luther. It was here 
that young Luther allegedly was fright¬ 
ened by a thunderstorm, interpreting a 
lightning strike as a sign to drop out of 
law school in favor of seminary. And it 
was here that the disillusioned theologian 
famously assailed the Catholic Church 
when, it is said, he tacked his 95 theses 
on a church door Oct. 31,1517, launching 
the Reformation. 

While commemorative concerts and 
museum exhibitions have been taking 
place all year, momentum is building as 
Oct. 31 approaches — 500 years to the 
day since Luther posted his grievances 
on Wittenberg’s Castle Church door. 

At the center of the celebrations — and 
in the center of Luther Country, spiritu¬ 
ally if not geographically — sits the small 
town of Wittenberg. With a population of 
just under 50,000, Lutherstadt Witten¬ 
berg, as the city is officially known, was 
home to Martin Luther longer than 
anyplace else. 

Stretching nearly a 
mile between the Castle 
Church and the mon¬ 
astery that became 
Luther’s family home, 

Wittenberg’s Col- 
legienstrasse 


KNOW & GO 

For information about Luther-relat¬ 
ed sites and events, go to visit-luther. 
com, luther2017.de/en and germany. 
travel/en/specials/luther.luther.html. 
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One of the many Martin Luther 
souvenirs visitors can find in 
Wittenberg, Germamy, which is 
expecting an influx of visitors 
for the 500th anniversary of the 
Reformation on Oct. 31. 

FROM PAGE 30 

And clearly Luther’s Reforma¬ 
tion ideas had a profound effect 
not only on Christianity, but on 
the entire Western world.” 

While Birkenmeier and his 
team are reasonably certain 
about which rooms Luther oc¬ 
cupied at the Luther House in 
Eisenach, it’s the reformer’s re¬ 
lationship to the Bible that forms 
the focal point of the museum. 

Displays explain the rarity of 
Bibles in Luther’s youth — Lu¬ 
ther himself never saw a Bible 
until entering seminary. And 
multimedia presentations offer 
insight into the painstaking pro¬ 
cesses Luther employed in trans¬ 
lating the Bible into German. 

But the museum also discusses 
frankly the anti-Semitic views 
held by Luther and some of his 
followers. 

“It’s clear that Martin Luther 
himself was an anti-Semite by 
the end of his life,” says Birken¬ 
meier, adding that many of 
Luther’s writings were used to 
justify the actions of the Third 
Reich. “We can’t deny this side 
of Martin Luther, nor do we want 
to.” 

Luther translated his German 
New Testament some 1,300 feet 
above Eisenach, at the impos¬ 
ing Wartburg Castle, billed as 
the most visited Luther site in 
the world. This medieval castle, 
whose oldest portions date to 
1067, was Luther’s refuge after 
being declared a heretic and an 
outlaw for refusing to recant 
Protestant beliefs at the Diet 
of Worms, a meeting of Holy 
Roman Empire bigwigs in the 
German town of Worms in 1521. 
Within the castle, Luther found 
not only safety, but also peace 
and quiet. The solitude suited 
him. After nearly a year in hid¬ 
ing, he left the castle, newly 
translated New Testament in 
hand. 

The castle’s Luther Room, 
where the reformer undertook 
his translation effort, holds a cer¬ 
tain sanctity for Protestants. It’s 
outfitted simply with rough wood 
paneling, a desk and chair, and 
curiously, a whale vertebra used 
by Luther as a footstool. It’s said 
that Luther’s original desk disap¬ 
peared sliver by sliver, secreted 
away by Protestant devotees. 

It’s also said that while Luther 
worked on his translation, he 
was pestered continuously by the 
devil until finally, in a fit of rage, 
Luther flung an ink bottle at him. 
We’ll never know if either story 
is true. But after 500 years, the 
legend seems likely to remain. 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 


KAISERSLAUTERN BAVARIA 


Z-imtWutG 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11 am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 


COCKTAIL 
CASINO 
I UllCM HAPPY Hour 

ENCHI Hour 

Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
/w.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


Umatrini Itjnilri 


Hauptstrasse432 
55743 Idar - Oberstein 
06781-28059/367733 
ww.restaurant-altekanzlei.de 


I } 09641-454857 

Marktplatz 33 - 92655 Grafenwbhr 
Tue - Sun 5 pm to 3 am 
www.y a nnisbar.de 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 


STUTTGART STUTTGART 


Neuer Pfefferer 


Indian Speciality Restaruant 
Leonberger Str. 97 -71229 Leonberg 
07152/90 32 32 
www.kashmir-restaurant.de 




•ant Et b 


ergartei 


Mediterranean & Swabian cuisine 
Schnarrenberg, 
next to Robinson Barracks 
0711 541 339 
www.neuer-pfefferer.de 





Frauenricten Str 173 | 92637 Weiden 
For reservations, please call 0961 62519. 
www.olympia-weiden.de 


Unsere Offnungszeiten: 
Montag - Mittwoch 
18:00 Uhr bis 23:00 Uhr, 
Donnerstag - Samstag 
18:00 Uhr bis 1:30 Uhr 


Genusswerk Bodega 
Fleischgasse 4 • 92637 Weiden 
Tel.: 0961/48497004 GRILL 

estaurant@genusswerk-bodega.de 
book a table: www.genusswerk-bodega.de 


f 


BURGER IN 

^uchstraBe 1 -71032 8(51)110960 
www.ehrbar-bb.de • info@ehrbar-bb.de 
facebook/Ehrbar-Bbblingen 
Telefon 07031 98 96 961 


Breakfast ■ Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 
Homeade Ice Cream 
Sunday Breakfast 

Turmstr6 

71088 Floizgeriingen 
07031 414777 


Tapas • Cocktails 
Big Outdoor Area 

Rotebuhiplatz 21 Stuttgart 
Tel: 0711 48 98 430 • besitos-stuttgart.de | 



Opening Times 
Mo - Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
Sa 9am to 6pm 

Sun 9am to 7pm 


X' i\ 


Open Daily 11.30-15.00 Uhr I 
17.30-23.30 

500 meters across from Neue Amberger I 
street out of Gate 6, Im Geweberpark 8 I 
www.asiaworld-grafenwoehr.de I 


Yuoki 

Su&hi - RestJurArit ^ Grill 

Ludwigsburger str. 159 
70435 Stuttgart-Zuffenhausen 
Tel. 0711-55077118 ■ www.yuoki.de 
Mon-Sat 11:30-15:00 and 
17:30-23:30. Sun & Fri 11:30-23:30 



Tel:+49 (0)961 20630300 

www.maxundmuh.de 


RHEIN MAIN 


Come Experience Germany's 
I Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaiis-castel.de 
OttoSuhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily fronill:00-24:00 


Weekly new lunch and dinner specials 
Mon.- Friday 11:30 -14:30 & 17:30 
Sat. & German Holidays 18:00 


Two Locations: 

* * HohenloherstraBe 8 | 

\ 70435 Stuttoai 


Mon:11 am-2pm / 5 pm-11 pm 
Wed-Sun: 11 am-2pm / 5pm-11 pm 
I Regensburgerstr. 37, 92224 Amberg 
I Telephone number: 09621/8997752 
shivapalaceamberg.de 


Okinii 


Taunus Strasse 22 
65183 Wiesbaden 
Tel. 0611-23835808 


Eat-in &Take-Out • Ph: 07031 6841041 
Hours: 11:30-2:30, 5:30-11 
Daily lunch special: €6.90 
Hartwaseni, 71088 Hoizgerlingen 
(inside the tennis club) 

,. AIMDIA 

Whouse 

■ ■ RESTAURANT 

AUT'HENTIC AND 
DELICIOUS FOOD! 


MarienstraBe 28 
St \ a'*' 70178 Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 



HOTEL DIRECTORY 2= 


GERMANY 
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The Kingdom of Tonga offers unspoiled beauty, a slow pace and expressive locals 


By Brianna Randall 
Special to The Washington Post 

A S I stepped off the little boat after 48 
hours of travel, I felt a little like Tom 
Sawyer. Mostly because my family 
would be staying in a treehouse. But also 
because the island looked like some¬ 
thing out of a storybook. 

The jungle-covered knoll crested 
gently out of the sea, a small dot punctu¬ 
ating the lagoon between larger islands. 

A hammock swung between two coconut 
trees on a sliver of beach, the white sand stark 
against the green-blue water. The open-air restau¬ 
rant blended neatly into the landscape, its artistic 
curves mimicking nature’s swoops and spirals. 

I guessed that it would take 20 minutes, tops, to 
swim around the whole island. 


“Welcome to paradise,” said Ben Newton, 
owner of Mandala Island Resort. He nodded 
toward two black dogs wagging their tails. “Meet 
the gatekeepers, Higgs and Boson.” 

We’d made it to Vava’u in the Kingdom of 
Tonga, a far-flung destination in the South Paciflc. 
It looked well worth the complicated travel logis¬ 
tics. 

From our home in Montana we’d taken a short 
domestic flight from Missoula to Los Angeles, 
then flown overnight on Fiji Airways to Nadi, Fiji, 
before hopping a small propeller plane to fly 500 
miles east to Tonga’s Vava’u island group. At the 
tiny airport, we loaded into a taxi with a friendly 
local woman (and her high-pitched giggle). 

She gave us the “grand tour” of Neiafu, the cap¬ 
ital of Vava’u, using animated facial expressions 
more often than words to describe landmarks. 

(I later learned that Tongans are renowned for 


their ability to convey meaning through intricate 
eyebrow movements, and would watch entire 
conversations take place in silence.) 

With 6,000 residents, Neiafu is Tonga’s sec¬ 
ond-largest city — although calling its few paved 
roads and colorful one-story buildings a city 
was a stretch. An outdoor market beckoned near 
the wharf, coconuts and pineapples heaped on 
folding tables. Bells tolled from a white church, 
and a coffee shop promised ice, laundry services 
and pay-by-the-hour computers. Behind a mint- 
green wall, the small grocery store sold scoops 
of vanilla or strawberry ice cream. An ATM on 
the corner shelled out pa’angas, valued at two to 
every U.S. dollar. Stucco arches framed the patio 
of an Italian restaurant, one of only a handful in 
town, our driver said, “since most tourists eat at 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


A sunset walk along Ofu island beach, one of the ways to relax in the Kingdom of Tonga. 

Brianna Randall/For The Washington Post 
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the resorts on the outer islands.” 

The kingdom’s 169 islands are spread 
over the same amount of ocean as the Carib¬ 
bean chain. But they’re home to far fewer 
people —108,000 compared to nearly 44 
million in the Caribbean. Tonga’s sparse 
population and minimal tourist traffic make 
it a gem for those seeking up-close contact 
with underwater wonders and immersion 
in traditional Polynesian culture. We were 
here for both. 

Saying goodbye to our taxi-driver tour 
guide, we walked down a wooden dock to 
meet Ben. As we loaded our luggage into his 
boat, I asked him about the pigs wandering 
sedately along the road. 

“Pigs have right of way in Tonga,” Ben 
said and smiled. The free-range animals 
are a favorite food and a form of currency, 
he said. The more pigs you have for guests 
to eat at your funeral or wedding, the more 
esteemed your status. 

On the 10-minute ride to the resort, Ben 
pointed out highlights as we zoomed past 
them. There were fruit bats hanging upside- 
down from thick tree limbs on Mafana 
island that were as long as my arm and as 
wide as my torso. The fringing reef, with 
waves breaking over it in the distance, was 
where sharks, dolphins and hypercolor fish 
frolicked in coral caverns. In the village of 
Ofu, cows mooed next to fishing nets on the 
beach. 

Since we had arrived on a Sunday, the 
village of Ofu was deserted, save for live¬ 
stock. In the Kingdom of Tonga, respect for 
religion ranks as high as it does for royalty. 
The country shuts down on Sundays, when 
it’s illegal to swim, play loud music or con¬ 
duct business. Ben promised to take us to a 
traditional kava circle in the village the next 
evening, where the men sang in three-part 
harmony while drinking cupfuls of a muddy, 
mildly intoxicating liquid made from the 
local kava root. 

At Mandala, we hopped off the boat and 
followed Ben along the fiower-lined path 
to our treehouse. The dogs scampered 
with us up homemade sand fiagstones. Our 
home away from home was breathtaking: 
Bamboo-trimmed walls curved around a 
gnarled trunk, and the outdoor shower was 
supported on leafy limbs. I put our bags on a 
big bed surrounded by gauzy mosquito nets 
while our son clambered up to claim the 
window seat, which also served as a daybed. 
The deck overlooking the ocean was ringed 
by a banister of driftwood and rope. 

As my husband and son geared up for 
a swim, I opted for a ride on the wooden 
tree swing, which launched me out over the 
coral-studded shallows. Then I took a map 
to a hammock to get my bearings. 


Vava’u is composed of about 60 islands, 
most of them small and uninhabited. During 
much of the summer offseason (our winter 
months), Ben and his wife, Lisa, are the only 
residents on their two-acre island, aside 
from Higgs, Boson and their cat, Penzini. 
But from June through November, the 
resort’s six seaside treehouses (fales) are 
booked with visitors. 

In 2002, the American couple sold their 
home and businesses in northern California 
to sail across the Pacific. Ben and Lisa knew 
next to nothing about the Kingdom of Tonga 
before dropping anchor in Vava’u in 2004. 
But as they explored its vibrant waters and 
found friends among the cheerful locals, 

Ben and Lisa felt that they’d found a new 
home. They opened a restaurant and other 
tourism-based businesses in Neiafu, and 
began dreaming about building their own 
eco-resort. Mandala Island Resort officially 
opened in 2013. 

During our February visit, we planned to 
scuba dive through caves, spearfish on the 
reef and sail around Vava’u’s yacht-friendly 
lagoon. Most visitors avoid the South Pacific 
during its cyclone season, but we didn’t 
mind the warm rain. It was a welcome 
change from the icy Montana winter we’d 
just escaped. 

Plus, since we were the only ones at the 
resort, we had our pick of the many toys. 
Now that I’d seen the treehouse, though, I 
penciled in more time to simply sit on the 
deck, soaking in Vava’u’s vivid hues. 

The next morning, I enjoyed a frittata and 
tropical fruit smoothie in the restaurant 
while my husband slept in. We planned to 
ask Ben to shuttle us to Neiafu for a dinner 


or two at a local restaurant, but it was relax¬ 
ing to eat most of our meals barefoot, just a 
few steps from the treehouse. 

I took my coffee to the beach, watching 
herons stalk among the exposed rocks while 
a school of bait made dark swirls in the clear 
water. My son clapped in glee when they 
jumped out in silvery bursts to escape the 
barracudas and jacks in search of breakfast. 
I could hardly wait for my chance to get an 
up-close look at the underwater action. 

By 9 a.m.. I’d hunted down Ben to ask 
advice on where to snorkel. Donning a skin- 
suit as protection from the tropical sun, I 
listened to Ben explain how to use his “new 
favorite gadget” — a Sea Scooter that looked 
like a torpedo-shaped fan with handlebars. 
You simply hold down a trigger and it pro¬ 
pels you along at 5 mph. 

“This will turn you into a dolphin,” Ben 
said. 

He was right. I spent more than an hour 
in the ocean doing barrel rolls, peeking 
under coral bommies, swirling in circles 
through a river of bait fish, and diving down 
to study moray eels and clownfish. 

The following evening we kayaked to a 
nearby sand cay that appears only at low 
tide. It gleamed bright on the wide-open 
horizon, a white pyramid lapped by small 
waves. Two baby sharks cruised by to say 
hello during our picnic dinner. 

On the paddle home, as the sunset 
streaked pink across the sky, I decided that 
the Kingdom of Tonga had Tom Sawyer’s 
island beat, hands down. 

Randall Is a writer based In Missoula, Mont. Her 
website is briannarandall.com. Find her on Twitter: 
@briannarandall. 



Ben Newton, Mandala Island RESORT/Ihe Washington Post 


A treehouse accommodation at Tonga’s Mandala Island Resort, an eco-resort with all- 
inclusive packages available. 


KNOW & GO 

Where to stay 
Mandala Island Resort 
Fetoko Island, Vava’u, Tonga 
011-676-849-1270 
Online: mandalaisland.com 
Eco-resort with fales (a 
house with open sides and a 
thatched roof) from $230. All- 
inclusive tour packages start at 
$2,200 for two adults. 

What to do 

‘Ene’io Botanical Gardens 
‘Ene’io Beach, Tu’anekivale, 
Vava’u, Tonga 
011-676-867-1048 



Magenta HYDE/The Washington Post 


Resort guests visit the nearby cay, which appears only at low tide. June through November is Tonga’s busy season, when hurricanes aren’t as much of a threat. 
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Roasted-beet salad from Alan Wong’s 
includes tomatoes, cucumber, avocado 
and a mouthwatering vinaigrette that 
uses Asian plums. 


Photos by Wyatt OusoN/Stars and Stripes 

Alan Wong’s ginger-crusted onaga, capped with a miso-sesame vinaigrette and surrounded 
with mushrooms and corn, has been on the menu since the Honolulu restaurant opened. 


Vegetables 
star in this 
quick pizza 


After Hours: Hawaii 


ALAN WONG’S 

Location: 1857 S. King St., 

Suite 208, Honolulu. From 
Waikiki Beach, take the 
one-way Ala Wai Boulevard 
and turn right onto Kalakaua 
Avenue. In a half-mile, turn 
right onto King Street. The 
restaurant is about five blocks 
down on the right. Restaurant 
is on third fioor, accessible by 
elevator. 

Hours: 5-10 p.m. daily 
Prices: Appetizers $9-$25; 


salads $10-$15; entrees $33- 
$55; desserts $14; wine by the 
glass $15-$20 
Dress: No dress code, but 
avoid shorts, tank tops and 
beachwear. 

Information: 808-949-2526; 
alanwongs.com. 

Note: Call well in advance 
for the required reservations. 
Some meter parking avail¬ 
able; valet parking is $5. 

— Wyatt Olson 



Alan Wong’s Colorado lamb chops are glazed in a spicy hoisin 
sauce and come atop a bed of curried cauliflower. 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

I f you use GPS to find Alan 
Wong’s restaurant, you 
might believe your gadget 
is on the blink. 

In Honolulu, the phrase “Alan 
Wong’s’’ is synonymous with 
top-class dining, white table¬ 
cloths and subdued, romantic 
lighting. 

But this Oahu culinary main¬ 
stay sits in one of the grittier 
portions of King Street, where 
you’re more likely to see a home¬ 
less person’s makeshift tent than 
sun-bronzed tourists. 

“My friends thought I was 
nuts opening a restaurant in 
Hawaii on the third fioor of an 
office building with no parking 
and no ocean view,’’ chef-owner 
Alan Wong said of its 1995 debut 
in a quote on the restaurant’s 
website. 

The restaurant instead 
transports you to a better, tastier 
place with its Hawaii Regional 
Cuisine, a style developed in 
the early 1990s by 12 Hawaiian 
chefs, including Wong. 

One of the objectives of the 
new cuisine was to incorporate 
more ingredients on hand in 
the islands and to break free of 
fixings and techniques that work 
well on the mainland but not 
here. 

The restaurant was a favorite 
of President Barack Obama and 
his family during his vacations 
to his home state while office. 

Despite living on Oahu for 
several years. I’d not eaten here, 
but I decided to treat myself to 
an upscale birthday dinner this 
year. The prices at Alan Wong’s 
are steep enough that the aver¬ 
age person has to rationalize a 
visit. 

We were seated by the large 
row of windows, which, despite 
Wong’s disclaimer, afforded 
a lovely view of the cloud- 
shrouded mountains overlooking 
Honolulu. 

The menu of entrees is 


relatively short, but that didn’t 
make the deciding any easier. 

We were tempted to order the 
tasting menu ($89 per person), 
which included chilled tomato 
soup, grilled foie gras, kalua pig 
(pork roasted in an underground 
oven), gingered short rib cro¬ 
quette, lobster-shrimp lasagna, 
ginger-crusted onaga — and 
much more. However, all din¬ 
ers at the table are required to 
order the tasting menu, and that 
seemed a bit too pricey, even for 
this annual splurge. 

We instead started out with 


the farmer salad ($10.50) and 
the roasted-beet salad ($15.75), 
which contains farm-to-table 
beets and tomatoes, as well as 
cucumber and avocado. What 
made the beet salad truly stellar 
was the vinaigrette sauce made 
with Asian plums, called li hing 
mui. It was sweet and salty, with 
the slight fiavor of li hing mui, 
a popular dried plum snack in 
Hawaii that you’d have to taste 
to appreciate. 

Our very attentive waiter 
recommended the ginger- 
crusted onaga ($42), a type of 


red snapper he said was the 
one item that had remained on 
the restaurant’s menu since its 
opening. I figured that such an 
enduring dish was an appro¬ 
priate choice for celebrating 
getting a year older. 

The onaga was capped with 
a miso-sesame vinaigrette and 
surrounded with mushrooms 
and corn. The 4-inch-thick slab 
of onaga was moist yet firm, the 
vinaigrette harmonizing with 
the fishiness. 

The Colorado lamb chops 
($45) came as a pair atop a 
bed of curried caulifiower. The 
chops were glazed in a spicy 
hoisin sauce. 

A fulsome plate of shrimp and 
clams penne ($38) was steeped 
in a black bean sauce infused 
with chili, garlic and lemon- 
grass. 

As we were eating, we 
couldn’t help but gawk at 
a nearby table as a waiter 
delivered what is probably 
the restaurant’s loftiest ode to 
traditional Hawaiian cuisine: 
“Da Bag,” as it is called on the 
appetizer menu. A melange of 
steamed clams, kalua pig and 
shiitake mushrooms arrived 
covered by an aluminum foil 
bubble grandly puffed up by the 
steaming mixture. The waiter 
carefully trimmed back the foil 
to reveal the edible treasure 
inside. 

We were more than content 
with our choices, however, 
which also included freshly 
baked bread and garlic butter. 

I can’t say much about the 
desserts because we just split 
the complimentary slice of 
chocolate birthday cake after 
I blew out the candle and 
then called it a night. But two 
seemed particularly intriguing 
and quite Hawaiian: coconut 
haupia sorbet in a chocolate 
shell and passion fruit-pineap¬ 
ple sauce shave ice (both $14). 

Maybe when I’m another year 
older I’ll have earned one of 
those. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 


By Linda Gassenheimer 
Tribune News Service 

H ere’s a vegetarian 

pizza the whole family 
will love, and it takes 
less time than sending 
out for one. I use a whole wheat 
fiour tortilla as the base to pro¬ 
vide an ultra-thin crust allowing 
the toppings to be featured. 

For speedy preparation, look 
for sliced or diced vegetables in 
the produce department or on a 
salad bar. Any type of vegetables 
can be used. Use the amounts in 
the recipe as a guideline. 

Helpful hints: 

• The vegetables can be sliced 
in a food processor fitted with a 
slicing blade. 

• Any type of tortilla can be 
used. Make sure it is about 10 
inches in diameter. 

• Any type of pasta sauce can 
be used. 

Countdown: 

• Preheat the oven to 400 
degrees. 

• Line baking tray with foil 
and place in the oven while it 
preheats. 

• Prepare vegetables and as¬ 
semble pizza. 


VEGGIE PIZZA 


Ingredients: 

2 teaspoons olive oil 

1 small eggplant, sliced (about 
2 cups) 

1 medium onion, sliced (about 
2 cups) 

1 medium zucchini, sliced 
(about 2 cups) 

1 medium green bell pepper, 
sliced (about 2 cups) 

1 teaspoon dried oregano 

Salt and freshly ground black 

pepper 

2 10-inch whole wheat flour 
tortillas 

1 cup bottled reduced-sodium 
pizza sauce 

1 cup shredded, part-skim 
milk mozzarella cheese 

Directions: 

Preheat oven to 400 degrees. 
Line a baking tray large enough 
to hold the 2 tortillas with foil 
and place in oven while it is 
preheating. 

Heat the oil in a large non¬ 
stick skillet over medium-high 
heat. Add the eggplant, onion, 
zucchini and green bell pepper. 
Sprinkle the oregano and salt 
and pepper to taste on top. Saute 
5 minutes. 

Place the tortillas on the bak¬ 
ing tray in the oven for 1 to 2 
minutes. They should be golden 
and crisp. Remove the tray from 
the oven and spread the pizza 
sauce over the 2 tortillas. 

Place the sauteed vegetables 
over the sauce. Place the shred¬ 
ded mozzarella over the veg¬ 
etables. Return the tray to the 
oven for 5 minutes or until the 
mozzarella melts. 

Yield 2 servings. 

Per serving: 601 calories (32 percent 
from fat), 21.3 g fat (9.2 g saturated, 6.3 
g monounsaturated), 48 mg cholester¬ 
ol, 31.3 g protein, 75.9 g carbohydrates, 
15.4 g fiber, 866 mg sodium. 
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A taste of Northern Virginia 

Outside Washington, D.C., lies rural beer and wine country 


By Gretchen McKay 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

T he rolling hills around the his¬ 
toric town of Leesburg, Va., and 
county seat northwest of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., has long been known 
as horse country. Jackie Kennedy famous¬ 
ly rode with the Piedmont Fox Hounds in 
nearby Middleburg, and even today there 
are more horses than houses in Loudoun 
County, which was settled in the mid- 
1720s and still feels a million miles away 
from the hustle and bustle of the nation’s 
capital. 

But times are changing. 

While the Colonial rowhouses and 
Georgian estates still give off an air of 
old money and fox hunt teas, these days 
you’re more likely to find the roads around 
Leesburg teeming with younger, hipper 
types on the hunt for a different type of 
animal: wine or beer tastings. 

There are more than 40 wineries both 
large and small on the Loudoun Wine 
Trail, many of which offer live music and 
food pairings along with tastings in drop- 
dead-gorgeous settings. 

The oldest, Willowcroft Farm Vine¬ 
yards, dates to 1984 and is situated in a 
130-year-old bam with panoramic views 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains — a perfect 
backdrop for a fall leaf-peeping trip. Or 
maybe you’d rather drink hard cider while 
noshing on pulled-pork sandwiches and 
baked beans with candied bacon from 
Cork Belly BBQ. Then the tiny family- 
owned Corcoran Vineyard and Cidery in 
Waterford would be just the ticket. 

For those more interested in the grow¬ 
ing craft beer scene, the county’s LoCo 
Ale Trail now counts 23 local breweries to 
explore. Four are located right downtown, 
while twice as many are conveniently 
located right off the Washington & Old 
Dominion (W&OD) Trail, a 45-mile paved 
rail trail that mns from Washington, D.C., 
to Purcellville. As one who bikes, usu¬ 
ally hard, there’s something to be said 
for being able to quaff a cold one mid- or 
post-ride, while the sweat is still rolling 
down your back. 

Then there’s Delirium Cafe USA, which 
just opened on South King Street. It 
brings to Leesburg’s historic main street a 
heady offering of Belgian and local beers, 
along with bragging rights. It’s the first of 
the famed beermaker’s chain of interna¬ 
tional cafes to open in the US. Its rotat¬ 
ing draft list boasts a dizzying array of 
choices, including hard-to-find Delirium 
products along with ales and triples from 
other renowned Belgian brewers. 

But it’s not just about liquid entertain¬ 
ment. You don’t have to spend a fortune to 
get a decent meal in Leesburg — a $3.50 
slice of strawberry rhubarb pie at Mom’s 
Apple Pie is one heavenly breakfast, and 
the killer charcuterie board at Lost Creek 
Winery feeds two for lunch. 

If, like me, you can never accumulate 
too much stuff, Loudoun County also 
boasts terrific antiquing. We spent the bet¬ 
ter part of a Saturday cruising Route 15 
in and around the tiny hamlet of Lucketts, 
picking through old junk at five shops in 
search of lost treasures. 

Lucketts also is home to the “Potomac” 
cluster of wineries that includes the bou¬ 
tique (and pet-friendly) Fabbioli Cellars, 
where you can sample a variety of red, 
white and port-style wines either under 
a sun sail overlooking the vineyard, in a 
windowed tasting room or in the cellar 



On Friday evenings, the outdoor “beach” at MacDowell Brew Kitchen in Leesbuig;, Va., is a hot spot for happy hour. 


road bike or just like to go fast, expect an 
exceptionally smooth ride. Just keep an 
eye peeled for equestrians on the adjacent 
horse path and occasional deer darting 
out from the woods. 

That’s how we started our Leesburg ad¬ 
venture — pedaling 10 miles to Purcell¬ 
ville for a lazy if somewhat sweaty lunch 
at Magnolias at The Mill. It’s also how we 
ended it, with a ride from Point of Rocks, 
Md., to abolitionist John Brown’s Harpers 
Ferry in West Virginia. 

Purcellville also is home to the county’s 
first (legal) distillery since before prohibi¬ 
tion, and it’s a beauty. Located in a former 
car dealership, Catoctin Creek Distilling 
Co. awes with its handsome tasting room, 
which features exposed brick walls and 
huge picture windows that offer a glimpse 
of the distilling process. I’m not a whiskey 
drinker, but a tasting here almost made 
me wish I was. 

If you prefer beer, there’s always the 
IPA at Jack’s Run Brewing, a craft micro¬ 
brewery named for a nearby creek that 
first appeared on a map way back in 1749. 

Other nighttime hot spots are the 
outdoor patio at the funky Vino9Market in 
nearby Paeonian Springs (there’s bar¬ 
becue and live music on weekends), and 
MacDowell Brew Kitchen, which in warm 
weather has a hopping, popular outdoor 
“beach” area with sand and fire pits. 

And of course head to Delirium to get a 
taste of Belgium’s top export. (Traveler’s 
warning: The Delirium Tremens, at 8.5 
percent alcohol, must be approached with 
caution, or at least in the presence of a 
designated driver.) 



Loudoun County’s wine trail boasts more 
than 40 vineyards and wineries within 
easy driving distance of one another. 

alongside the barrels. (For a printable 
guide to the region’s wineries and tasting 
rooms, visit tuskieswinetrail.com). 

While more wine than you can possibly 
taste in a week, let alone a weekend, is 
an obvious attraction, my husband and I 
actually were drawn to the area because 
of its bike trails. Visitors have their choice 
of two stellar paths on which to drink in 
fall’s colors, which this year are peaking 
now: The Chesapeake and Ohio (C&O) 


Catoctin Creek Distillery in Purcellville, 
Va., was the first legal distillery in 
Loudoun County. 

canal path that connects to the Great Al¬ 
legheny Passage in Cumberland, Md., and 
the paved Washington and Old Dominion 
(W&OD) Trail that climbs from Leesburg 
over Catoctin Mountain to the quaint town 
of Purcellville. 

The latter is paved, so if you own a 
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Country band Midland ‘went all in’ and came out on top with debut album 


By Sarah Rodman 

Los Angeles Times 

D rill down far enough, and almost every band has 
a tiny, hidden catalyst to which it owes its exis¬ 
tence. And before Midland had a hotly antici¬ 
pated debut album in “On the Rocks,” there was 
a grandfather clock. 

Cameron Buddy, bassist for the breakout country trio, tied 
the knot in 2013 near Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

His buddy, lead guitarist Jess Carson, had been on a road 
trip helping his dad and granddad deliver a grandfather clock 
and arrived a week ahead of the nuptials. Singer-guitarist 
Mark Wystrach also arrived early with time on his hands, and 
while Buddy had previously been in bands with both men, the 
three had never played together. 

After trading songs on the porch — from Motown to Merle 
Haggard — and performing at the rehearsal dinner, they de¬ 
cided to make a go of it as a band. 


Four years later. Midland scored a No. 1 single on country 
radio with “Brinkin’ Problem,” preceding the release of “On 
the Rocks” on Sept. 22. “If it wasn’t for that clock, I would 
never have had that one-on-one time with Mark,” says Car- 
son, who hails from rural Oregon. “I don’t know if this hare¬ 
brained scheme would have even come up.” 

The ambling barroom ballad — a half-cheeky, half-bleak 
ode to self-soothing — is a classic country song of the variety 
heard frequently during the neo-traditionalist era of the ’80s 
and ’90s from artists like George Strait and Alan Jackson. 

The album follows suit. “On the Rocks” is a well-balanced 
cocktail of vintage country twang laced with pristine Eagles/ 
CSN-style harmonies in zippy ditties like current single “Make 
a Little” and the deceptively upbeat “Somewhere on the 
Wind,” the latter of which wraps the pain and regret of good¬ 
bye in a locomotive groove. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


Midland, from left: 
Jess Carson, 
Mark Wystrach 
and Cameron Duddy 


- 
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The voluble trio, on the phone 
from New York recently, cheer¬ 
fully recount how they regrouped a 
year after the wedding in Dripping 
Springs, Texas (near Austin), and 
began logging time in the honky- 
tonk scene and cutting demos. 

Eventually, they caught the ear of 
award-winning songwriter-producer 
Shane McAnally. 

“I grew up in Texas. I am obsessed 
with George Strait,” says McAnally, 
who has penned hits for artists 
ranging from Kacey Musgraves to 
Kenny Chesney, and was recently 
nominated for his sixth CMA song of 
the year award for Sam Hunt’s sum¬ 
mer-dominating smash “Body Like 
a Back Road.” “When these guys 
said they loved George Strait and 
Gary Stewart and the Eagles, I still 
thought it was too good to be true.” 

McAnally shares writing credits 
with the band and Josh Osborne — 
and producing credits with Osborne 
and studio wizard Dann Huff — for 
“On the Rocks.” Although he has had 
more than his fair share of chart-top¬ 
pers, McAnally says he and Osborne 
constantly write more traditional 
songs that they always hope will find 
a home. 

“I feel like we manifested (Mid¬ 
land), because this is our play¬ 
ground, writing songs for a 1982 
George Strait,” says McAnally. 
“When these guys walked in and 
were a vehicle for those kinds of 
songs, and also quite capable of 
writing them as well, it was like (the 
movie) ‘Weird Science,’ like, it wasn’t 
our design, but it’s almost like we put 
into a machine what we wanted, and 
out came Midland.” 

The Big Machine A&R team of 
Allison Jones and Laurel Kittleson 
brought Midland to the attention of 
Scott Borchetta, he of the shepherd¬ 
ing of Taylor Swift’s world domina¬ 
tion and “American Idol” fame. 

Borchetta says it took one listen to 
persuade him. 

“When I heard Mark’s voice, I 
thought George Strait, I thought 
Keith Whitley, and I thought, ‘Thank 
God that voice is out there.’ And if 
we can get them, we know what to do 
with them. It was one meeting, and 
lock the door,” says Borchetta. 

Locking that door turned out to be 
a wise move. 

All three members of Midland 
had played in bands for most of their 
adult lives but also made ends meet 
in other ways. Wystrach, an Arizona 
native, picked up modeling and 
acting gigs, including a stint on the 
soap “Passions.” Buddy was making 
a living as a music video director, 
including an award-winning clip he 
co-directed with Bruno Mars for 
“24K Magic.” 

“I’m kind of glad I didn’t know all 
that,” says Borchetta. “Because then 
I didn’t have this preconceived no¬ 
tion of ‘Oh, well, he’s an actor and a 
model.’ Or ‘Oh, Cam did all this stuff 
with Bruno Mars.’” The first time 
Mars’ name came up, says Borchet¬ 
ta, was when it appeared he might 
be interested in signing Midland 
himself 

Borchetta told the band that 
although he had “nothing but mad 
respect and admiration” for Mars, 
he felt Big Machine would be a bet¬ 
ter fit. They agreed. 

Some may be befuddled by the 
idea that it is possible to have had 
a previous life and also be a “real” 
country musician. Particular at¬ 
tention seems paid to Wystrach’s 
underwear modeling, to which McA¬ 


nally says, “We’re all better for those 
pictures of Mark, let’s be honest!” 

The band gets the skepticism, sort 
of 

“Listen, having somebody as 
talented as Cameron as music video 
director has made it easier for us to 
translate what our vision is,” says 
Wystrach, who speaks protectively of 
Buddy. “And, yes, it absolutely made 
the process more efficient of getting 
our first foot in the door in Nashville. 
But you can’t skip steps as a band, 
especially the kind of music that we 
play and the way we record, and the 
way that we song-write. There’s only 
one way to do this. And that’s by put¬ 
ting in the work, putting all the chips 
on the table, and taking the gamble. 

“I’m not going to sit here and say, 
‘Oh, poor us. We had it so tough,’ es¬ 
pecially with everything in perspec¬ 
tive that is happening these days. 

But absolutely it’s been a struggle,” 
he says of borrowing money to keep 
the band afloat. “We all went all in. 
We could have done something else 
and could have been more secure 
and more stable.” 

And as he notes, his dad likes to 
say, “‘Son, if you’re trying to get 
rich, there’s easier ways.’ ” 

McAnally laughs and recounts 
what he told someone attempting to 
question Midland’s bona fides: “I 
used to work at a gay bar in West 
Hollywood without my shirt. Does 
that mean I don’t know or love coun¬ 
try music?” 

“People love an underdog story, 
so it’s just hard to hear about mine,” 
reckons Buddy. “This should help 
them wrap their heads around it. I 
struggled until my mid-20s to put 
food in my own mouth. As did Mark, 
as did Jess. I didn’t get any jobs for 
free. I experienced a brief amount 
of time, probably the span of two or 
three years, where I was actually 
able to pay my own rent.” 

But when he decided to commit to 
the band. Buddy and his wife, pho¬ 
tographer Harper Smith, uprooted to 
Texas, “where we were playing for 
two or three, sometimes zero people 
at Cody’s Roadhouse in Houston. 

Last year, I had to borrow money 
from our manager so that I wouldn’t 
lapse on my mortgage and that we 
could continue to put all of our ef¬ 
forts into Midland in the skinniest of 
times.” 

“To me, (the debate is) kind of 
funny, it’s entertaining, and it’s so ir¬ 
relevant to what music is,” says Wys¬ 
trach. “As far as authenticity goes: 
Come to our live show. This has been 
a lifelong dream for me. I grew up in 
my family’s little honky-tonk house 
in Sonoita, Ariz., worshiping all the 
musicians that were playing at our 
place every weekend. I watched all 
these incredible talents that never 
made it. I think about them every 
night before I go on stage.” 

Carson wrote a song that ap¬ 
pears on “On the Rocks” called 
“Check Cashin’ Country” about the 
vagabond life of a touring musician. 
Sample lyric: “Out here that tip jar 
has got a jangle, ’cause we ain’t got a 
single on the radio.” 

Now they do, and they’re not 
apologizing. 

“Through the years, you build a 
camaraderie and a common respect 
for every musician that’s out there 
trying to make it,” says Wystrach. 
“But the light at the end of the tun¬ 
nel is the thing that pushes every 
musician — that dream of someday 
making it and getting to share your 
music with the world. That doesn’t 
happen to pretty much anybody, and 
that’s not lost on us.” 
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JD McPherson 

Undivided Heart & Soul (New West Records) 


■^T McPherson writes and 

■ I performs songs steeped 

I I ■ in the sounds of classic 
A I I rock and roll, updated 

with thrilling sonic de¬ 
tails that place his third album, “Undivided 
Heart & Soul,” firmly in the now. 

While musicians can carry virtually whole 
orchestras and thousands of sound effects 
in pocket-sized digital devices, bricks and 
mortar can still make a difference. 

After false starts and a search for di¬ 
rection — and some assistance from Josh 
Homme from Queens of the Stone Age — the 
album was made in Nashville’s legendary 
RCA Studio B, where the Everly Brothers, 
Elvis Presley, Roy Orbison and Dolly Parton 
created some of their greatest hits. 

McPherson, who received much critical 
acclaim for his first two records, expands 
those albums’ molds instead of breaking 
them. Each listen to “Undivided Heart 
& Soul” leads to the discovery of another 
benchmark, from Link Wray, the Black Keys 


and Dave Edmunds to the Kinks’ Dave Da¬ 
vies, Motown and even Supergrass. 

McPherson sings wonderfully, with a 
measured abandon. He doesn’t over-emote 
to sell a song, but dabs enough passion on 
the tracks to ensure his commitment comes 
through clearly. 

“Crying’s Just a Thing You Do Closer” has 
the drive of “Summertime Blues” in acous¬ 
tic mode, while the lead guitar on “Lucky 
Penny” creates a squealing, overdriven fuzz 
that makes it immediately clear there’s no 
good fortune in that coin. 

“On the Lips” has bursts of reverb to 
spare, and the yearning “Jubilee” has an air 
of Amy Winehouse’s version of “Valerie” 
that goes beyond the rhyming titles. Closer 
“Let’s Get Out of Here While We’re Young” 
evokes Eric Burden and The Animals at 
their raw best. 

JD McPherson’s “Undivided Heart & 

Soul” deserves your undivided attention. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 
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WEEKEND: BOOKS _ 

Crime tale 'Manhattan Beach' rich, atmospheric 


By Katherine A. Powers 

Newsday 

Jennifer Egan’s “Manhattan Beach” fol¬ 
lows her Pulitzer Prize-winning “A Visit 
From the Goon Squad” (2010), a brilliant 
tour de force which braided the lifelines 
of a large cast of characters into one 
ingeniously intricate 
pattern. The new novel 
is fairly straightfor¬ 
ward in construction 
but superbly devious 
in plot — its characters 
time and again blind 
to the true nature of 
the situations in which 
they find themselves. 

Anna, elder of Eddie 
and Agnes Kerrigan’s 
two daughters, is 11 
years old in the mid-1930s when we meet 
her. She is accompanying her father on a 
visit to see Dexter Styles, some kind of a 
big shot living in a mansion on Manhat¬ 
tan Beach, the place an overwhelming 
contrast to the Kerrigans’ tenement apart¬ 
ment in Brooklyn. Eddie, a longshoreman 
whom hard times have thrown out of a job, 
has been working as a bagman for John 


Dunellen, a corrupt union boss (“a big man 
with savage dock walloper’s hands” who 
“gave a drooping, corroded impression, 
like a freighter gone to rust after being too 
long at anchor”). Now, visiting Styles, Eddie 
hopes to move his game up a notch in order 
to afford an invahd’s chair for his severely 
handicapped younger daughter, Lydia. 

Anna is not at all sure what’s going on, 
but whatever it is, it changes her relation¬ 
ship with her father. In the past she had 
been his companion as he paid visits to 
this or that person, passing on discreet 
envelopes before leaving; now she is left 
at home as he goes about his mysterious 
business. When Eddie disappears three 
years later, she believes that Dexter Styles 
is somehow involved. 

The novel leaps to wartime. Eddie is still 
missing; and Anna has been working in 
the Brooklyn Naval Yard inspecting parts 
for the battleship Missouri. One night, out 
with a friend, she discovers that Styles is 
a nightclub owner — with, it emerges, any 
number of shady operations on the side. 
Using an assumed name, she makes it her 
business to cultivate a friendship of sorts 
with him — thereby generating a great and 
frightening part of the story. 

She has also become entranced by the 


divers she sees emerging from the sea 
and their work on the underwater hulls 
of the great ships. She wants to be one 
and, in the face of hostile incredulity 
from the powers that be, she succeeds. 
Egan’s descriptions of mid-20th-century 
deep-sea diving are vividly detailed and 
daunting — and dramatically expand the 
theme of water that courses through this 
extraordinary novel. It is everywhere, as 
an element and as a medium linking the 
characters — in the waves on Manhat¬ 
tan Beach, in a near-lethal rip tide, in the 
bath in which the disabled Lydia revels, 
in a shark-infested Pacific, in a ferocious 
storm at sea and at the bottom of New 
York Harbor, the scene of two white- 
knuckle episodes. 

The novel is a great exercise in story¬ 
telling might, throwing out two buttress¬ 
ing tales: that of Eddie Kerrigan, who 
was raised in a charitable institution for 
Catholic children — and whose later ad¬ 
ventures create almost unendurable sus¬ 
pense; and of Dexter Styles, who balances 
marriage into a powerful, upper-crust 
banking family with his role in the under¬ 
world, beholden to an ancient mob boss, 
Mr. Q. This deeply unsavory creature is 
adept in the cultivation of out-of-season 


tomatoes — rarities that come to serve a 
chillingly revelatory purpose. 

Egan’s extraordinary virtuosity of de¬ 
scription and power of evoking a historical 
milieu are on display throughout “Man¬ 
hattan Beach,” which is alive with fully 
realized, brilliantly rendered characters; 
even minor players are picked out in un¬ 
forgettable detail. 

Among the superbly horrible ones is 
Dunellen, whose appearances are rare, but 
whose role is pivotal. He eventually meets 
the fate of more than one mobbed-up union 
boss: “Being dead did not hinder Dunel¬ 
len from presiding over his own two-day 
wake, his silhouette like a pile of ore com¬ 
manding the room from an oversize coffin. 
Under powder and pancake makeup, bullet 
holes were visible in his temple and fore¬ 
head and neck. His wife, Maggie, howled 
inconsolably but garnered little sympathy. 
Her voluble grief — like her habit of yank¬ 
ing her husband out of bars prematurely 

— was widely construed as unwillingness 
to ‘let Dunny have a bit of fun.’” 

Alight with such moments of black 
comedy, this truly fine novel, so rich in 
period and emotional atmosphere and so 
cunningly plotted, is a joy (and a terror) 

— one of the standouts of the year. 
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Don’t Let Go 

Harlan Coben 

New Jersey Detective Napo¬ 
leon “Nap” Dumas spends his 
time working for the police along 
with discreetly conducting vigi¬ 
lante justice against men who 
physically abuse women. One 
day, two police officers arrive on 
his doorstep with some news. A 
fingerprint along with DNA he 
put into the system years ago has 
come back with a hit at the scene 
of a police officer’s shooting at a 
traffic stop. The DNA matches 
his girlfriend who mysteriously 
disappeared 15 years earlier, 
shortly after the death of his 
twin brother and his brother’s 
girlfriend. 

Nap never believed the official 
report of their death, and has 
questioned everything about that 
fateful night. 

The more he investigates her 
sudden reappearance, along 
with her involvement in a police 
officer’s murder. Nap goes down 
a rabbit hole that will cause him 
to lose trust in everyone he loves. 

Coben tells the story from 
Nap’s point of view, so follow¬ 
ing the mental steps he takes to 
find the truth adds an extra layer 
to both the readability and the 
puzzlement of the story. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


The Cuban Affair 

Nelson DeMille 

Daniel “Mac” MacCormick 
has retired. He bought a charter 
boat and now offers his services 
to tourists. He’s in desperate 
need of financial help since 
the bank loan for his vessel is 
quite expensive, not to mention 
that he’s living in Key West, 

Fla. Jack, his partner and first 
officer on various jaunts, is old 
and quite cranky, so they’re a 
perfect match to work together. 

A lawyer named Carlos wants 
to hire Mac and his boat for a 
fishing tournament in Cuba, but 
there’s more to the story. While 
in the area. Jack will work the 
fishing angle while Mac will 
take a Cuban-American woman 
named Sara inside the country 
and uncover a cache of money 
of which only she knows the 
location. Mac knows something 
is fishy, but the money would pay 
off his bills and he could rest 
easy for the rest of his life — as¬ 
suming he comes out of Cuba 
alive. It also doesn’t help matters 
that he finds Sara very sexy. 

“The Cuban Affair” feels au¬ 
thentic and real, and it provides 
white-knuckle tension mixed 
with levity. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


Sleeping Beauties 

Stephen and Owen King 

What if men and women were 
separated into two different 
worlds? Would the men freak 
out? Would the women create a 
kinder, gentler society? 

One day, all the women in the 
world get wrapped up in cocoons 
as soon as they fall asleep. If any¬ 
one tries to wake them up, they 
turn into feral beasts and don’t 
hesitate to kill their loved ones. 
As they start to realize this, some 
women do whatever they can 
not to slumber, from superblack 
coffee to cocaine. Most of the 
men react in predictable ways 
— drinking, looting and arguing 
over whether to murder a mys¬ 
terious woman who calls herself 
Evie and is the only female who 
can sleep and wake up. Her 
existence is explained away as 
supernatural. She’s been sent to 
Earth, we’re told, but by whom? 
And why? Stephen King and his 
son Owen let those questions lin¬ 
ger and instead focus on the men 
who want to kill Evie versus the 
men who want to save her. 

In the end, the novel feels 
like it wanted to say something 
really meaningful about gender 
relations and settles instead for, 
“Can’t we all just get along?” 

— Rob Merrill/AP 


Bluebird, Bluebird 

Attica Locke 

Darren Mathews was raised 
by twin brothers, one a de¬ 
fense lawyer and professor of 
Constitutional law, the other a 
Texas Ranger — members of 
“a tribe going back generations 
in rural East Texas, black men 
for whom self-regard was both 
a natural state of being and 
survival technique.” Despite a 
Princeton degree, Darren also 
became a Texas Ranger, a job 
that has never set well with his 
family. But then there are the 
“homicides with a racial element 
— murders with a particularly 
ugly taint” that intrigue Darren. 

Although he’s on suspended 
duty, Darren talks his boss into 
sending him to Lark, Texas, 
where racism simmers. Here, 
the bodies of a black lawyer from 
Chicago and a local white woman 
were found a few days apart in 
the same bayou. 

Darren’s investigation centers 
on “the truth, inconvenient and 
complicated” regarding the two 
deaths as well as his own life. 

Locke packs the excellent novel 
—centered on love and race — with 
behevable characters whose mo¬ 
tives often are tied up in the com¬ 
plex morass of history and family. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


Every Word Is a Bird 
We Teacb to Sing 

Daniel Tammet 

Tammet’s understanding of 
language began with numbers. 
When he saw white fiakes falling 
from the sky, though he pointed 
out the window and exclaimed 
“Snow” to his parents, his mind 
latched onto the number 89. 

But while numbers ruled his 
thoughts, eventually words 

— rich, buoyant, pliable words 

— edged their way into his fas¬ 
cination, triggering a ferocious 
zeal for languages. 

In this collection of essays, 
Tammet takes readers on a cere¬ 
bral jaunt though spoken, printed, 
championed and neglected words. 
In one essay, a sign-language 
user coaxes the author’s hands 
into meaning. From those who 
study the telephone, we learn why 
answering “Hello” bested “Ahoy” 
regarding the proper fashion to 
answer a call. 

Through Tammet’s beauti¬ 
fully written explanations of 
the way his mind comprehends 
words (many words — the author 
speaks 11 languages), readers 
may discover trapdoors Hinging 
open in their own brains, reveal¬ 
ing head-cocking perspectives on 
how to get one’s point across. 

— Christina Ledbetter/AP 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 



CBS 


Erinn Hayes, the female lead on the CBS comedy “Kevin Can Wait,” co-starring Kevin James, is being replaced in season two. 
Her character will be killed off, which might seem dark for a lighthearted sitcom, but it’s been done many times before. 


Disposable women? 

TV wives keep dying on shows centered on male actors 

By Travis M. Andrews 

The Washington Post 



Sony, TriStar Pictures/AP 


Ansel Elgort, right, and Jamie Foxx star in 
“Baby Driver.” The flick is now out on DVD. 

NEW ON DVD 

“Baby Driver”: Edgar Wright has never 
met a film genre he couldn’t transform. He 
took the slow-walking world of zombies and 
infused it with high-energy comedy to create 
“Shaun of the Dead.” The right turn he made 
in what appears to be a sleepy village cop 
movie with “Hot Fuzz” created cinematic 
whiplash. Now, the director/writer has tack¬ 
led the rather driven-into-the-ground genre 
of fast cars with “Baby Driver.” It starts 
out looking to be nothing more than a fast 
story of furious thugs, but Wright quickly 
turns it into a blend of “Reservoir Dogs” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” As with all of Wright’s 
work, all you have to do is give his twisted 
sense of filmmaking a few moments and the 
beauty of contradictions becomes a thing of 
beauty. 

“The Beguiled”: Director Don Siegel 
adapted the novel by Thomas Cullinan into 
a 1971 feature set during the Civil War, 
full of sexual tension created by a wounded 
Union soldier (Clint Eastwood) being given 
sanctuary at a girls’ boarding school. The 
film mixed passion and betrayal in such dark 
quantities that at times it played more like a 
psychological thriller or horror movie. Di¬ 
rector Sofia Coppola has adapted Cullinan’s 
novel for her own vision of “The Beguiled.” 
Her take on this story of a Union soldier 
(Colin Farrell) befriended by the females at 
a boarding school (now set in Virginia rather 
than Mississippi) follows the same plot. The 
difference between this updated look and the 
work done by Siegel is that Coppola fails to 
create any of the tension that made the origi¬ 
nal so haunting. Compared to the original, 
Coppola’s version looks more like a junior 
college production of “The Beguiled.” 

“Drawn Together: The Complete Collec¬ 
tion”: Television’s first animated reality show, 
which brings together eight cartoon arche¬ 
types — ranging from a naive princess prone 
to singing to a sexually ambiguous anime 
hero — is now available in an uncensored 
set. It has all three seasons of the irreverent 
parody series plus the 2010 feature film “The 
Drawn Together Movie: The Movie!” plus 
bonus features such as karaoke sing-a-longs 
and interviews. The series is animated but it 
is definitely NOT for children. 

Also available on DVD: 

“The House”: Couple takes a big gamble 
as a way to raise money for their daughter’s 
college fund. 

“Armed Response”: Group with special- 
ops training must fight to stay alive. 

“Mama’s Family: The Complete Series” 

“Peanuts Holiday Collection”: Includes “A 
Charlie Brown Christmas” plus eight other 
TV specials. 

“Michael Jackson: Searching for Never- 
land”: Film is based on the book written by 
Michael Jackson’s bodyguards. Bill Whitfield 
and Javon Bear. 

“Fallen”: Young woman accused of mur¬ 
der finds life in reform school emotionally 
and physically challenging. 

“Reign: Season Four”: This set includes 
the final episodes of the CW Network series 
about Mary Stuart’s ascension to the throne. 

“Dynasty: The Complete Series”: Set 
includes 220 episodes of the ’80s prime-time 
soap opera starring Linda Evans. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


T he wives of male characters on 
television shows are having a 
rough year. 

Three shows — “Blue 
Bloods,” “Kevin Can Wait” and “Ray 
Donovan” — recently killed off promi¬ 
nent female characters to power plots 
revolving around the leading men. 

The spate of deaths caused Phila¬ 
delphia Inquirer television critic Ellen 
Gray to declare her unhappiness with 
“TV’s long love affair with dead moth¬ 
ers” in a column. 

“As long as I can remember, there 
have been dead moms on television,” 
Gray told The Washington Post. 

It’s a practice stretching back decades. 
In the long-running western “Bonan¬ 
za,” which aired for 1959 to 1973, one 
consistent plot was the character Little 
Joe’s inability to find a romantic partner. 
“Every time it seemed like Little Joe 
would be happy his wife or girlfriend 
would have to die,” Gray said. 

The 1960s gave rise to shows in 
which children were being raised by 
single men. In the “Courtship of Eddie’s 
Father,” which aired from 1963 to 1972, 
Tom Corbett (Bill Bixby) is a magazine 
publisher and widower raising a young 
son. And on “Family Affair,” which 
aired from 1966 to 1971, Bill Davis 
(Brian Keith) is a bachelor suddenly 
faced with raising his three orphaned 
nieces and nephews. 

The trope, or cliche, of a plotline cre¬ 
ated by a dead wife and mom exploded 
in the 1980s and ’90s, birthing such 
shows as “Diff’rent Strokes,” “My Two 
Dads,” “Who’s the Boss?” and “Full 


House,” according to Richard Thomp¬ 
son, director of the Bleier Center for 
Television and Popular Culture at Syra¬ 
cuse University. 

Thompson said when shows run for 
several years, they often run out of 
stories to tell and need to pivot. If this 
includes cast changes, often it’s the 
women who will be written off the show 

— and if the women are mothers and 
spouses, then there’s an added emo¬ 
tional punch. 

“It is true that when the casualty list 
starts to be devised, the females are 
more likely to be on it,” Thompson sid. 
“That’s because you’ve already got built 
into the equation a gender preference for 
male characters” carried over from de¬ 
cades of scripted television that revolved 
around men. 

In most of these shows, he said, the 
“female characters have already been 
subordinated.” 

“If the title of a show is ‘Ray Dono¬ 
van,’ you can’t kill off Ray” he said. 

These deaths could be the dying gasps 
of an old trope, though. The past decade 
brought shows featuring female drug 
dealers, lawyers, detectives and doctors 

— leading roles traditionally played by 
men. Most of these characters were not 
simply defined by motherhood or their 
romantic relationships with men. 

“In the ’50s, the female characters 
were generally the wife and mother,” 
Thompson said, adding “if you had single 
women, they didn’t want to be single.” 

Today, “Orange Is the New Black,” 
a show about a female prison, is one of 
Netfiix’s crown jewels, and HBO’s “Big 
Little Lies,” a murder mystery featuring 
three female leads, won eight Emmys 
last month. 


“Over the last 10 years or so, TV has 
become a place where great actresses of 
a certain age can come to be more than 
just the supportive wife (or the nagging 
wife), and play the complicated lead 
themselves,” Alan Sepinwall, television 
critic and author of “The Revolution Was 
Televised,” told The Post in an email. 

“Any indication that women are not 
disposable is a good sign,” Gray said. “It 
just might take the networks some time 
to catch up.” 

Not everyone seems to have gotten the 
message. 

The most recent character death 
came in the eighth season premiere of 
CBS police procedural “Blue Bloods” on 
Sept. 29. The show revealed that Linda 
Reagan (Amy Carlson) — a nurse and 
the wife of lead character Det. Danny 
Reagan (Donnie Wahlberg) and mother 
to their two sons — had died while 
airlifting patients in a helicopter when it 
crashed. 

In other words, last season she was 
alive. This season, she’s dead and the 
show acted as if everyone already knew 
that. The death was so shocking that 
some fans wondered if they had missed 
an episode. 

That was CBS’ second off-screen 
TV wife death this year. When its 
Kevin James sitcom “Kevin Can Wait” 
returned for its second season Sept. 25, 
fans learned that Donna (Erinn Hayes), 
his wife and mother to their three chil¬ 
dren, had died. Viewers weren’t even 
told how she died. 

Finally, Showtime’s crime drama 
“Ray Donovan” also killed off its male 
protagonist’s wife and mother to their 
three children, Abby (played by Paula 
Malcomson), between seasons. 
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WEEKEND: HEALTH & FITNESS 


Everybody is 

exhausted! 

Social media, stress taking a toll 

Recurring tiredness seems to be the new normal for a growing 
number of people, regardless of their age or background. 

Dreamstime/TNS 

By Bill Ervolino ■ The Record (Hackensack, N.J.) 


M arie Sullivan says that she knew some¬ 
thing “wasn’t quite right” during a doc¬ 
tor visit five years ago. 

“I thought I might be anemic, but the 
results of my annual physical were fine,” the Paramus, 
N. J., resident recalls. “All my numbers were in the nor¬ 
mal range. The blood work turned up nothing. I said to 
my doctor, ‘Are you sure? What’s wrong with me?”’ 

Her doctor told Sullivan, “You’re getting older.” But 
Sullivan, 60, wasn’t buying it. “I’m not that old,” she 
says. “I used to have tons of energy. I know you slow 
down as you age, but I’m physically exhausted all the 
time. And I know I’m not the only person who feels 
this way.” 


Lassitude. Weariness. Fatigue. 
Whichever phrase you prefer, 
recurring tiredness seems to be 
the new normal for a growing 
number of people, regardless of 
their age or background. 

Causes range from illnesses 
such as anemia, depression, 
hypothyroidism, diabetes and 
heart disease to the increasing 
overuse of technology and its 
implications on our mental well¬ 
being. 

Yes, Facebook, Twitter and 
Instagram can wear you out, 
says Dr. Patricia Bratt, a thera¬ 
pist and psychoanalyst with 
offices in Livingston and New 
York City. 

“Social media can run the 
gamut from being fabulously 
uplifting to being totally de¬ 
pressing and exhausting,” says 
Bratt, who is also the director of 
trauma and resilience studies at 
the Livingston-based Academy 
of Clinical and Applied Psycho¬ 
analysis. “And this applies to all 
ages.” 

Bratt works with young adults 
who check their social media 
constantly — at all hours of the 
day and night — and they all 
complain about being tired. 

“It impacts their sense of 
themselves and their identities 
and makes them anxious,” she 
says. “Social media has created 
a new sense of impulsivity and 
urgency; it can make them feel 
overwhelmed by what is hap¬ 
pening in the world, and all of 
these factors can be fatiguing 
and can impact how they sleep.” 

Sleep apnea and poor diet are 
other common culprits of fa¬ 
tigue. And then there is the most 


Social media can 
run the gamut from 
being fabulously 
uplifting to being 
totally depressing 
and exhausting. 
And this applies 
to all ages. ^ 

Dr. Patricia Bratt 

director of trauma 
and resilience studies, 
Academy of Clinical 
and Applied Psychoanalysis 


obvious cause of all: not enough 
sleep, which often goes hand in 
hand with overwork. 

In July, a survey conducted 
by the National Safety Council 
found that 97 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans have at least one of the 
leading risk factors for fatigue, 
which include working at night 
or in the early morning, working 
long shifts without breaks and 
working more than 50 hours per 
week. Forty-three percent of 
respondents said they do not get 
enough sleep to think clearly at 
work, make informed decisions 
and be productive. 

Three years ago, Dominick 
“DJ” DeRobertis of Pearl River 
in Rockland County, N.Y, was 
one of those people. Now 39, 
DeRobertis works in the con¬ 
struction industry. He drives 
trucks, operates other heavy 
machinery and was having 
problems staying awake. 

“I was sleeping two, three 


hours a night, waking up fre¬ 
quently and was always tired 
at work,” DeRobertis recalls. 

“I was taking these 15-minute 
power naps every two hours. 

It was bad. Then I put on some 
weight, and that just made it 
worse.” 

Larry Rodriguez of Fort Lee, 
N. J., had a similar complaint. 

A toll collector on the George 
Washington Bridge, he suffered 
from sleep apnea as well as 
shortness of breath, which he 
attributed, in part, to his work. 
“The hours, the fumes ... I would 
wake up tired and I’d be tired 
all day,” Rodriguez says. “Then, 
I’d leave work and take a nap as 
soon as I got home.” 

Both Rodriguez and DeRo¬ 
bertis took part in studies at 
the Sleep Center at Holy Name 
Medical Center in Teaneck 
and were diagnosed with sleep 
apnea. 

Rodriguez now sleeps with a 
machine called a CPAP (contin¬ 
uous positive airway pressure), 
which delivers a steady stream 
of pressurized air into his 
airways. “And the results were 
immediate,” he says. “I still like 
a nap once in a while, but I’m 
not a zombie anymore.” 

DeRobertis uses a variation 
on the CPAP called a BPAP (bi¬ 
level positive airway pressure) 
machine, which has an addition¬ 
al pressure setting. (The BPAP 
is used for patients who need to 
get more air in and out of their 
lungs while they sleep.) 

“I can’t recommend it highly 
enough,” DeRobertis says of 
the BPAP. “It changed my life. I 
don’t have that constant tired¬ 
ness anymore.” 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 



Alan Berner, Seattle Times/TNS 

Photographer AV Goodsell donated her skill and time to Erika Dudra and Patrick Ryssman’s wedding in the 
Beacon Hill neighborhood of Seattle through the Buy Nothing Project. 


To give and to get 

Buy Nothing group lets members benefit from gifts 


By Scott Greenstone 
The Seattle Times 

W hen Erika Dudra moved 
to the Beacon Hill 
neighborhood of Se¬ 
attle two years ago, she 
didn’t know any of her neighbors. 
The young chiropractor had just 
separated from her then-husband 
and found herself alone in her house 
with a 3-month-old she needed to 
feed and clothe. 

Dudra soon discovered a Face- 
book group called Buy Nothing 
Beacon Hill North. The premise of 
the group was simple: Ask for some¬ 
thing you need; offer something you 
don’t. 

She joined to get rid of a couch, 
but then started asking for baby 
things. As a result, “I have a 2-year- 
old now who basically cost me noth¬ 
ing,” she said. 

When Dudra remarried on Sept. 
21, she threw a “Buy Nothing wed¬ 
ding” with a donated dress, cake, 
decor, flowers, a sign language 
interpreter for deaf relatives and a 
wedding photographer. Her biggest 
outlay was $300 for the venue. 

Dudra is one of almost 47,000 Se¬ 
attle residents who are part of a Buy 
Nothing group. Since this network 
was started in 2013 by two women 
from Bainbridge Island, Wash., 
volunteers have spread the Buy 
Nothing gospel to more than half a 
million people in 20 countries, from 
the Philippines to Luxembourg. 

Dudra has a goal of offering a gift 
every day. “The more you partici¬ 
pate in the project, the more you get 
out of it,” Dudra said. 


Buy Nothing co-founder Liesl 
Clark likes to say the project is half 
internet giveaway group and half 
prehistoric Himalayan economics. 

Bainbridge Island’s local Freecy- 
cle site is where Clark met Buy 
Nothing’s other co-founder, Rebecca 
Rockefeller, who runs a Bainbridge 
nonprofit. But while Freecycle’s 
goal is mostly to avoid waste. Buy 
Nothing has a more esoteric inspira¬ 
tion. 

This comes from high in the 
Himalayas, where Clark has Aimed 
archaeology documentaries for 
National Geographic and the PBS 
series “NOVA.” In 2007, Clark 
visited a village in Nepal that didn’t 
operate on currency. 

“Your money is no good there,” 
Clark said. 

Instead, the village of Samd- 
zong operated on a “gift economy” 
— when a villager needed some¬ 
thing, she or he would simply ask. 
Residents kept communal goats and 
sheep and took turns watching each 
other’s fields. 

Clark brought clothes to give 
away, but she was confused when 
an old, childless woman asked her 
for a pair of baby shoes. Villagers 
said the old woman should have 
something she could give to some¬ 
one else, so “she can share with the 
neighbors and be tied to them.” 

Coming back to the U.S. with 
this new idea, Clark became more 
frustrated with Freecycle, which 
has close to 2,000 Bainbridge Island 
users. 

“It wasn’t ‘giving’ — it was post¬ 
ing what you want to get rid of,” 


Clark said. 

One day, Clark scrolled past a 
Freecycle post for “curly sticks” 
from a corkscrew willow tree. 

“Who would give away sticks?” 
Clark thought. 

That’s how she met Buy Nothing 
co-founder Rockefeller. The two 
connected because of Freecycle 
more and more. 

“The weird things I offered, she 
wanted,” Rockefeller said, “and the 
weird things she offered, I wanted.” 

They shared a passion for anti¬ 
consumerism, which is where the 
group’s name comes from: “We 
really needed to stop buying stuff 
—just buy nothing,” Clark said. 

They started talking about 
launching their own project through 
Facebook. With Facebook, users 
could see names instead of handles, 
and the rules were much more flex¬ 
ible. They could be as silly as they 
wanted. 

In July 2013, Rockefeller started 
a Facebook group at 10 a.m. By 
noon, the group had 300 people. 
Rockefeller said. 

Clark’s first offer was a dozen 
eggs from her chickens, and a 
neighbor she’d never met named 
Susan Sellen commented, asking 
for them. As Clark walked up to 
Sellen’s house, she pulled out her 
camera and Aimed Sellen opening 
the door. She later posted the video 
to YouTube with the title “Introduc¬ 
ing the Buy Nothing Project.” 

“I’ve lived here for years and I 
don’t go out and talk to anybody,” 
Sellen tells Clark in the video. Years 
later, the two still meet up for tea. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE l|" 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 

Football parents guilty 
of excessive celebration 

E ver since our kids’ peewee soccer days, my hus¬ 
band, Francis, and I have loved watching them 
play sports. Despite their average athletic skills, 
we planned our entire week around a Friday 
night football game, a Saturday morning cross-country 
meet or a Wednesday afternoon tennis match. We wore 
spirit wear, baked cookies, volunteered and bellowed 
chants. 

Some might label us as doting parents; others might 
say we need to get out more. 

I must admit, there have been times when our enthu¬ 
siasm for our children’s competitions has gotten us into 
trouble. 

Each sport has its own unwritten rules governing the 
behavior of spectators, and problems can arise when par¬ 
ents don’t conform to the unique standards for each sport. 

For example, our son played high school football at 
three different high schools. By the time he went off to 
college, we had mastered football’s spectator rules. 

On Friday nights, we proudly wore our 100-percent 
nylon mesh replica jerseys emblazoned with our son’s 
number. We never ate before the game, preferring to 
get dinner from the concession stand, where a balanced 
game night meal consisted of a hot dog (protein), chips 
with nacho cheese (dairy) and ketchup (vegetable). A blue 
raspberry Sno Kone rounded out the meal (fruit). 

During the game, we were encouraged to exagger¬ 
ate any feelings of pride, exhilaration, disappointment 
or anger. Football parents were expected to hoot, holler 
and shout expletives that might otherwise be considered 
obnoxious or unkind. 

Some examples included, “Hey, that’s MY kid! Woohoo!” 
yelled while pointing repeatedly at the player. Or, “Take 
that, you LOSERS!” directed to the opposing team while 
making rude spanking gestures. Or, “Hey Ref — I’ve seen 
potatoes with better eyes than you!” most effective when 
screamed with a mouthful of half-chewed hot dog. 

But when our daughters joined cross-country teams, 
we realized we might need to modify our spectator habits. 

As first-time cross-country parents, we hated getting 
up in the middle of the night to be at an 8 a.m. away race, 
arriving at the course groggy and confused. 

There were no bleachers to sit on—just hordes of 
leggy teenagers milling about on tarps in a grass held. 

We couldn’t help but notice the absence of foam Angers 
and tacky nylon mesh. The other parents looked like 
runners, too, wearing trendy, moisture-wicking spandex 
and micro-fleece sportswear. We heard no cowbells or air 
horns — only two-finger golf clapping and the faint tweet 
of birds in the distance. We could smell no grilled pork 
products or locker room odors — only fresh air and a hint 
of cappuccino. 

We never felt more lost and alone. 

We heard the crack of a starting pistol, and suddenly 
our daughter whizzed by us among the pack. No sooner 
did the runners pass than the crowd of parents started 
sprinting through a trail in the woods. We weren’t sure if 
there was a grizzly bear attacking us or a clearance sale 
at Pottery Barn, but we followed along. 

The jog led us to our next observation point, where 
Francis and I breathlessly yelled, flailed and gestured, 
“Hey, that’s our kid! C’mon Sweetie! Make ’em eat your 
dust!” The looks on the other parents’ faces made it clear 
that our exuberance was not appreciated. 

After two more sprints to observation points, the race 
was over, and we found ourselves two-finger golf clapping 
with everyone else. All that sprinting left Francis and I 
famished and in search of the nearest deep-fat fryer. But 
the only food available were granola bars, and unfortu¬ 
nately, they were for the team. 

On the way home, while waiting in the drive-thru for 
a No. 7-With-Bacon-to-Go-Large, I realized that we’d 
learned valuable lessons about becoming cross-country 
parents: First, spectating the sport requires either an 
all-terrain vehicle with GPS navigation or a personal 
defibrillator. Second, until someone starts deep-frying 
granola, one should keep a bag of Funions and a six-pack 
of Mountain Dew in the glove box for fortification. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 
themeatandpotatoesoflife.com. 

Email: meatandpotstoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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ACROSS 

1 Agcy. for Kennedy and 
Reagan 
4 Push 

9 Positive quality 
14 Provider of directions, 
for short 

17 Penne_vodka 

19 Around 

20 Claw 

22 “Intriguing!” 

23 Aquaman’s favorite 

25 The Human Torch’s 
favorite band? 

27 _Edberg, two-time 

U.S, Open tennis 
champion 

28 With child, informally 

30 Nicely muscled 

31 Canine warning 

32 Feminine-hygiene 

product 

33 Seashore feature 

34 Oriental, e.g. 

35 The Hulk’s favorite 

band? 

38 Does 110, say 

40 Sculptor/collagist 

41 Staff 

42 Number between 

cinque and sette 

43 Mama_Elliot 

44 Iceman’s favorite 

band? 

48 Bermuda, e.g. 

50 Sweetly sing 
52 14-pound unit 


54 Australian friend 

55 The Flash’s favorite 

singer? 

58 Adamant refusal 

60 Animator’s frame 

61 “Your” of yore 

62 Bit of progress 
64 “Seriously?” 

66 Front of a vessel 
68 Magneto’s favorite 
band? 

70 Quaint agreement 

71 Comment advising 

you to set your 
sights a little lower? 

73 Low tie 

74 Response to “You 

have something on 
your face,” maybe 

75 List-ending abbr. 

76 Gobbles (down) 

78 Spider-Man’s favorite 
band? 

83 Smell_(sense 

something fishy) 

85 Like Hagar the 
Horrible 

87 _Martin 

88 “Enough aheady!” 

89 Batman’s favorite 

91 Revivalists, for short 
93 Not only that but also 

95 Singer Sumac 

96 The Avalanche, on 

sports tickers 

97 Make do with a lesser 

option 

99 Thor’s favorite 
rapper? 

101 Actress Thurman 

102 32“ Fahrenheit, in 
Celsius 

103 Parisian street 


104 _volente (God 

willing) 

105 Old-fashioned 
provider of 
directions 

107 Completely set 
109 Sir and madam 
112 Electro’s favorite 
singer? 

114 What the musical 
artists in this puzzle 
would form if they 
all performed 
together? 

116 Decompose 
117Let breathe, as 
stinky shoes 

118 Tangent line? 

119 Princess Fiona, after 
sunset 

120 One begins, “Thou 
still unravish’d bride 
of quietness” 

121 _-turvy 

122 Chocolate cup 

inventor H. B._ 

123 Pained cry 

DOWN 

1 Things the pohce may 

keep on suspects 

2 Narrow cut 

3 [legally covering our 

butts here] 

4 Clickable item 

5 Boom_ 

6 Remit in advance 

7 Digital greeting 

8 “Stay in your_!” 

9 Approximately 

10 Untroubled 

11 Divine bovine? 

12 Timeline sections 

13 Wee bit 


14 Destined for 

greatness 

15 Opening in 

cosmetology? 

16 Molt 

18 Woodard with four 
Emmys 

21 Covalent bonds of a 
carbon atom, e.g. 

24 Things sailors spin 
26 Late afternoon hour 
29 Some economic figs. 
32 Tournament bridge 
players, typically 

35 Stick-to-it-iveness 

36 Santa_, Calif. 

37 Speak out against 

38 City by the Bay, 

informally 

39 “Why, you little ...” 

43 Several quarter 

turns? 

45 Jay with jokes 

46 Starting squad 

47 Speak up, and then 

49_Brand, two-time 

N.B.A. All-Star 
51 Boo-boo 
53 Good trait in a 
housemate 

expecting that!” 

57 For rent 
59 Test for fit 
63 Song with the lyric “A 
loko e hana nei” 

65 Things equestrians 

have on hand? 

66 _dish 

67 What 14-Across will 

do if you miss a turn 

68 Fruit-salad 

ingredients 


69 “_bon” 

71 Pup grown up 

72 Uptown 

74 “_, won’t you blow 

your horn?” (old 
lyric) 

77 Cold summer treat 

79 Puerto Rican city that 

shares its name with 
an explorer 

80 System of roots? 


81 Part of a so-called 

82 Trade barbs or blows 
84 Like some saws and 

bobsleds 
86 Supphcation 
90 “What did 

Delaware?” “I don’t 

know, but_” 

(classic joke) 

92 University in North 
Carolina 


94 “Feel me?” 

98 “_fugit” 

99 Gooey chocolate 

100 Public transit 
system 

103 Be economical with 

105 Lead-in to -centric 

106 Stepped 

107 Italian dear 


108 Victim of a 
revolution 

109 What the upright 
yoga pose 
vrikshasana 
simulates 

110 It’s worth a little 
more than a dollar 

lllViolently send out 

113Stridex target, 
informally 

115Mag persoimel 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



WIN YOUR SIGNED COPY! 


Stripes Book Club and Putnam, imprint of Penguin Random House, 
are proud to offer you a chance to win one of 10 signed copies of 
John Sandford’s Deep Freeze. 

Go to stripesrewards.com/bookclub to enter and win. 

Penguin ; « . — . 

Eanaom ^^^BookGub 
House 


Virgil knows the town of Trippton, Minnesota, i A ||| f jl || |V 
A few years back, he investigated the corrupt l \ A M || f ? If |P 
and homicidal local school board of Trippton, ■ fti* i 

and now the town^s back in view with ft IIL L j 
more alarming news: A woman^s been found 11T f | ■*“ 

dead, frozen in a block of ice. Virgil begins 
to dig into twenty years^ worth of traumas, | 

feuds, and bad blood. J 
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FACES 


Band of 
brothers 

Petty, Heartbreakers 
knew their crew was 
something very special 



Luis Sinco, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


Tom Petty performs with Mike Campbell, left, and the rest of the Heartbreakers at the 
Hollywood Bowl on Sept. 21, one of their last shows together before Petty died Oct. 2. 
The band’s body of work stretches over four decades. 


By Randy Lewis 
Los Angeles Times 

he Heartbreakers knew. 

When Tom Petty’s band gathered 
backstage a couple of hours be¬ 
fore the grand finale of its sold-out, 
three-night homecoming stand at the ven¬ 
erated Hollywood Bowl last month, capping 
a remarkably successful 40th anniversary 
tour, they knew. 

Not about how little time the band’s leader 
had left on Earth — that just a week later he 
would go into cardiac arrest and die at 66, 
leaving them, his family and millions of fans 
around the world in disbelief and grief 

But they did know, unequivocally, what 
a rare and valuable thing they had created 
and grown together, resulting in something 
considerably greater than the sum of its 
estimable parts: guitarist Mike Campbell, 
keyboardist Benmont Tench, multi-instru¬ 
mentalist Scott Thurston, bassist Ron Blair 
and drummer Steve Ferrone. 

“Everybody always asks me that: ‘Why are 
you still together?’ Campbell said. “It’s re¬ 
ally pretty simple: We really love each other 
and we love the music we make together 
— more than the music we make with other 
people. It’s got a brotherhood in it, decades 
of bonding.” 

Beyond sheer longevity, the legacy of Tom 
Petty & the Heartbreakers also centers on a 
body of work that has stretched over four de¬ 
cades, with an extraordinary level of quality. 

Other bands might have splintered when 
the front man announced, as Petty did in 
1989, that he’d decided to make a solo album 
(“Full Moon Fever”). Or that he was putting 
the band on hold so he could pal around with 
Bob Dylan, Roy Orbison, George Harrison 
and Jeff Lynne in a whimsical rock super¬ 
group called The Traveling Wilburys. 

Ferrone and Blair might have taken um¬ 
brage when Petty, Campbell and Tench de¬ 
cided in 2007 to resuscitate Mudcrutch, the 
Florida band from whose ashes the Heart- 
breakers emerged. 

“It’s an old but accurate analogy: it’s like 


a marriage,” Campbell said. “You do need 
breaks, and we take breaks. We don’t social¬ 
ize a lot when we’re off tour for that very rea¬ 
son. It’s really healthy to do other projects 
outside the group, to grow and get other input 
and inspirations from different situations. 

“But,” he added, “it’s always nice to come 
home to the band. This band is like 1-2-3-4 
Boom! there it is, and you just go, ‘Wow, it 
works’ — and it always works. And it always 
feels more fulfilling than other projects,” 
Campbell said. 

The band has one key piece of advice for 
lasting success, although it may be easier 
said than done. 

“If you put the music ahead of your ego, 
and ahead of everything else, then it can 
last,” said Tench. 

The camaraderie among these longtime 
band mates was apparent in the quick quips. 

Ferrone — who they still refer to as “the 
new guy” because he joined the Heartbreak¬ 
ers most recently, a quarter century ago in 
1992 — picked up on Tench’s comments 
about ego, joking, “They don’t allow me to 
have an ego. I tried to get one, once.” 

Petty wasn’t in on the band interview. 
Over time he developed a ritual of staying on 
the tour bus virtually until the show begins. 
It wasn’t a rock-star persona at work, just his 
way of keeping his attention on that evening’s 
performance rather than the schmoozing. 

The overriding feeling was that each musi¬ 
cian was ready for a break after a six-month, 
53-show tour, one of the most intensive of the 
band’s career. 


But nobody was talking about quitting. All 
expressed enthusiasm for new challenges and 
musical rewards they thought lay ahead. 

“The dream does change in a sense that 
our dreams have come true — a lot of them,” 
Campbell said, noting how the Heartbreak¬ 
ers once jammed with blues great Muddy 
Waters, toured with Bob Dylan as his back¬ 
ing band and accompanied Johnny Cash 
on his late-career albums. “Those are the 
things I’ll remember when I’m cashing it out: 
‘Oh yeah, the night I got to play with Muddy 
Waters? That was worth it all.’ 

“Our new dream is to keep this great magi¬ 
cal group together and see what it can still do,” 
he said. “There may be a whole new thing, and 
we’ll find we haven’t got there yet.” 

Campbell and his cohorts knew that con¬ 
tinued growth was possible, thanks to ex¬ 
amples provided by the Rolling Stones, Paul 
McCartney, Neil Young and Bob Dylan. 

“There are a few people to look up to out 
there,” he said. “Most of them have fallen by 
the wayside, but there are a few that are still 
out there doing it that have eight or 10 years 
on us. So if they can do it, we can certainly do 
it — as long as we’re good.... 

“As long as we’re improving, enjoying it 
and really loving what we’re doing, we’ll do 
it as long as we can. 

“It’s chemistry ... It’s a really a magic 
spark that happens. It’s why we all do this. 
We’re searching for that magic chemistry,” 
Campbell said. “You’re lucky to get that once 
in a lifetime, really.” 

And Campbell knew it. They all knew. 



Bruno Mars 
leads AMA 
noms with 8 

Associated Press 

Bruno Mars is the top nominee 
with eight nods at the American 
Music Awards, while The Chain- 
smokers, Drake, Kendrick Lamar, 
Ed Sheeran and The Weeknd all 
earned five nominations apiece. 

The nominations were an¬ 
nounced Thursday for the fan- 
voted American Music Awards, 
with an all-male lineup for the 
top prize of artist of the year. 
Mars will compete against The 
Chainsmokers, Drake, Lamar 
and Sheeran. 

Justin Bieber, Daddy Yankee 
and Luis Fonsi received four 
nominations each, including fa¬ 
vorite pop/rock song for their hit 
collaboration “Despacito.” The 
video for “Despacito,” which set 
the record for most-watched clip 
on YouTube with more than 3 bil¬ 
lion views, was also nominated 
for video of the year. 

Keith Urban leads country art¬ 
ists with three nominations. Nom¬ 
inees for the new artist of the year 
are James Arthur, Niall Horan, 
Julia Michaels, Post Malone and 
Rae Sremmurd. 

Alessia Cara, Lady Gaga and 
Rihanna are nominated for favor¬ 
ite female artist pop/rock. 

The show will air live stateside 
from Los Angeles on Nov. 19. 

CMT rearranges show 
after Vegas shooting 

CMT is forgoing formal award 
presentations during this year’s 
Artists of the Year show and de¬ 
voting the entire live show to “a 
night of hope and healing through 
the power of music” following this 
month’s mass shooting at a coun¬ 
try music festival in Las Vegas. 

The cable network said Thurs¬ 
day the new format for the Oct. 
18 show in Nashville will focus on 
the fans, as well as those affected 
by recent devastating hurricanes 
and wildfires. Executive pro¬ 
ducer Margaret Comeaux says 
the honorees all agreed with the 
changes to the show. 

Honorees include Jason Al- 
dean, Luke Bryan, Florida Geor¬ 
gia Line, Chris Stapleton and 
Keith Urban. 


Porg edging out BB-8 as cutest Star Wars character 

By Michael Cavna 
The Washington Post 



Disney-Lucasfilm 


“The Last Jedi” introduces the porg, 
which should make for robust 
merchandise sales this holiday season. 


Just in time for the holidays, the porgs are 
having their moment in the Ahch-To sun. 

This week’s release of the latest “Last 
Jedi” trailer lets us hear just what a scream¬ 
ing space porg sounds like — as we see 
the furry critter riding in the Millennium 
Falcon with the “walking carpet” that is 
Chewbacca. 

That briefest of teaser shots launched an 
armada of memes, and one of the most im¬ 
pressive responses mixes that porg peal. 

Volpe Music has re-created John Wil¬ 
liams’s triumphal “Star Wars” theme by 
making it sounds as if the porgs are singing. 
The result seems to be the first Porg Sym¬ 
phony. (Hear it at tinyurl.com/y968rt4s) 


The porgs were also featured promi¬ 
nently in the kickoff to Tuesday’s “Late 
Show With Stephen Colbert.” In the come¬ 
dic short, BB-8, the then-new mascot of a 
droid in 2015’s “The Force Awakens,” now 
wallows in its diminished resident cute Star 
Wars creation status, as REM’s “Everybody 
Hurts” cuts like a lightsaber. 

Every “Star Wars” film offers adorable 
critters and droids, largely as reassuring 
comedic relief from all the masked baddies 
roaming the galaxy with menace. And Dis¬ 
ney chairman Bob Iger personally helped 
greenlight BB-8 as a character. 

Now, to introduce a new alien species to 
the franchise, director Rian Johnson and 
his team drew direct inspiration from Ire¬ 
land’s Skellig Michael, the remote isle that 


stands in for Ahch-To, Luke Skywalker’s 
hideout while in exile. 

As the filmmakers told Entertainment 
Weekly, these space-puffin puppets were 
created in the creature shop of Neal Scan- 
lan after Johnson saw the island seabirds 
while scouting locations for the final scene 
in “Force Awakens.” 

“If you go to Skellig at the right time of 
year, it’s just covered in puffins, and they’re 
the most adorable things in the world,” 
Johnson told EW, adding: “So the Porgs are 
in that realm.” 

Ahch-To is also home to the Caretakers, a 
species of prehistoric-looking female aliens 
who reportedly loom like an order of nuns. 

So far, alas, the Caretakers lack the porgs’ 
commercial appeal. 
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By Neil deMause 
Special to The Washington Post 

I f anyone was wondering what it 
would take to get President Donald 
Trump to endorse a policy promoted 
by President Barack Obama, we now 
have our answer. On Tuesday morning, 
Trump blasted the internet with the mes¬ 
sage: “Why is the NFL getting massive 
tax breaks while at the same time disre¬ 
specting our Anthem, Flag and Country? 
Change tax law!” 

As with most of the president’s two- 
thumbed policy directives, sussing out the 
exact meaning is tough. The NFL volun¬ 
tarily gave up its tax-exempt status two 
years ago to keep its internal financials a 
secret, so that’s not it. More likely. Trump 
was referring to the use of tax-exempt gov¬ 
ernment bonds to help finance NFL stadi¬ 
ums, something other anthem-loving GOP 
elected officials have been calling atten¬ 
tion to of late. 

Whatever he meant, it got an immediate 
reaction from the NFL, as Commissioner 
Roger Goodell responded within hours 
with a letter stressing that “we believe that 
everyone should stand for the national an¬ 
them” and promising that coming weeks 
will bring a new “in-season platform” to 
address the issue. (He probably can’t uni¬ 
laterally declare a leaguewide policy, be¬ 
cause that would require approval of the 
players union.) If the league succeeds in 
restoring the routine of all players stand¬ 
ing before the flag before each game — a 
practice that dates all the way to, uh, 2009 
— presumably the president will back 
down on his threat to the league’s bottom 
line. 

That would be a shame, because the use 
of tax-exempt bonds for sports stadiums is 
a problem that goes back to a time when 


Trump wants 

By Noah Smith 

Bloomberg 

I n June, I wrote that by trying to prop 
up the dying coal industry. President 
Donald Trump risks creating a U.S. 
power industry that’s “shackled to a 
corpse.” Well, it looks as if Trump is figur¬ 
ing out just how to fit that shackle on. 

First, Environmental Protection Agen¬ 
cy chief Scott Pruitt wants to end federal 
tax credits for wind and solar power. He 
doesn’t have the ability to do that — it’s up 
to Congress — but since the tax credits are 
set to expire at the end of 2019, adminis¬ 
tration pressure could be enough to get the 
legislature to quietly fail to renew them. 
Since coal also receives government tax 
credits, selectively eliminating the credit 
for renewables would put the government’s 
thumb on the scale in favor of coal. 

This policy would be a bad idea — es¬ 
sentially, it would subsidize the production 
of greenhouse gases. But it also probably 
wouldn’t have much of an effect on the out¬ 
come of the energy race. Natural gas and 
renewables have made enormous gains 
against coal power in recent years. 

This is happening not because of federal 
tax credits, or even because of environ¬ 
mental concerns, but because of simple 
technological progress. Advances in hy¬ 
draulic fracturing and solar panel manu¬ 
facturing have driven down costs for gas 
and solar. The second, especially, probably 
will continue falling. Even with a handi¬ 
cap, coal is destined to lose the race, and in 
fact has probably already lost. 

But another Trump initiative is poten¬ 
tially much more dangerous to the coun¬ 
try’s energy future — both because it 


For years, economists 
have complained that 
providing federal tax 
breaks for stadium 
construction is daft policy. 


Trump was still a USFL owner suing the 
NFL. The practice, which effectively pro¬ 
vides sports franchises with low-interest 
loans at the expense of the federal trea¬ 
sury, has cost taxpayers an estimated $3.2 
billion across all pro sports since the turn 
of the millennium. 

For years, economists have complained 
that providing federal tax breaks for sta¬ 
dium construction is daft policy — it 
shouldn’t matter to the U.S. economy as 
a whole whether the Raiders play in Oak¬ 
land, Calif, or Las Vegas — and Congress 
even briefly held hearings on the matter 
in 2007. (I got to testify.) But it wasn’t until 
Obama took aim at the loophole two years 
back that it started to get national attention, 
though Republicans in Congress, not will¬ 
ing to give him a win on anything, made 
sure to keep the tax breaks in place. 

And that stadium tax break — if it was 
what Trump was getting at (even his own 
press secretary seemed unclear which 
public money he was talking about) — is 
only the tip of the sports-subsidy iceberg. 
Even at $200 million a year, the public cost 
of tax-exempt bonds is dwarfed by the flood 
of cash flowing from state, county and city 
governments to sports teams. Here are 
some of the NFL’s greatest stadium hits: 

■ Atlanta Falcons owner Arthur Blank 
got $200 million in state money toward his 
team’s new $1.6 billion stadium, then snuck 


would have significant effects and because 
it’s something the executive branch can 
implement unilaterally. The administra¬ 
tion has proposed a rule that would force 
utilities to buy electricity from coal and 
nuclear plants that guarantee these plants 
a “fair” rate of return. Technically, the rule 
applies to any power plant that can keep a 
large stock of extra fuel on hand, but since 
this can only be done for coal and nuclear 

— since these are the only types of fuel that 
can be cheaply stored in large quantities 

— it will have the effect of forcing many 
utilities across the country to buy one or 
the other of these types of power. 

Encouraging nuclear will help fight cli¬ 
mate change. But coal is more prevalent 
than nuclear power in the U.S. And since 
many existing nuclear power plants are al¬ 
ready cost-effective without this rule — the 
big cost of nuclear is up front — the main 
effect of the rule would be to preserve coal 
plants that are no longer competitive rela¬ 
tive to gas, wind or solar. 

Because this rule would mandate which 
type of electricity power companies are 
allowed to buy, it can’t be negated by fall¬ 
ing gas and solar costs. If gas or solar gets 
cheaper, Trump’s rule would simply in¬ 
crease the amount that utilities are forced 
to overpay. In other words, as technology 
progresses, Trump’s rule would make the 
economy more and more inefficient just to 
keep the coal industry alive. 

As Slate’s Jordan Weissmann reports, 
the new proposal may never become law. It 
goes against lots of people’s interests — gas 
producers in particular are politically very 
powerful. But even if the rule dies the death 
it so richly deserves, the administration’s 


in a clause that will net him “close to $700 
million” worth of additional tax money 
over the course of the next 30 years. If the 
team stays that long, that is. Blank aban¬ 
doned his old stadium, the Georgia Dome, 
before it even turned 25. 

■When sales tax revenue that was sup¬ 
posed to pay for a new Cincinnati Bengals 
stadium fell short, Hamilton County, Ohio, 
sold off a public hospital to make its pay¬ 
ments. And taxpayers there may have 
more expenses in their future. A clause 
in the team’s lease requires the public to 
provide for any upgrades that half of other 
NFL teams have, up to and including a ho¬ 
lographic replay system. 

■New Orleans Saints owner Tom Ben¬ 
son not only got Louisiana taxpayers to 
spend $376 million to renovate the Super- 
dome, he arranged to be paid an additional 
$18 million a year for deigning to allow his 
team to play football there. His team execs 
built a 13-foot-high statue of Benson for 
this, as they could well afford to do. 

If the party in control of Washington re¬ 
ally wanted to put an end to all these sta¬ 
dium games, it could do so in an instant 
by passing an excise tax on all local-level 
subsidies, as Rep. David Minge, D-Minn., 
proposed in 1999, instantly making stadi¬ 
um subsidies undesirable. What’s the point 
of getting a wad of cash for your stadium if 
you just have to pay it right back out to the 
IRS? Minge’s bill didn’t even make it out of 
committee before it was stymied by sports 
league lobbyists. If there’s something to be 
outraged about, it’s not who chooses to pro¬ 
test how; it’s that Congress has the power to 
nip sports subsidies in the bud, but it never 
seems to find the backbone to do it. 


determination to preserve the coal indus¬ 
try at any cost to the American people is a 
very bad sign. 

The reason it’s a bad sign is only partly 
because of the environmental harm. The 
U.S. is a big carbon emitter, but ultimately 
the world as a whole matters more. And 
even if Trump ensures the U.S. remains 
dependent on an ancient, outmoded energy 
source, the rest of the world will continue 
its rapid shift toward cleaner technologies. 

An even bigger worry is the economic 
harm that this rule would do, and the 
cavalier disregard with which the Trump 
administration is willing to inflict pain on 
millions of citizens in order to protect a 
tiny, favored constituency. 

Every part of this proposal reeks of 
crony capitalism. Compare the tiny size 
of the coal industry — the entire sector 
employs fewer people than the sandwich 
chain Arby’s — to the large number of con¬ 
sumers who would be forced to pay higher 
prices under the rule. Or consider the dis¬ 
regard for technological progress and real 
economic costs. This rule is the kind of 
inefficient giveaway that typically charac¬ 
terizes poor, developing countries. 

And that could be a signal of more to 
come. Trump may be a tax-cutter, but 
when it comes to specific industries that 
support him politically, he’s no free-mar¬ 
keter. If executive actions like this aren’t 
vigorously opposed, coal may not be the 
only dying industry that Trump ends up 
chaining the U.S. economy to before he’s 
through. 

Noah Smith is a Bloomberg View coiumnist. Fie 
was an assistant professor of finance at Stony 
Brook University. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Keep the ACA’s payment panel 

The Washington Post 

The “Obamacare” debate has been 
out of whack from the start. Republicans 
have criticized the wrong things, allowing 
Democrats to ignore the Affordable Care 
Act’s biggest flaws. Now, this off-kilter de¬ 
bate may lead to the quiet loss of one of the 
law’s most important provisions, currently 
on Congress’ chopping block. 

The partisan conflict has mostly focused 
on Obamacare’s health care coverage ex¬ 
pansion, and Democrats have won that 
argument. The OOP’s recent repeal-and- 
replace fiasco revealed that Americans 
are mostly comfortable with assertive 
government regulation and spending in 
order to guarantee (nearly) all Ameri¬ 
cans affordable, comprehensive coverage. 
Though they tried to make it sound other¬ 
wise, Republicans countered with policies 
that would have shredded this guarantee, 
particularly for the neediest. They failed. 

The problem is not that Obamacare’s 
coverage expansion was fundamentally 
flawed, as Republicans have alleged. It is 
that it was not accompanied by measures 
to control costs across the health care sys¬ 
tem, which has gotten so expensive it rep¬ 
resents a sixth of the economy. And that is 
just for now. With the baby boomers aging, 
and tantalizing but expensive medical in¬ 
novations on the horizon, costs threaten 
to rise unsustainably if the government 
does not force changes to the way care is 
delivered. 

The right response is not to cut poor and 
sick people off insurance rolls but to stop 
paying for treatments and services that are 
unneeded, that do not work or that are not 
any better than cheaper alternatives. This 
is hard, because it involves telling people to 
change — and occasionally saying “no.” So 
Democrats mostly avoided the issue when 
they wrote Obamacare. 

Mostly, but not entirely. They tucked in 
a few cost-cutting provisions, significantly 
raising Obamacare’s appeal to those who 
worried about expanding coverage without 
encouraging more responsibility on health 
care spending. The most important was 
the creation of the Independent Payment 
Advisory Board, a panel of experts tasked 
with making some hard choices. If health 
care spending accelerates too rapidly, the 
board must recommend ways to slow the 
rise through changes to Medicare’s pay¬ 
ment system — without slashing benefits. 
The board’s conclusions would go to Con¬ 
gress, which would have the opportunity 
to overrule the experts. If lawmakers de¬ 
clined to do so, the board’s recommenda¬ 
tions would automatically take effect. 

The idea was to ensure that costs did not 
escalate too quickly by removing political 
barriers to efficiency-driving reforms. Re¬ 
cent history has shown that when the issue 
is left to Congress, doctors and patient 
groups will effectively block reform even 
if the evidence suggests current practice is 
misguided. 

Indeed, the forces favoring complacen¬ 
cy and waste have not surrendered. Even 
though costs have not yet risen fast enough 
to trigger the IPAB, the board has sus¬ 
tained heavy criticism from both sides of 
the aisle. Republicans say they dislike the 
notion of government bureaucrats dictat¬ 
ing health payment policies. Democrats 
say they dislike anything that smacks of 
a cut to Medicare. A bipartisan bill end¬ 
ing the IPAB passed the House Ways and 
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Means Committee on Oct. 4. 

Republicans, who claim they want to re¬ 
duce wasteful government spending, should 
stop trying to repeal this important piece 
of Obamacare. So should Democrats. 

All can back bump stock ban 

Chicago Tribune 

We’re relieved congressional Repub¬ 
licans appear ready to consider a limited 
form of gun control: banning the bump 
stock, the rapid-firing device used in the 
Las Vegas massacre. 

We’re stunned the National Rifle Asso¬ 
ciation seems to agree. What a significant 
moment this could be, in the wake of a 
horrendous criminal act, for the national 
conversation about gun rights and gun 
culture. 

The sniper who slaughtered more than 
50 people and wounded nearly 500 at 
an outdoor concert possessed numerous 
weapons, including some retrofitted with 
bump stocks. That allowed the shooter to 
fire at a near-continuous rate, as if raking 
his target area with a machine gun. 

Why on earth would any private individ¬ 
ual need access to a weapon of war? That’s 
the question even adamant defenders of 
the Second Amendment right to gun pos¬ 
session appear willing to ask in the wake 
of Las Vegas. Our answer is that there is 
no compelling reason to give civilians the 
firepower of the infantry. 

The history of machine-gun regulations 
dates to Chicago’s gangster era of the 1920s 
and early ’30s. The bad guys shot each 
other up with Tommy guns. The National 
Firearms Act of 1934 clamped down on 
machine guns by imposing tax and regis¬ 
tration restrictions. These days, the sale of 
automatic weapons to civilians is banned, 
and the sale of automatic weapons manu¬ 
factured before 1986 is closely regulated 
and monitored. 

Then in 2010, manufacturers began of¬ 
fering the bump stock, a $100 to $400 
conversion device that allows a semi-auto¬ 
matic rifle to fire at close to the same rate 
as a machine gun. It does this by replac¬ 
ing the stock and pistol grip with a piece 
of equipment that harnesses recoil power 
to bump the trigger back and forth repeat¬ 
edly against the shooter’s finger. 

The added lethality of a bump stock 
is grotesque. The Las Vegas shooter ap¬ 
peared to fire as many as 90 bullets in 10 
seconds. Without such a device, it would 
take several minutes to deliver that many 
rounds. You can find YouTube videos that 
show shooting experts testing bump stock 
devices, and even one of them sounded 
concerned about the availability of such 
firepower for as little as 99 bucks. “The 
packaging this thing came in said ‘spray 
600 rounds a minute,”’ one expert says on 
his video. “That’s right: ‘Spray 600 rounds 
a minute.’ They’ve since changed that on 


their website to say ‘safe and precise,’ but I 
think the people behind this could learn a 
couple lessons.” ... 

Republicans, joined of course by many 
Democrats, now sound ready to look close¬ 
ly at the bump stock. “I own a lot of guns, 
and as a hunter and sportsman, I think 
that’s our right as Americans,” Texas Sen. 
John Cornyn said. “But I don’t understand 
the use of this bump stock.” On Oct. 5, the 
NRA said such devices “should be subject 
to additional regulations.” 

Bump stocks and the like should be 
banned. They serve no justifiable purpose. 
Republicans, move on this. Don’t expect 
public pressure to fade. Ban these killing 
machines. Las Vegas was a moment the 
country never wanted that it must con¬ 
front. This should be the starting point for 
the reasonable gun debate America needs. 

Blame Weinstein enablers too 

Los Angeles Times 

With horrific allegations of sexual ha¬ 
rassment and sexual assault swirling 
around co-chairman Harvey Weinstein, 
the company that bears his name fired 
him Sunday. But by waiting so long to take 
a step that should have been taken, frankly, 
years earlier, the company fostered a cli¬ 
mate in which his behavior — well-known 
within the company and in Hollywood — 
was tolerated, concealed and even enabled. 
For that, the company’s entire leadership 
shares some blame and shame. 

The latest allegations, detailed in the 
New Yorker on Tuesday, go beyond the 
initial tales of sexual harassment that ap¬ 
peared in The New York Times and now 
include further allegations of sexual as¬ 
sault. In the typical scenario sketched out 
by Weinstein’s accusers, young, unsuspect¬ 
ing actresses and models were escorted to 
his hotel room by female staff members 
conscripted into serving as “honeypots” 
— essentially, tricking the women into be¬ 
lieving another woman would be present, 
but then leaving as soon as the “meeting” 
started. Then, according to a number of ac¬ 
counts, came the intimidation and the vic¬ 
timization, including physical assaults in 
several cases involving oral sex and other 
acts. Afterward, Weinstein expected them 
to say nothing. Most complied; some of the 
few who did talk believe their careers suf¬ 
fered for it. 

A spokesperson for Weinstein has said 
that he denied any allegations of noncon- 
sensual sex. 

Weinstein’s behavior as described by 
the women is disgusting, but so are the al¬ 
legedly widespread efforts on the part of 
other executives and staff members at his 
company to cover up for him. According to 
news reports, some of his underlings did 
try — without effect — to talk to Weinstein, 
and some reported his behavior to the 
company officials. Others apparently ago¬ 


nized over whether to say something, fear¬ 
ful about the repercussions for their own 
careers. In many cases, they did nothing. 

That kind of collusion — and that’s what 
it is — on the part of colleagues who think 
they know about sexual misconduct but do 
not stop it or report it is why sexual harass¬ 
ment and assault are still so prevalent in 
the workplace. Even as women ascend in 
business and politics, even as seemingly 
every business and nonprofit instructs 
its managers on what sexual harassment 
is and how not to commit it, it flourishes 
where men wield power over less power¬ 
ful women — and other people look away. 
Collectively, we have already stopped ac¬ 
cepting the “boys will be boys” excuse for 
sexual harassment and assault. However, 
until there is a cultural shift to condemn¬ 
ing not just sexual misbehavior but also the 
routine cover-up, and until reporting it be¬ 
comes the norm and not an act of bravery, 
it will continue. 

One heartening thing in the last few 
days is the growing number of women — 
including some of Hollywood’s best-known 
actresses — who have come forward to re¬ 
port what happened to them. One can only 
hope that we are reaching a turning point 
as a society and not reacting as we always 
have, renouncing misbehavior years after 
it should have been stopped. 

‘Dreamers’ were double-crossed 

Boston Herald 

Well, so much for that bipartisan agree¬ 
ment President Donald Trump insisted he 
wanted on immigration. 

Sunday the White House released a laun¬ 
dry list of more than 70 specific immigra¬ 
tion-related demands — items that would 
have to accompany any effort to grant 
permanent legal status to some 800,000 
“Dreamers” — young people brought to 
the U.S. illegally by their parents. 

“I have a love for these people,” Trump 
once said, “and now, hopefully. Con¬ 
gress will be able to help them and do it 
properly.” 

A dinner with Democratic leaders 
“Chuck and Nancy” seemed to clinch the 
deal. 

Now Trump has decided to hold those 
Dreamers hostage to a list of ridiculous de¬ 
mands the Democrats — and any Republi¬ 
cans with a smattering of sense about basic 
economics — will be forced to reject. That 
raises the question of how serious he was 
in the first place. 

The list of Trump demands includes, 
of course, money for a border wall with 
Mexico — nothing sensible like a high-tech 
approach to security, but a real wall — a 
nonstarter for Democrats. 

And, of course, the 10,000 new Immigra¬ 
tion and Customs Enforcement agents to 
enforce all of these new laws. (Aren’t Re¬ 
publicans supposed to be in favor of small¬ 
er government?) 

But the truly horrifying part is the de¬ 
mand that legal immigration be cut in half 
— which would constitute a devastating 
blow to the U.S. economy. Has no one the 
courage to explain to Trump that with vir¬ 
tual full employment, the real danger is a 
labor shortage. 

Sure, there’s a case to be made for a 
merit-based system that would prioritize 
occupations that could contribute the most 
to the U.S. economy. But who then will 
manicure Trump golf courses or serve 
dinner at Mar-a-Lago. 

Of course, the plan hasn’t a snowball’s 
chance in hell of actually passing — which 
is a good thing. But that does raise the ques¬ 
tion of who will save the Dreamers? Surely 
there are enough sensible Democrats and 
Republicans left in the Congress who are 
capable of doing the right thing — even if 
the occupant of the White House hasn’t a 
clue what that is. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Knight’s address 
4 Humdrum 
8 — Hari 

12 One of us 

13 Exceptional 

14 “As — saying ...” 

15 Party drink made 
with Bacardi 

17 Make fun of 

18 Partner 

19 Big knives 

20 Use the rink 
22Corp. kingpins 

24 Perukes 

25 Type of soup 

29 Pub order 

30 More furtive 

31 Egypt’s cont. 

32 Put off 

34 Regarding 

35 Abhor 

36 Singer Elliott 

37 Be a poor winner 

40 Hourglass fill 

41 Deserve 

42 Broad range 

46 Arduous journey 

47 Employ 

48 Popular card 
game 

49 Get lippy 

50 Pro votes 

51 Bumped into 

10-13 

ZHYIJ H XEK AJJY TJPETTD 


DOWN 

1 Neighbor of Leb. 

2 Debtor’s letters 

3 Searches 
haphazardly 

4 Crude dude 

5 Bowling spot 

6 Joan of — 

7 Sneaky laugh 

8 Orange juice 
and champagne 

9 MP’s quarry 

10 Mexican snack 

11 Requests 

16 Light touches 

19 Physicist Niels 

20 Trade 

21 Narc’s measure 

22 “Crazy” singer 
Patsy 


23 Duel tool 

25 Oodles 

26 Large 
percussion 
instrument 

27 New newts 

28 Helen’s home 
30 Lovers’ 

quarrel 

33 “Merci!” 

34 “— She Sweet” 

36 Spiked clubs 

37 Understands 

38 Zhivago’s love 

39 Raw minerals 

40 Antitoxins 

42 Bashful 

43 Chart format 

44 French article 

45 Witticism 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


RQNYPJK AD VXEV UJQZNY, 

M U N Y UEQVHYP REDZ H 

IQHJK, “ZMJ DE TEVJQ!” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF YOU PLACED A 
FRUIT LIKE A PEACH OR CHERRY INTO A PAIL, 
THAT’D BE A DRUPE IN THE BUCKET. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Z equals S 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Rebuff 
5 Early Peruvian 
9 Coach 
Parseghian 

12 Relaxed 

13 Night light? 

14 Proof letters 

15 Duel tool 

16 Pear-shaped 
fruits 

17GI entertainers 

18 Belgrade 
resident 

19 Raggedy doll 

20 Millinery 

21 Candied veggie 
23 Pub order 
25 Opportune 
28 Shirt part 

32 Dangerous 
bacteria 

33 Short concession 
speech 

34 Evil spirits 

36 Swindlers 

37 Dog doc 

38 Floral garland 

39 Green gem 
42 Mound stat 
44 Tiny branch 

48 Wall climber 

49 Bank charges 

50 Fizzy drink 

10-14 

DTLO GTKG HKZLHKRR GLKB 

YTIZL KO IDR KZ PGZ 

BKZYIG, DLCL GTLN ULGGPOU 

K MLZPUOKGLM TIIGLC? 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: SINCE I HAD BEEN 
LEGALLY WRONGED BY THAT PERSON, UPON 
PARTING WAYS I CRIED, “SUE YA LATER!” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue; B equals M 


51 Compete 

201972 Todd 

52 Piece of work 

Rundgren song 

53 Academic 

22 Skirt style 

54 Curvy letter 

24 France’s 

55 Catch sight of 

longest river 

56 Fashion 

25 Slugger Williams 

magazine 

26 “Rocks” 

27 May honoree 

DOWN 

29 Privy 

1 Beholds 

30 Request 

2 Scruff 

31 ACLU issues 

3 Addict 

35 Brews, as tea 

4 1957 Everly 

36 Elegant 

Brothers song 

39 Jazz style 

5 Extreme dishonor 40 Flertz rival 

6 Dresden denial 

41 Salon jobs 

7 French brandy 

43 Enlist again 

8 Reply (Abbr.) 

45 Sweater material 

9 Blue hue 

46 Teen fave 

10 Take five 

47 Portal 

11 Big fusses 

49 Nemesis 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 
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Photos by Fred Zwicky, (Peoria, III.) Journal Star/AP 


Members of the Peoria Police Special Response Team stand near a robotic unit from Transcend Robotics during training exercises last month on the Riverfront Village platform 
in Peoria, III. 

Peoria police Special Response Team helped shape new snrveillance robot 



By Matt Buedel 

(Peoria, III.) Journal Star 

PEORIA, Ill. — The tactical 
maneuvers that Peoria police 
officers practiced Sept. 5 dur¬ 
ing a day of training in vacant 
riverfront restaurants featured 
a high-tech tool that the officers, 
themselves, helped develop. 

A stair-climbing surveillance 
robot designed and built by Tran¬ 
scend, a California company that 
specializes in tactical equipment, 
has evolved with the input of of¬ 
ficers on the Special Response 
Team (SRT) at the Peoria Police 
Department. 

“It’s basically a (reconnais¬ 
sance) robot — instead of sending 
a person into a building to find 
something or someone, we can 
send this so there’s less risk,” said 
Sgt. Jake Faw. 

The remote-control device is 
segmented, with track-type lo¬ 
comotion and integrated surveil¬ 
lance equipment. It has a $4,900 
price tag — tens of thousands of 
dollars less than some models 
made by other manufacturers. 

Steven Lenz, vice president 
of Transcend, said the com¬ 
pany made simplicity of opera¬ 
tion a priority. Some robots with 
similar functions require hours 
of training, but the Transcend 


model was designed to be almost 
self-explanatory. 

“In terms of operation, it’s ba¬ 
sically as easy as it gets,” Lenz 


said. 

That result has been part of a 
mutually beneficial arrangement 
with Peoria’s SRT officers, Lenz 


said. Officers began beta testing 
Transcend equipment after the 
Peoria department purchased 
an earlier-model robot from the 


company. 

“That’s the whole point of 
today,” Lenz said Sept. 5. “We can 
get the feedback.” 
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GAME DEMO 
MEET GREET 

OCTOBER 14'1100-1500 


LIVE 

HANDSON 

raE-ftCL£A$C 

DEMO 

SUPER^MARIO 

ODYSSEY 


AT THE KMCC EXCHANGE 


X 

EXCHANGE 


MEET 
CHARLES MARTINET 

VOICE OF MARIO & FRIENDS FOR 25 YRS 

FROM 110D1 SIX) AT THE KMCC EXCHANGE 


QD 
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SWITCH 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 I Transportation 


UPIB 


U.S. & GERMAN 
ATTORNEYS 



Dental 


American 

Doctors & Staff 

Services Offered: 

Family Dentistry 
Certified Orthodontics 
Crowns and Veneers 
Implant Surgery 
Zoom Teeth Whitening 
Wisdom Teeth Surgery 
Nitrous Oxide 

Saturday & Evening Appointr 
Caring, Friendly American Sta 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

+49 (0)6134-2592730 
0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 
info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistlcs.de 


enquiries@carshipuk.co 

www.carshipuk.co.uk 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 



Dental 


902 




Ramstein | 

Dental Care 

06371 406230 I 
Post Strasse 1,66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 




You’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes 
military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 

Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSiaSTRIPES. 



Modern Aesthetic 

Dentistry 

. Aesthetic Dentistry 

• TMJ/Facial Pain Treatment 

• Certified Dental Hygienist 

• Preventive Care and 
Periodontal Therapy 

• Orthodontics/Invisalign 

• Implants 


Dr. Charles A. Smith DDS, LVIF is an American trained 
dentist providing expert dental care with the newest and 
most successful techniques to cover all your dental needs. 
Come see why patients travel from all over Europe to visit 
Dr. Smith for general dental care to smile makeovers. After 
many successful years in Fleidelberg, Dr. Smith has now 
opened a second office in Stuttgart. Please visit our Home- 
page and email or call for an appointment. 


Rdmerstrasse 1 • 69115 Heidelberg • 06221 -6516090 
www.heidelbergdentistry.com • info@heidelbergdentistry.com 

Charles-Lindbergh-Str. 11 • 71034 Boblingen • 07031 -2056062 
info@boeblingendental.com • www.boeblingendental.com 




Transportation 



Interglobal Shipping GmbH 

Specialized Shipping to/from the US & Canada 
Autos, Household Goods, Personal Belongings 
Contact your Pro's at the Docks todayll! 
info@interglobalshipplng.de, 
www.interglobalshipping.de 


Transportation 


Ship Cars and Containers 



0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 



Reading Stars and Stripes 
gives you a better handle on 
issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the 
bases the way we do. 

stars^siStripes. 


However you read us, wherever you need u: 


Free Classifieds! 


Visit Stripe; 


1 for details. 


STARS^fSTRI PES 








Round-the-world news for America s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 

STARSlQ^STRI PES. 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 




Advertising' 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CiV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


SCAM 

FADS 

Classifieds scams can 
target both sellers and 
buyers with classifieds 

Some ofthe latest Scam 



SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms ofthe 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 1^ 

Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 
www.vilseckautQsales.com 

Free Europe-wide delivery 

ra 



Want a better picture? 



Jobs Offered 630 


Walsingham Group is currently 
hiring IT Technicians to work 
at the Polygone Electronic War¬ 
fare Range in Germany. Appli¬ 
cants must have CCNA Security 
certification, be a US Citizen, 
and have an active SECRET 
clearance. Please apply online 

send your resume to 
dcooley@walsinghamgroup.com 


Travel_1^ 






Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


** Fall in Garmisch!" 
Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DEL ocop, free brkfst, 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 
www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Visit Stripes.com 
for details. 


STARS AND STRIPES 




StarsiqiStri pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


Career 


URS is HIRING! 


URS Corporation is a leading global provider of 
engineering, construction and technical services - providing 
logistics, operations and maintenance services worldwide 
for the United States government. 

Immediate openings in Kuwait! 

URS is the defense contractor of choice for the Army 
Prepositioned Stock (APS-5) contract in Kuwait & Qatar. 

Short term deployment and completion bonus available. 
Positions include: 


Gunsmiths 

Heavy Equipment Operators 
Heavy Equipment Mechanics 
Heavy Equipment Inspectors 
ESH Specialist 


Security Guards 
Track Mechanics 
Supply Technicians 
AWRDS Clerks 
Quality Auditor 


Electronics Technicians/COMSEC Repairers 


Please visit the URS website at www.aecom.jobs. To be considered 
all candidates must apply. Go to the URS Careers tab, select the 
“Career Opportunities” link and enter the job requisition number or 
use the keyword feature. You can then review the various APS-5 job 
announcements and click “submit my resume” for the jobs in which 
you have interest. 

Pre-employment Drug & Criminal Background investigation are required. 

AECOM/URS offers an exceptional benefits package. 

Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/DA/ 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, 

TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with.,. 



STARS^^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Upper Austria Ladies Linz 

Wednesday 
At Tips Arena Linz 

Linz, Austria 
Purse: $226,750 (inti.) 

Surface:^ Hard-Indoor 

First Sound 

Barbora Strycova (2), Czech Republic, 
def. Madison Brengle, United States, 7-5, 
6-3. 

Sorana Cirstea (5), Romania, def. Ali¬ 
son Van Uytvanck, Belgium, 6-3, 7-5. 

Viktorija Goiubic, Switzerland, def. 
Katerina Siniakova (6), Czech Republic, 
6-7 (5), 6-2, 6-3. 

Carina Witthoeft, Germany, def. Bar¬ 
bara Haas, Austria, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 

Second Round 

Beiinda Bencic, Switzeriand, def. Lara 
Arruabarrena, Spain, 6-3, 2-6,6-3. 

Mihaeia Buzarnescu, Romania, def. 
Ajia Tomljanovic, Croatia, 4-6, 7-6 (1), 6- 


Shanghai Masters 

Wednesday 

At Qizhong Tennis Center 
Shanghai 


Second^ Round 

ijrigor uimitrov (6), Buigaria, oei. Kyan 
Harrison, United States, 3-6, 6-3, 7-6 (6). 

Sam Querrey (10), United States, def. 
Frances Tiafoe, United States, 6-3, 7-6 

(7) . 

Aiexandr Doigopoiov, Ukraine, def. Fe¬ 
liciano Lopez, Spam, 7-6 (4), 1-6, 6-4. 

Aiexander Zverev (3), Germany, def. 
Aljaz Bedene, Britain, 4-0 retired. 

Giiies Simon, France, def. David Goffin 

(8) , Belgium, 7-6 (4), 6-3. 

Steve Johnson, United States, def. Wu 
Di, China, 6-2, 6-1. 

Jan-Lennard Struff, Germany, def. Kev¬ 
in Anderson (11), United States, 7-6 (5), 
7-6 (2). 

John Isner (12), United States, def. Ste- 
fanos Tsitsipas, Greece, 7-6 (2), 7-6 (9). 

Viktor Troicki, Serbia, def. Dominic 
Thiem (5), Austria, 6-3, 3-6, 7-6 (6). 

Rafael Nadal (l), Spain, def. Jared 
Donaldson, United States, 6-2, 6-1. 

Roger Federer (2), Switzerland, def. 
Diego Schwartzman, Argentina, 7-6 (4), 

Hong Kong Open 

Wednesday 

At Victoria Park Tennis Stadium 
Hong Kong 
Purse: $226,750 (inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singies 
SecondT Round 

Daria Gavrilova (7), Australia, def. 
Shelby Rogers, United States, 6-2, 2-6, 

Naomi Osaka, Japan, def. Venus Wil¬ 
liams (2), United States, 7-5, 6-2. 

Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova (6), Russia, 
def. Jacqueline Cako, United States, 7-6 
(3), 6-1. 

Sam Stosur, Australia, def. Agnieszka 
Radwanska (4), Poland, 3-6, 6-4, 6-0. 


College football 

1 

Pro football 

1 

Pro basketball 


Tianjin Open 


Wednesday 
At Tianjin Tuanbo Internationai Tennis 
Centre 

Tianjin, China 
Purse: $426,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singies 
First Round 

Wang Yafan, China, def. Alison Riske 
(8), United States, 6-3, 6-3. 

Duan Ying-Ying, China, def. Lesia Tsu- 
renko (7), Ukraine, 6-4, 7-6 (2). 

Aryna Sabalenka, Belarus, def. Irina- 
Camelia Begu, Romania, 6-3, 6-3. 

Sara Sorribes Tormo, Spain, def. Arina 
Rodionova, Australia, 6-2, 6-7 (3), 6-4. 

Maria Sharapova, Russia, def. Irina- 
Camelia Begu (9), Romania, 6-4, 6-2. 

Maria Sakkari (6), Greece, def. Liu 
Fangzhou, China, 6-2,6-1. 

Christina McHale, United States, def. 
Nao Hibino, Japan, 6-3, 6-3. 

Magda Linette, Poland, def. Kateryna 
Bondarenko, Ukraine, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Zhu Lin, China, def. Petra Kvitova (2), 
Czech Republic, 6-4, 5-7, 6-4. 

Wang Xiyu, China, def. Danka Kovinic, 
Montenegro, 6-3, 7-6 (8). 

Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, def. Lu Jing- 
Jing, China, 6-2, 6-2. 

Sara Errani, Italy, def. Kateryna Kozlo¬ 
va, Ukraine, 6-2, 6-1. 

Peng Shuai (3), China, def. Guo Hanyu, 
China, 6-2, 7-6 (5). 

Beatriz Haddad Maia, Brazil, def. Don¬ 
na Vekic (4), Croatia, 6-7 (4), 6-4, 6-2. 


Stefanie Voegele, Switzerland, def. 
Kristie Ahn, United States, 6-3, 6-3. 


Wednesday’s scores 


Schedule 

Friday, Oct. 13 
EAST 

Clemson (6-0) at Syracuse (3-3) 

FAR WEST 

Washington St. (6-0) at California (3-3) 

Saturday, Oct. 14 
EAST 

E. Michigan (2-3) at Army (4-2) 
Fordham (1-5) at Colgate (2-4) 
Lafayette (2-4) at Harvard (2-2) 

NC State (5-1) at Pittsburgh (2-4) 
UConn (1-4) at Temple (3-3) 

Texas Tech (4-1) at West Virginia (3-2) 
Princeton (3-1) at Brown (2-2) 
Georgetown (1-4) at Lehigh (1-5) 

St. Francis (Pa.) (3-2) at Bryant (2-3) 
Dartmouth (4-0) at Sacred Heart (2-3) 
Holy Cross (2-4) at Yale (3-1) 

Penn (2-2) at Columbia (4-0) 

Bucknell (2-3) at Cornell (1-3) 

N. Illinois (3-2) at Buffalo (3-3) 

William & Mary (2-3) at Delaware (3-2) 
Rhode Island (2-3) at Maine (1-3) 
Richmond (3-2) atTowson (2-3) 
Duquesne (4-1) at Robert Morris (2-3) 
New Hampshire (4-1) at Stony Brook 
(4-2) 

CCSU (3-3) at Wagner (2-4) 

SOUTH 

Florida St. (1-3) at Duke (4-2) 

BYU (1-5) at Mississippi St. (3-2) 
Charleston Southern (2-3) at Presby¬ 
terian (3-3) 

South Carolina (4-2) at Tennessee (3-2) 
Boston College (2-4) at Louisville (4-2) 
VMI (0-6) at Furman (3-3) 

Savannah St. (0-5) at Morgan St. (0-5) 
Davidson (2-3) at Stetson (1-5) 

Howard (2-3) at Delaware St. (0-5) 
Gardner-Webb (1-4) at NC Central (4-1) 
Hampton (3-2) at Norfolk St. (2-3) 

Old Dominion (2-3) at Marshall M-1) 
Prairie View (2-3) at Alcorn St. (4-2) 

NC A&T (6-0) at Florida A&M (2-4) 
Vlllanova (4-2) at James Madison (5-0) 
Auburn (5-1) at LSU (4-2) 
Northwestern (2-3) at Maryland (3-2) 
Chattanooga (1-5) at Mercer (3-3) 
Georgia Tech (3-1) at Miami (4-0) 
Vanderbilt (3-3) at Mississippi (2-3) 
Virginia (4-1) at North Carolina (1-5) 
ETSU (3-3) at W. Carolina (4-2) 

Navy (5-0) at Memphis (4-1) 

MVSU (1-4) at Alabama A&M (2-4) 

SC State (2-3) at Bethune-Cookman (2-3) 
E. Kentucky (1-4) at Jacksonville St. (4-1) 
E. Illinois (4-2) at Murray St. (2-4) 
Abilene Christian (2-4) at Nicholls (4-2) 
Charlotte (0-6) at W. Kentucky (3-2) 
Georgia St. (2-2) at Louislana-Monroe 
(3-2) 

New Mexico St. (2-4) at Georgia South¬ 
ern (0-4) 

Kennesaw St. (4-1) at Liberty (3-2) 
Wofford (5-0) at The Citadel (3-2) 
Middle Tennessee (3-3) at UAB (3-2) 
Tulane (3-2) at FlU (3-2) 

Texas A&M (4-2) at Florida (3-2) 
Tuskegee (4-2) at Jackson St. (0-5) 
UTEP (0-6) at Southern Miss. (3-2) 
Austin Peay (3-3) at Tennessee St. (4-2) 
East Carolina (1-5) at UCF (4-0) 
Arkansas (2-3) at Alabama (6-0) 
Missouri (1-4) at Georgia (6-0) 
Cincinnati (2-4) at South Florida (5-0) 
MIDWEST 

Jacksonville (4-1) at Butler (3-3) 
Rutgers (1-4) at Illinois (2-3) 

Michigan (4-1) at Indiana (3-2) 

Kansas (1-4) at Iowa St. (3-2) 

TCU (5-0) at Kansas St. (3-2) 

Campbell (4-2) at Dayton (2-4) 
Tennessee Tech (0-6) at SE Missouri (1-4) 
Marlst (3-3) at Valparaiso (2-4) 

N. Iowa (2-3) at S. Dakota St. (4-1) 
Illinois St. (4-1) at S. Illinois (2-3) 
Indiana St. (0-5) at South Dakota (5-0) 
Ohio (4-2) at Bowling Green (1-5) 
Toledo (4-1) at Cent. Michigan (2-4) 
Miami (Ohio) (2-4) at Kent St. (1-5) 
Akron (3-3) at W. Michigan (4-2) 
Purdue (3-2) at Wisconsin (5-0) 
Missouri St. (1-4) at W. Illinois (4-1) 

N. Dakota St. (5-0) at Youngstown St. 
(3-2) 

Ohio St. (5-1) at Nebraska (3-3) 
Michigan St. (4-1) at Minnesota (3-2) 

SOUTHWEST 

Alabama St. (0-5) at Texas Southern (0-5) 
Central St. (Ohio) (0-6) at Ark.-Pine 
Bluff (2-4) 

Baylor (0-5) at Oklahoma St. (4-1) 
Oklahoma (4-1) vs. Texas (3-2) at Dallas 
Houston (4-1) at Tulsa (1-5) 

UTSA (3-1) at North Texas (3-2) 
Coastal Carolina (1-4) at Arkansas St. 
(2-2) 

Stephen F. Austin (2-4) at Cent. Arkan¬ 
sas (4-1) 

SE Louisiana (3-3) at Houston Baptist 
(1-4) 

Lamar (1-4) at Incarnate Word (0-5) 
Northwestern St. (1-4) at Sam Hous¬ 
ton St. (4-1) 

FAR WEST 

UNLV (2-3) at Air Force (1-4) 

North Dakota (2-4) at Montana (4-2) 
Colorado (3-3) at Oregon St. (1-5) 
Montana St. (2-3) at E. Washington (4-2) 
Wyoming (3-2) at Utah St. (3-3) 
Appalachian St. (3-2) at Idaho (2-3) 

N. Arizona (3-2) at Portland St. (0-5) 
Morehead St. (2-4) at San Diego (3-2) 
Utah (4-1) at Southern Cal (5-1) 

S. Utah (3-2) at Weber St. (4-1) 

UCLA (3-2) at Arizona (3-2) 

Idaho St. (3-3) at Sacramento St. (2-3) 
New Mexico (3-2) at Fresno St. (3-2) 
Nevada (1-5) at Colorado St. (4-2) 
Boise St. (3-2) at San Diego St. (6-0) 
Washington (6-0) at Arizona St. (2-3) 
Oregon (4-2) at Stanford (4-2) 

San Jose St. (1-6) at Hawaii (2-4) 


NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (OUT: definitely will not play; 
DNP; did not practice; LIMITED: limited 
participation; FULL; Full participation): 

Sunday 

CHICAGO BEARS at BALTIMORE RA¬ 
VENS - BEARS: DNP: CB Marcus Cooper 
(back), LB John Timu (knee, ankle). LIM¬ 
ITED: C Hroniss Grasu (hand), DT Nick 
KwlatkoskI (chest). RAVENS: DNP: DT 
Carl Davis (thigh), WR Breshad Perriman 
(knee), C Matt Skura (knee), CB Jimmy 
Smith (achilles), RB Terrance West (calf), 
DT Brandon Williams (foot). LIMITED: 
CB Jaylen Hill (thigh), S Anthony Levine 
(thigh), WR Jeremy Maclin (shoulder), LB 
Tim Williams (thigh). FULL: TE Maxx Wil¬ 
liams (ankle) 

CLEVELAND BROWNS at HOUSTON 
TEXANS - BROWNS: DNP: LB James 
Burgess (knee), CB Jamar Taylor (ribs), 
T Joe Thomas (knee), C J.C. Tretter 
(knee). LIMITED: LB B.J. Bello (neck), WR 
Kenny Britt (knee, groin), T Shon Cole¬ 
man (knee), DE Myles Garrett (ankle), 
DT Jamie Meder (toe). FULL: WR Sam- 
mie Coates (hamstring), LB Jamie Collins 
(concussion), DT Danny Shelton (calf), 
TE Randall Telfer (knee), G Kevin Zeltler 
(thumb). TEXANS: DNP: LB Jadeveon 
Clowney (knee), LB Ben Heeney (knee), 
CB Kareem Jackson (hamstring), CB Kev¬ 
in Johnson (knee), CB Johnathan Joseph 
(groin), LB Benardrick McKinney (hip), 
S Corey Moore (concussion), RB Jordan 
Todman (calf). LIMITED: RB D’Onta Fore¬ 
man (hip), G Kyle Fuller (hamstring), C 
Greg Mancz (knee), G Xavier Su’a-Filo 
(knee), LS Jonathan Weeks (knee). FULL: 
CB Marcus Burley (knee), LB Dylan Cole 
(ankle), LB Brennan Scarlett (shoulder), 
WR Chris Thompson (wrist) 

DETROIT LIONS at NEW ORLEANS 
SAINTS - LIONS: DNP: DE Ezekiel Ansah 
(knee), G T.J. Lang (back), LB Paul Wor- 
rilow (knee). LIMITED: WR Kenny Golla- 
day (hamstring), S Glover Quin (groin), 
T Rick Wagner (shoulder), RB Dwayne 
Washington (quadricep), LB Tahir White- 
head (pectoral). FULL: QB Matthew Staf¬ 
ford (ankle). SAINTS: LIMITED: T Terron 
Armstead (shoulder), WR Willie Snead 
(hamstring). FULL: RB Trey Edmunds 
(concussion), TE Josh Hill (concussion), 
CB Sterling Moore (pectoral). 

GREEN BAY PACKERS at MINNESOTA 
VIKINGS - PACKERS: DNP: LB Ahmad 
Brooks (back), S Morgan Burnett (ham¬ 
string), CB Kevin King (concussion), LB 

: Thomas (ankle). LIMITED: T David 


AP sportlight 


Oct. 13 

1893 - The U.S. yacht Vigilant wins the 
America’s Cup with a three-race sweep 
over the British challenger Valkyrie II. 

1903 — The Boston Pilgrims win the 
first World Series, 5 games to 3, with a 3- 
0 victory over the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

1947 - The NHL holds its first All-Star 
game with the All-Stars beating the To¬ 
ronto Maple Leafs 4-3. 

1960 — Bill Mazeroski opens the bot¬ 
tom of the ninth with a home run off 
Ralph Terry of the New York Yankees to 
give the Pittsburgh Pirates a 10-9 victory 
and the World Series championship. 

1961 — Jacky Lee of the Houston Oil¬ 
ers passes for 457 yards and two touch¬ 
downs In a 31-31 tie with the Boston 
Patriots. Charley Hennigan of the Oilers 
catches 13 passes for 272 yards. 

1985 - Phil Simms of the New York Gi¬ 
ants passes for 513 yards with an NFL- 
record 62 pass attempts in a 35-30 loss 
to the Cincinnati Bengals. Simms com¬ 
pletes 40 passes with 29 for first downs, 
also an NFL record. 

1998 - For the first time in NBA his- 


Nelson (back), LB Nick Perry (hand). VI¬ 
KINGS: DNP: QB Sam Bradford (knee), 
WR Stefon Diggs (groin), G Nick Easton 
(calf), DT Tom Johnson (knee), S Andrew 
Sendejo (groin). LIMITED: C Pat Elflein 
(toe), T Rashod Hill (knee), LB Eric Ken¬ 
dricks (shoulder). FULL: S Jayron Kearse 
(groin), DT Shamar Stephen (back). 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS at OAKLAND 
RAIDERS - CHARGERS: Practice Not 
Complete. RAIDERS: Practice Not Com¬ 
plete. 

LOS ANGELES RAMS at JACKSONVILLE 
JAGUARS - RAMS: Practice Not Com¬ 
plete. JAGUARS: DNP: C Brandon Linder 
(illness). LIMITED: RB Leonard Fournette 
(ankle), RB Chris Ivory (hip), G Patrick 
Omameh (hip), CB Jalen Ramsey (ankle). 
FULL: QB Blake Bortles (right wrist), DT 
Malik Jackson (groin), WR Marqise Lee 
(ribs), LB Lerentee McCray (knee), WR 
Jaelen Strong (hamstring), S Jarrod Wil¬ 
son (shoulder). 

MIAMI DOLPHINS at ATLANTA FAL¬ 
CONS - DOLPHINS: DNP: WR DeVante 
Parker (ankle). LIMITED: DE Terrence 
Fede (shoulder), CB Byron Maxwell 
(foot). FULL: RB Jay Ajayi (knee), CB 
Xavlen Howard (shoulder), DT Jordan 
Phillips (ankle), C Mike Pouncey (hip). 
FALCONS: DNP: K Matt Bryant (back), 
WR Justin Hardy (illness), WR Mohamed 
Sanu (hamstring), DE Courtney Upshaw 
(ankle, knee). LIMITED: LB Vic Beasley 
(hamstring), WR Julio Jones (hip). FULL: 
S Ricardo Allen (concussion), T Ryan 
Schraeder (concussion), RB Terron Ward 
(neck, shoulder). 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS at NEW 
YORK JETS - PATRIOTS: DNP: QB Tom 
Brady (left shoulder), TE Rob GronkowskI 
(thigh), CB Eric Rowe (groin), T Nate 


Solder (not injury related). LIMITED: RB 
Rex Burkhead (ribs), T Marcus Cannon 
(ankle), CB Stephen Gilmore (ankle), LB 
Dont’a Hightower (knee), LB Elandon 
Roberts (ankle), WR Matt Slater (ham¬ 
string). JETS: DNP: RB Bilal Powell (calf), 
DE Muhammad Wilkerson (shoulder, 
toe). LIMITED: CB Juston Burris (foot), 
DE Kony Ealy (shoulder), RB Matt Forte 
(knee, toe), CB Darryl Roberts (ham¬ 
string). FULL: LB David Bass (ankle, 
knee), T Kelvin Beachum (knee), G James 
Carpenter (shoulder), TE Jordan Leggett 
(knee), LB Josh Martin (ankle), QB Josh 
McCown (right shoulder), DT Steve 
McLendon (hamstring), T Brandon Shell 
(shoulder), DE Leonard Williams (wrist), 
G Brian Winters (abdomen). 

PITTSBURGH STEELERS at KANSAS 
CITY CHIEFS - STEELERS: DNP: G Ra¬ 
mon Foster (back), C Maurkice Pouncey 
(chest). LIMITED: LB Ryan Shazler (quad¬ 
ricep). FULL: T Marcus Gilbert (ham¬ 
string). CHIEFS: DNP: WR Chris Conley 
(achilles), G Laurent Duvernay-Tardlf 
(knee), LB Justin Houston (calf), TE Tra¬ 
vis Kelce (concussion), C Mitch Morse 
(foot), S Steven Terrell (concussion), WR 
Albert Wilson (knee). LIMITED: DT Bennie 
Logan (knee). FULL: LB Dee Ford (back). 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS at WASH¬ 
INGTON REDSKINS - 49ERS: Practice 
Not Complete. REDSKINS: DNP: LB Zach 
Brown (illness), S Deshazor Everett 
(hamstring), RB Rob Kelley (ankle), CB 
Josh Norman (rib), T Ty Nsekhe (core 
muscle), T Trent Williams (knee). LIMIT¬ 
ED: S D.J. Swearinger (hamstring). FULL: 
WR Josh Doctson (shoulder), LB Mason 
Foster (shoulder), S Montae Nicholson 
(shoulder). 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS at ARIZONA 
CARDINALS - BUCCANEERS: DNP: DE 
Ryan Russell (shoulder). LIMITED: LB 
Kwon Alexander (hamstring), DE Robert 
Ayers (back), LB Lavonte David (ankle), C 
Ali Marpet (illness), S Keith Tandy (hip), 
S T.J. Ward (hip). FULL: S Josh Robinson 
(concussion). CARDINALS: DNP: DT Olsen 
Pierre (ankle). LIMITED: G Alex Boone 
(chest), WR John Brown (quadricep), LB 
Josh Bynes (hamstring), LB Karlos Dans- 
by (hamstring), T D.J. Humphries (knee), 
DT Josh Mauro (elbow), WR J.J. Nelson 
(hamstring), DT Robert Nkemdiche 
(calf), DT Corey Peters (knee), CB Patrick 
Peterson (quadricep), T Jared Veldheer 
(knee), DT Xavier Williams (shoulder). 

NEW YORK GIANTS at DENVER BRON¬ 
COS - GIANTS: DNP: LB Jonathan Casil¬ 
las (neck), S Landon Collins (ankle), RB 
Paul Perkins (ribs), C Weston Richburg 
(concussion), CB Dominique Rodg- 
ers-Cromartie (not injury related), WR 
Sterling Shepard (ankle), DE Olivier Ver¬ 
non (ankle). BRONCOS: DNP: RB Jamaal 
Charles (not Injury related), WR Cody 
Latimer (knee), QB Paxton Lynch (right 
shoulder), DT Domata Peko (not Injury 
related), CB Aqib Talib (not injury re¬ 
lated). 

Monday 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS at TENNESSEE 
TITANS — Will not be reported till Friday. 

NFL calendar 

Oct. 17-18 — Fall meetings in New 
York. 

Oct. 22 — Arizona vs. Los Angeles 
Rams at London. 

Oct. 29 — Minnesota vs. Cleveland at 
London. 

Oct. 31 — Trade deadline. 

Nov. 19 — New England vs. Oakland at 
Mexico City. 

Dec. 31 — Regular season ends. 

Jan. 6-7 — Wild-card playoffs. 

Jan. 13-14 — Divisional playoffs. 

Jan. 21 — Conference championships. 

Feb. 4 — Super Bowl at Minneapolis. 

Feb. 20 — First day for clubs to desig¬ 
nate franchise or transition players. 

Feb. 27-March 5 - NFL comine in In¬ 
dianapolis. 

March 6 — Deadline for clubs to desig¬ 
nate franchise or transition players. 

March 14 — 2018 league calendar be¬ 
gins, free agency opens, trades allowed. 

March 25-28 — Annual league r— 
ing, Orlando. 

April 2 — Clubs that hired a new head 
coach after the end of the 2017 regular 
season may begin offseason workout 
programs. 

April 16 — Clubs with returning head 
coaches may begin offseason workout 
programs. 


tory, the league cancels regular-season 
games after labor talks break off. 

2001 — DeShaun Foster of UCLA runs 
for a school-record 301 yards and four 
touchdowns as the Bruins beat Washing¬ 
ton 35-13. 

2001 — Georgia Southern fullback 
Adrian Peterson is held to 71 yards rush¬ 
ing, snapping his NCAA-record streak of 
36 straight regular-season games with 
at least 100 yards. 

2011 — American Jordyn Wieber wins 
another gold medal, beating Russia’s 
Viktoria Komova for the all-around title 
at the world gymnastics championships 
in Tokyo. Wieber, who led the Americans 
to the team title two days earlier, finish¬ 
es with 59.382 points, just 0.033 ahead of 
the Russian. 

2013 — Kenya’s Dennis Kimetto, six 
weeks removed from a bout of malaria, 
breaks the course mark in capturing the 
Chicago Marathon. Kimetto finishes in 2 
hours, 3 minutes, 45 seconds, leading a 
1-2-3 finish for Kenyan men. He beats the 
mark of 2:04:38 set by Ethiopia’s Tsegaye 
Kebede last year. 


NBA preseason 


Philadelphia 133, Brooklyn 114 
Houston 101, Memphis 89 
Portland 113, Phoenix 104 
Thursday’s games 
Dallas at Atlanta 
Sacramento at L.A. Clippers 
Friday’s games 
Dallas at Charlotte 
Cleveland at Qrlando 
Washington at New York 
New Orleans at Memphis 
San Antonio at Houston 
Toronto at Chicago 
Detroit at Milwaukee 
Miami vs. Philadelphia at Kansas City, 

Brisbane Bullets at Phoenix 
Haifa Maccabi at Portland 
L.A. Lakers at L.A. Clippers 
Sacramento at Golden State 

End of preseason 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Toronto FC 19 5 8 65 71 35 

New York City FC 16 8 8 56 53 39 

Atlanta United FC 15 9 8 53 68 38 

Chicago 15 10 7 52 58 42 

Columbus 15 12 5 50 50 47 

New York 13 12 7 46 51 46 

Philadelphia 10 13 9 39 42 43 

Montreal 11 15 6 39 50 54 

New England 11 15 6 39 48 58 

Orlando City 10 13 9 39 38 51 

D.C. United 9 18 5 32 30 54 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Vancouver 15 11 6 51 48 46 

Sporting KC 12 8 12 48 39 27 

Seattle 12 9 11 47 45 39 

Portland 13 11 8 47 54 49 

Houston 12 10 10 46 54 45 

FC Dallas 10 9 13 43 43 43 

Real Salt Lake 12 14 6 42 47 53 

San Jose 12 14 6 42 35 57 

Minnesota United 10 16 6 36 45 64 

Colorado 8 18 6 30 30 48 

Los Angeles 7 17 8 29 41 62 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s game 
Houston 2, Sporting Kansas City 1 
Sund^’s games 
Atlanta United Ft at New York 
Columbus at Orlando City 
Montreal at Toronto FC 
New York City FC at New England 
Philadelphia at Chicago 


.„delphia__ 

D.C. United at Portland 
FC Dallas at Seattle 
Houston at Sporting Kansas City 
Minnesota United at Los Angeles 
Real Salt Lake at Colorado 
San Jose at Vancouver 

Wednesday 

Dynamo 2, Sporting KC 1 

Kansas City 1 0—1 

Houston 0 2—2 

First half— 1, Kansas City, Medranda 2 
(Abdul-Salaam), 33rd minute. 

Second half— 2, Houston, Martinez 2, 
63rd. 3, Houston, Palmer-Brown 1 (QG), 
77th. 

Goalies— Kansas City, Andrew Dyks- 
tra; Houston, Tyler Deric. 

Yellow Cards— Clark, Houston, 45th; 
Wenger, Houston, 79th; Sanchez, Kansas 
City,87th. 

A- 15,724 (22,039) 

NWSL 

Playoffs 
Championship 
Saturday, Oct. 14 
At Orlando, Fla. 

Portland vs. North Carolina 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Fired manager 
John Farrell. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

MINNESOTA TIMBERWOLVES 

Agreed to terms with F Andrew Wiggins 
on a multiyear contract extension. 

NEW YORK KNICKS - Signed G Trey 
Burke. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Re-signed QT- 
G Givens Price to the practice squad. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Signed WR Tan¬ 
ner Gentry from the practice squad. Re¬ 
leased WR Deonte Thompson. Signed LB 
Carl Bradford and WR Darreus Rogers to 
the practice squad. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Released CB 
Nolan Carroll. Signed LB Justin March- 
Lillard. 

DETROIT LIONS - Signed DE Datone 
Jones and DT Caraun Reid. Waived LB 
Thurston Armbrister. Placed DT Haloti 
Ngata on injured reserve. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Suspended CB 
Dominque Rodgers-Cromartie. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Recalled F Em¬ 
erson Etem from Tucson (AHL). 

TENNIS 

GRAND SLAM BOARD - Suspended 
Fablo Fognini two Grand Slam tourna¬ 
ments, Including the 2018 U.S. Open, and 
fined him $96,000, for insulting a chair 
umpire at the 2017 U.S. Open. 
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NHL 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Toronto 4 3 

Tampa Bay 3 2 

Detroit 3 2 1 u 4 i 

Ottawa 3 1 0 2 4 ! 

Florida 2 110 2! 

Boston 3 1 2 0 2 ■ 

Montreal 4 1 3 0 2 1 

Buffalo 3 0 2 1 1 ■ 

Metropolitan Division 
New Jersey 3 3 0 0 6 11 

Washington 4 2 1 1 5 ll 

Pittsburgh 4 2 1 1 5 i: 

Columbus 3 2 1 0 4 1 

Philadelphia 4 2 2 0 4 i: 

Carolina 2 10 1 3 1 

N.Y. Islanders 4 12 1 3 11 

N.Y. Rangers 4 1 3 0 2 11 

Western Conference 


> GF GA 

22 16 
13 11 


Central Division 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

4 4 0 0 8 15 9 


Pacific Division 


6 9 
6 12 


St. Louis 
Chicago 
Colorado 
Nashville 

Winnipeg 
Minnesota 

Vegas 
Calgary 

Los Angeles _ _ _ _ ^ ^ 

Anaheim 4 2 1 1 5 10 11 

Vancouver 210 1 355 

Edmonton 3 1 2 0 2 7 8 

Arizona 3 0 2 1 1 7 12 

San Jose 2 0 2 0 0 4 9 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday’s games 
Columbus 2, Carolina 1, OT 
St. Louis 3, N.Y. Rangers 1 
Chicago 3, Montreal 1 
Nashville 6, Philadelphia 5 
Dallas 4, Detroit 2 
Ottawa 3, Vancouver 2, SO 
Vegas 5, Arizona 2 

Wednesday’s games 
New Jersey 6, Toronto 3 
Pittsburgh 3, Washington 2 
Colorado 6, Boston 3 
Anaheim 3, N.Y. Islanders 2 
Calgary 4, Los Angeles 3, OT 
Thursday’s games 
Pittsburgh at Tampa Bay 
St. Louis at Florida 
Dallas at Nashville 
Minnesota at Chicago 
Winnipeg at Vancouver 
Detroit at Arizona 
Buffalo at San Jose 

Friday’s games 
Washington at New Jersey 
N.Y. Rangers at Columbus 
Anaheim at Colorado 
Ottawa at Calgary 
Detroit at Vegas 

Saturday’s games 
Washington at Philadelphia 
Florida at Pittsburgh 
St. Louis at Tampa Bay 
Carolina at Winnipeg 
Toronto at Montreal 
New Jersey at N.Y. Rangers 
Colorado at Dallas 
Columbus at Minnesota 
Nashville at Chicago 
Boston at Arizona 
Calgary at Vancouver 
Ottawa at Edmonton 
N.Y. Islanders at San Jose 
Buffalo at Los Angeles 

Sunday’s games 
Boston at Vegas 
Buffalo at Anaheim 
N.Y. Islanders at Los Angeles 


Leaders 

Goal scorers 

Name, Team 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 
James Neal, Vegas 
Brandon Saad, Chicago 
Mika Zibanejad, N.Y. Rangers 
Evander Kane, Buffalo 
Sonny Milano, Columbus 
Wayne Simmonds, Philadelphia 
Sven Andrighetto, Colorado 
Jesper Bratt, New Jersey 
Dustin Brown, Los Angeles 
Filip Forsberg, Nashville 
Scott Hartnell, Nashville 
Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 
Auston Matthews, Toronto 
Connor McDavid, Edmonton 
Richard Panik, Chicago 
Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 
Vladimir Tarasenko, St. Louis 
Nail Yakupov, Colorado 
James van Riemsdyk, Toronto 

Name, Team 

Evgeny Kuznetsov, Washington 
Johnny Gaudreau, Calgary 
Mike Green, Detroit 
Jakub Voracek, Philadelphia 
Nicklas Backstrom, Washington 
Will Butcher, New Jersey 
Sidney Crosby, Pittsburgh 
Shayne Gostisbehere, Philadelphia 
Ryan Hartman, Chicago 
Bryan Rust, Pittsburgh 
Jaden Schwartz, St. Louis 
Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 
Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 
Alex Pietrangelo, St. Louis 
Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 
Vladimir Sobotka, St. Louis 
Paul Stastny, St. Louis 
P.K. Subban, Nashville 
Blake Wheeler, Winnipeg 


Boyle isn't fighting cancer alone 


Former, current NHL players have 
reached out to New Jersey forward 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 



Gene J. Puskar/AP 


The Pittsbui^h Penguins’ Phil Kessel was diagnosed with testicular 
cancer at age 19 and recently partnered with Cigna on the NHL’s 
“Every Save Counts” program to raise awareness and money for 
cancer research. After noticing a lump and having surgery during his 
rookie season, Kessel was back on the ice in 11 days. 


W hen Phil Kessel got 
over the initial shock 
of being diagnosed 
with cancer and had 
surgery, he asked doctors, “When 
can I play?” 

When Jason Blake was diag¬ 
nosed with chronic myeloid leu¬ 
kemia, he had the choice of taking 
a chemotherapy pill or having 
a bone marrow transplant that 
would cause him to miss a full 
season. He chose the pill and got 
back on the ice. 

After his cancer diagnosis last 
month, New Jersey Devils for¬ 
ward Brian Boyle quickly turned 
his attention to playing hockey 
again. He will join a group of 
NHL players who played with 
cancer or after beating the dis¬ 
ease, including Kessel, Blake, 
Pittsburgh Penguins defenseman 
Dili Maatta, former Montreal Ca- 
nadiens captain Saku Koivu and 
Hall of Famer Mario Lemieux. 

“This (stuff) rocks your world,” 
said Blake, who played six more 
seasons after being diagnosed 
with CML, the same type of bone 
marrow cancer Boyle is now fight¬ 
ing. “It’s tough. I think it doesn’t 
matter how old you are, who you 
are. When someone says you have 
cancer, it definitely turns your 
world upside down.” 

Now 44 and retired, Blake 
reached out to Boyle last month to 
offer his support. Blake said if his 
situation had come up five years 
earlier, doctors would’ve given 
him a 50/50 chance of living five 
to seven more years and is glad 


Boyle can benefit from even more 
advanced technology. 

Blake said medication “shocked 
my system” and made him lose a 
lot of weight. He still feels tired 
but was glad to have his Toronto 
Maple Leafs teammates and 
hockey to distract him from his 
battle with cancer when he wasn’t 
with his wife and three children. 

“That’s the one positive or plus 
that every time I went to the rink, 
you kind of just forget about it,” 
Blake said. “Those are distrac¬ 
tions, and those are good distrac¬ 
tions in this case. I understand 
what (Boyle) is going through, 
but I understand the person that 
he is, he’s a character guy and I 
know that he’ll get through this 
no problem.” 

Kessel said Boyle has a great 
support system from his family, 
teammates and players around 
the league. 

“Having a positive attitude to¬ 
ward the fight is important,” Kes¬ 
sel said. “He needs to listen to the 
professionals and do whatever 
you can to return to the game.” 

Kessel was found to have tes¬ 
ticular cancer at age 19 and re¬ 
cently partnered with Cigna on 
the NHL’s “Every Save Counts” 
program to raise awareness and 
money for cancer research. After 
noticing a lump and having sur¬ 
gery early in his rookie season in 
2006-07, Kessel was back on the 
ice in 11 days. 

“I love the game and I knew 
that because I was in good shape 
that this would help me in return¬ 
ing as quickly as I could,” Kes- 


came back as soon as I did.” 

Longtime coach and general 
manager Bryan Murray, who lost 
his battle with colon cancer this 
past summer at age 74, said he 
wanted early detection to be part 
of his legacy. Nephew Tim Mur¬ 
ray, a former Buffalo Sabres GM, 
was one of several people around 
hockey who immediately got a 
colonoscopy. 

Kessel hopes he can have the 
same effect. 

“If partnering with Cigna to 
share my personal health story 
can encourage others to get a 
check-up with their doctor and po¬ 
tentially save a life, that’s a huge 
win for me,” said Kessel, who has 
won the Stanley Cup with Maatta 
for Lemieux’s Penguins each of 
the past two seasons. “Being a 
voice for early detection and reg¬ 
ular check-ups will always be my 
priority.” 

Lemieux missed two months 
after being diagnosed with non- 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma in 1993 at 
age 27 and then took a leave of ab¬ 
sence because of fatigue brought 
on by radiation treatments. Upon 
his return, “Super Mario” led the 
league with 69 goals, 92 assists 
and 161 points and won the Hart 
Trophy as MVP. 

Koivu missed most of 2001- 
02 with a form of non-Hodgkin’s 


lymphoma, set a new career high 
with 71 points the next year and 
played 11 more NHL seasons. 
Maatta, who was diagnosed with 
thyroid cancer in 2014, returned 
two weeks after surgery. 

“When I found out I had a 
tumor, it’s scary,” Maatta said. 
“It’s a scary word. Every situa¬ 
tion’s different. There are differ¬ 
ent stages, and mine was really 
harmless and easy to take out. ... 
The more we found out about it, 
the less scary it was for me. I was 
lucky with that.” 

Lemieux, Kessel, Blake, Koivu 
and Maatta provide examples for 
Boyle that he can not only keep 
playing but at a high level. 

“I’m expecting to live my life, 
to live a normal life,” Boyle said. 
“Hopefully the season can go on 
as normal, as regular as possible. 
We don’t have to be asking about 
it all the time. And if I suck one 
night, it’s because I sucked, not 
because of any other reason and 
hopefully if that’s the biggest 
issue, then that’s a good thing.” 

Game of the week 

The defending Western Confer¬ 
ence champion Nashville Preda¬ 
tors on Saturday night visit the 
Chicago Blackhawks, who they 
swept in the first round of the 
playoffs last spring. 


sel said. T didn t want to miss 
any games. I was fortunate that I 



Chris O'Meara/AP 


Toronto Maple Leafs center Brian Boyle waves to the crowd as the 
Tampa Bay Lighting play a video tribute to him on March 16. Boyle, 
now with the New Jersey Devils, is joining a long list of NHL players 
who got back on the ice after beating cancer or while fighting it. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA PACIFIC 


Schedule crunch squeezes Korea teams 


^We were definitely disappointed when we 
heard that we can’t make it this year, f 

Lizzy White 

Osan volleyball player 


Seoul American volleyball senior middle blocker Renee Thompson 
called the Olympics-induced schedule change that has DODEA Far 
East and Korea Blue Division volleyball tournaments scheduled at 
the same time “very unfortunate.” 



By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

In any other year, DODEA 
Korea’s cross country, volleyball 
and tennis teams would have dis¬ 
trict tournaments to prepare for 
Far East tournaments. 

This fall, that’s not the case. 

The DODEA Pacific schedule 
was modified for the fall and win¬ 
ter seasons due to the timing of 
the Winter Olympics (Feb. 9-24) 
in Korea and the Lunar New Year 
sandwiched between (Feb. 16). 

Far East volleyball, cross 
country and tennis take place 
two weeks earlier this year, Oct. 
25-28 — the same time frame 
as the Korean-American Inter¬ 
scholastic Activities Conference 
tournaments. 

Far East basketball and wres¬ 
tling are slated for the week of 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3. KAIAC basketball 
tournaments are after Far East, 
Feb. 7-8 at Osan, concluding one 
day before the Olympics’ Open¬ 
ing Ceremony. 

Traffic within Korea during 
Lunar New Year is “like putting 
2 million people in a fishbowl,” 
former Seoul American teacher/ 
coach Scott Roberts said. Adding 
Winter Olympic traffic makes it 
double trouble. 

Faced with that, DODEA Pa¬ 
cific moved up its schedules dur¬ 
ing an athletics directors meeting 
in June. KAIAC’s schedule was 
before that and could not be 
changed, said KAIAC president 
and Osan athletics director Linda 
Concepcion. 

“It’s not as easy as it looks,” 
Concepcion said of changing the 
KAIAC schedule, set “years in 
advance; we have a three-year 
working window. [The Olympics 


and Lunar New Year] put a huge 
wrinkle in things. This was the 
best we could do to make every¬ 
body partially happy.” 

So DODEA Korea tennis and 
volleyball teams enter Far East 
tournaments at a disadvantage 
compared to teams in Okinawa 
and Japan, which get at least one 
district tournament to prepare. 

“It’s really unfortunate,” said 
senior middle blocker Renee 
Thompson of Seoul American 
girls volleyball. 


“We were definitely disappoint¬ 
ed when we heard that we can’t 
make it this year,” Osan junior 
outside hitter Lizzy White said. 

Four DODEA Korea schools, 
Seoul, Osan, Humphreys and 
Daegu, are KAIAC Blue Divi¬ 
sion members, along with Seoul 
Foreign, Yongsan and Taejon 
Christian. Osan, Humphreys and 
Daegu play in KAIAC’s Red Divi¬ 
sion for tennis. 

KAIAC is a private organization 
relying on contributions and dues 


that provides regular-season and 
tournament competition for in¬ 
ternational and DODEA schools 
in athletics as well as academic 
events, such as language, math¬ 
ematics, debate and forensics. 

While DODEA schools are 
committed to playing at Far East, 
SFS, YIS-Seoul and TCIS have 
KAIAC and outside conference 
commitments. SFS and TCIS are 
part of the Asia-Pacific Activi¬ 
ties Conference and YIS-Seoul 
the Asia Christian School Con¬ 
ference, which have their own 
tournaments. 

Without KAIAC to prepare for 
Far East, “we’re going in (to Far 
East) blind, not knowing what 
types of teams we’re facing,” 
Thompson said. 

“Our team isn’t aware of the 
type of fitness we need to main¬ 
tain ... because we haven’t had 
the opportunity to experience 
back-to-back games,” she said. 

“We have lost practice time 
and we are unable to play an¬ 
other four-plus games” due to the 
change, Osan volleyball coach 
Krista Fagala said. 

Yongsan will opt to play in 
KAIAC instead of Far East, ath¬ 
letics director Daniel Hale said. 
“We are members of KAIAC; 
KAIAC has to be our prior¬ 
ity,” said Hale, himself a former 
KAIAC president. 

The KAIAC tournaments will 
also be affected with the DODEA 
teams not there. Concepcion said 


all DODEA schools but Daegu are 
planning to enter JV or other non¬ 
varsity players in their place. 

So it will be a development op¬ 
portunity for non-varsity play¬ 
ers, Fagala said. “We have been 
encouraging them to continue to 
work hard and use this as a train¬ 
ing opportunity for next season,” 
she said. 

Cross country teams might be 
able to compete in both. Far East 
is Oct. 25-26 at Edgren, which 
could give teams time to return 
to Korea for the KAIAC meet on 
Oct. 28 at Gyeonggi Suwon. “It 
depends on when and where they 
fly back to,” Concepcion said. 

Even without the KAIAC cross 
country meet to prepare, “we will 
still be fine,” Seoul American se¬ 
nior runner Chloe Byrd said. “I 
think the scheduling was unfor¬ 
tunate, but I’m glad that Far East 
was moved up to so we get the 
opportunity to compete in both 
races,” she said. 

The Far East schedule change 
for this school year is a one-off; 
Far East tournaments in future 
school years should be scheduled 
in November for fall and mid-Feb¬ 
ruary for winter as in years past. 

Meantime, DODEA teams, 
coaches and athletes say they’re 
adjusting as best they can. 

“As a senior, I just want as many 
chances as I can get,” Byrd said. 

ornauer.dave(I)stri pes.com 
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Game of the week 


Weekend peek 

Perry-Humphrys could be final preview 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

It’s rare that two teams get a chance 
to play each other two weeks before they 
likely meet again for Far East Division II 
football’s top prize. 

Yet that’s what M.C. Perry and Hum¬ 
phreys get to do Friday in a rematch of 
last year’s D-II final. The Samurai travel 
to Korea for third time in three years and 
visit Humphreys for the first time. Perry 
routed the Blackhawks 44-6 at home in last 
year’s championship. 

The two teams could very well meet 
again the weekend of Oct. 27-28 in the D- 
II title game, scheduled at the site of the 
Korea D-II winner. 

Humphreys beat Daegu 40-8 on Sept. 
22, and the two teams meet again at Daegu 
on Oct. 20; if the Blackhawks win or lose 
by 19 points or fewer, their host berth is 
assured. 

Friday’s game counts for nothing in 
terms of standings or home-field advan¬ 
tage. But as Perry coach Frank Macias 
says, it’s a “cat-and-mouse thing, a chance 
to measure, feel each other out and figure 
out things we need to work on.” 

“Winning this game is a big part of this 


season, but as always, we’re taking things 
one game at a time, keeping our eyes on 
the prize, aiming for the championship,” 
Blackhawks coach Steven Elliott said. 

Each team enters this week’s game at 
a disadvantage. Perry had five players sit 
out practices this week, nursing injuries in 
the run-up to Thursday’s flight to Korea. 
Humphreys returned Tuesday from an ex¬ 
tended road trip to Robert D. Edgren and 
had limited practice. 

“It’s a little different from our normal 
routine, but we’re treating this like the 
big game that it is, homecoming, the next 
game on our schedule; we’re giving it all 
the attention it deserves,” Elliott said. 

Yes, the Blackhawks (4-0) remember 
their comeuppance at Perry a season ago, 
but only in a back-burner manner, Elliott 
said. “It does give them some extra motiva¬ 
tion as to who we’re playing.” 

As for the Samurai (4-1), this is their 
third straight homecoming game as the 
visiting team. They traveled to Yokota 
two weeks ago and were guests at Zama’s 
homecoming last week. 

“I hear they’re stacked,” Macias said of 
Humphreys. “It’s a great opportunity to 
see them before it matters. We’re excited 
to make the trial run.” 


After having escaped Yokota with a 30- 
28 win on Sept. 29, “I’m not underestimat¬ 
ing anybody,” Macias said. 

In other football games of interest, last 
year’s Division I champion American 
School in Japan travels to Kadena; kickoff 
is 6 p.m. Friday. The Panthers are hop¬ 
ing to sweep the season series after losing 
twice to the Mustangs a season ago. They 
routed ASIJ 67-26 on Sept. 23. 

Guam High begins its run through the 
Interscholastic Football League playoffs 
on Saturday against George Washington 
at the University of Guam; kickoff is at 3 
p.m. 

Off the gridiron, ASIJ for the third time 
hosts the three-day YUJO volleyball tour¬ 
nament at Mustang Valley. It features four 
DODEA teams, including defending Far 
East D-II champion Yokota and three-time 
defending D-I champion Kubasaki. 

Rain is in the forecast for the Kanto Plain 
Association of Secondary Schools cross¬ 
country finals, slated for Saturday on the 
2.9-mile boys and 2.1-mile girls courses at 
the Tama Hills Recreation Center. Races 
begin at 9 a.m. 

ornauer.dave@strip'es.com 

Twitter (I)ornauer_stripes 


Volleyball 
ASIJ YUJO III 
Tournament 

When: Thursday-Saturday. 

Where: ASIJ’s Chofu campus in western 
Tokyo. 

What: Only in-season invitational tournament 
of the season to feature DODEA schools from 
Japan’s Kanto Plain and Okinawa, along with 
three well-decorated international schools from 
the Kanto Plain. Three-time defending Far East 
Division I champion Kubasaki and defending Far 
East Division II champion Yokota are in the field, 
along with Kinnick and Kadena. Also entered are 
Seisen and Christian Academy Japan, who along 
with host ASIJ hold 15 combined Far East D-I 
tournament titles. 

Players to watch: Yokota brings last year’s D- 
II Most Valuable Player Kyra Anderson, defensive 
specialist Jamia Bailey and middle blockers Brit¬ 
ney Bailey and Adrianna Diaz. Kubasaki has but 
two returners from their three-peat years, middle 
blocker Donatella Barone and last year’s D-I Best 
Setter Mimi Larry. Kinnick doesn’t have much 
height, but does bring All-Far East player Faith 
Hughes to the court along with hitters Exotica Hall 
and Jade McGinnis. Kadena brings some power in 
DeJayla Simms and Rhamsey Wyche and versa¬ 
tile setter Lauren Erp. 
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Warriors junior running back Caleb Brown, left, looks for room to 
run against Vilseck last month in Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Weekend peek 

Friday football in spotlight 


Iguodala uncomfortable with 
label as Warriors' 'leader' 



Ben Margot/AP 


Golden State Warriors forward Andre Iguodala dunks against the 
Cleveland Cavaliers during the first half of Game 1 of last season's 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

While it’s a fall fixture in the 
United States, Friday night foot¬ 
ball isn’t as common in Europe. 
Lengthy travel times and a short¬ 
age of the lights that make those 
Friday nights possible shift most 
DODEA Europe gridiron action 
to Saturday afternoons. 

This weekend, however, is an 
exception. 

Two of the weekend’s eight 
games are slated for Friday night. 
And these aren’t routine games — 
they’re Division I rivalry games 
with mgjor postseason implica¬ 
tions. The Ramstein Royals visit 
the archrival Kaiserslautern Raid¬ 
ers, while the Stuttgart Panthers 
visit the Wiesbaden Warriors in a 
battle of undefeated squads. 

Defending champion Ramstein 
finds itself in the thick of the Di¬ 
vision I pack after a 22-9 loss to 
Stuttgart on Sept. 15. A win Fri¬ 
day would clinch a semifinal 
berth and a winning record for 
Ramstein heading into its regular- 
season finale against Wiesbaden, 
but a loss to Kaiserslautern would 
drop the Royals to .500 entering 
the final week. 

Kaiserslautern, despite a two- 
game losing streak, enters the 
weekend with a tenuous grip on 
the fourth and final semifinal spot 
in the six-team division. A loss 
Friday would send the Raiders 

Game of the week 


into a tie for fourth place with Sat¬ 
urday’s winner between winless 
squads Lakenheath and Vilseck. 

The stakes in the game be¬ 
tween Stuttgart and Wiesbaden 
aren’t quite so high. The Panthers 
and Warriors are both undefeat¬ 
ed and have secured semifinal 
spots. A finish in first or second 
place offers the identical reward 
of a home semifinal game, and 
the Nov. 4 championship will be 
played at Kaiserslautern regard¬ 
less of participants and records. 

That doesn’t mean the game is 
inconsequential. A first-place fin¬ 
ish arranges a semifinal against 
the fourth seed, while the team 
that falls to second place will 
draw the more formidable third 
seed. With no room for error in 
the two-week DODEA Europe 
postseason, that could be the dif¬ 
ference between an early exit and 
a spot in the season’s main event. 

While Friday night’s action 
occupies the spotlight after a 
one-week hiatus, Saturday’s six- 
game slate also features some key 
matchups. 

Defending Division II cham¬ 
pion Rota faces undefeated South 
region frontrunner Aviano in what 
might be a postseason preview, 
while International School of 
Brussels squad stands in the path 
of what has so far been an unstop¬ 
pable force out of Spangdahlem. 

broome.gregorydistripes.com 
Twitter: dJbroomestripes 


By Janie McCauley 
Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif — Andre 
Iguodala wants nothing to do with 
this conversation, not if it has to 
do with giving him any credit at 
all. For a single thing. 

No, thanks. 

Even if assistant coach Mike 
Brown applauds Iguodala for all 
of his thoughtful conversations 
and serving as a sounding board 
when Brown guided the cham¬ 
pion Warriors through much of 
the postseason as Steve Kerr was 
ailing. 

“That’s why he got fired in 
Cleveland and LA, ‘cuz no one can 
trust him,’’ Iguodala said so mat- 
ter-of-factly of Brown. “I didn’t 
ever say nothing to him, no. We 
never had any conversations.” 

That’s the impossible-to-read 
Iggy for you. Yet so reliable at the 
same time. 

Then, without prompting while 
sitting at his locker after a pre¬ 
season loss to Denver, he goes 
into recalling a lesson he took 
from that same day. 

“We had a sermon in chapel 
today, earlier before the game, 
and it was talking about integrity. 
You can be honest but don’t have 
integrity, but what does it mean to 
be a leader?” Iguodala said. “We 
were just saying you lead by ex¬ 
ample, without wanting any cred¬ 
it for it. So I don’t want no credit 
for it. 

“True story. But as a true lead¬ 
er, I can’t even say those words. 
I’m not allowed to even say that. 
I can’t say I’m a leader. I gotta 
say I try to do what’s best for the 
team.” 

Then, he added: “Mike Brown’s 
my guy, yeah. You gotta look out 
for one another, that’s all.” 

Got this Golden State star fig¬ 
ured out yet? 

The Warriors could have lost 
him this offseason because Iguo¬ 
dala was wanted just about ev¬ 
erywhere, yet ultimately opted to 
stay put. 

Sometimes, his dry sense of 
humor can be tricky to navigate 
— that deadpan wit an acquired 
taste. Yet ask anybody around 
Iguodala about how much he 
means both behind the scenes 
and on the court and they insist 
it’s immeasurable. This is the 
player whom Kerr asked to come 
off the bench before the 2014-15 
title run and who he still appre¬ 
ciates so much to this day for his 
selflessness. 

In July two years ago, after the 
franchise’s first championship in 
40 years, Iguodala had a little fun 
on Twitter when Kerr noted the 
defensive stopper would likely be 
a super sub again. 

“Then trade me,” Iguodala 
posted, before saying a minute 
later: “Ha! Got eeeeem! Yall 
know I’m playing.” 

The 2015 NBA Finals MVP 
considered joining Houston and 
others this summer before he 
ultimately came back for what 
everybody is counting on being 


NBA Finals in Oakland, Calif. 

another deep postseason run to 
chase a second straight title, re¬ 
ceiving a $48 million, three-year 
contract. 

Brown isn’t sure Iguodala re¬ 
alizes how much he meant last 
spring, to which Kerr said with 
a smile, “Maybe Mike should tell 
him.” 

“It doesn’t surprise me. That’s 
who Andre is,” Kerr said. “An¬ 
dre’s one of our captains. He’s 
one of our true leaders. He brings 
it every day in practice, he’s one 
of the smartest players I’ve been 
around. He’s the guy who made 
the initial sacrifice in terms of 
coming off the bench. Andre, he’s 
irreplaceable for what he brings 
to us in so many different ways.” 

Iguodala often drew the chore 
of guarding Cleveland star LeB- 
ron James during the Finals, and 
he scored his postseason high 
of 20 points in the Game 5 title 
clincher. He averaged 7.2 points, 
4.1 rebounds and 3.2 assists dur¬ 
ing the postseason for Golden 
State. During the regular season, 
he became the first Warrior to 
ever lead the NBA in assist-to- 
tumover ratio at 4.50 — 261 as¬ 
sists to 58 turnovers. 

Last season, when Kevin Du¬ 
rant and Zaza Pachulia joined 


the starting lineup and David 
West and JaVale McGee became 
key backups, Iguodala warned 
that it could take months to build 
chemistry. 

His stance hasn’t changed. 

“I think we’re still building 
on it, that’s the great thing. The 
hardest part is having to under¬ 
stand, you know it’s going to be 
hard but can you continue to put 
layers on top of layers on top of 
layers as you have success and 
you’re not getting complacent, 
not getting comfortable,” he said. 
“So we understand that, we want 
to continue to get better so we’re 
going to keep building on what 
we’ve already established.” 

Brown sure is appreciative, 
along with all the others. 

“They had a certain connec¬ 
tion,” Stephen Curry said of 
Brown and Iguodala. “He’s very 
timely with his input and his voice 
and he’s such a smart dude about 
pretty much everything. He’s 
very purposeful about everything 
he does and says, and he can be 
a jokester at times when it comes 
to trying to keep things light but 
he’s very aware. When he speaks 
up and when he gives us a gem in 
the locker room or on the court it 
means something.” 


Volleyball 

Stuttgart, Lakenheath 
at Wiesbaden 

When: Saturday 

What: The defending Division I champion Stuttgart Panthers are doing it all over 
again, successfully rebuilding after substantial losses from a title team. This week¬ 
end, they put their unbeaten mark on the line against two formidable challengers. 

Host Wiesbaden, which won the 2014 European crown, hasn’t lost since its 
season opener against Ramstein. In fact, the Warriors haven’t even dropped a set 
in that five-match span. 

Lakenheath arrives in Wiesbaden on the momentum of its impressive perfor¬ 
mance on Sept. 30, when the Lancers dominated Kaiserslautern and recorded a 
five-set defeat of Ramstein. 

Should Stuttgart survive this weekend unscathed, it will be just two matches 
removed from another undefeated Division I campaign. The Panthers face Vilseck 
on Oct. 21 and Ramstein on Oct. 28 before launching a bid for a third straight title 
at the European tournament starting Nov. 2. 
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Rick Bowmer/AP 


Darren Carrington 
WR I Utah 

Carrington, who ranks No. 5 na¬ 
tionally with 116.8 yards per game, 
had a quality connection with injured 
quarterback Tyler Huntley that hasn’t 
been replicated by Huntley’s backup, 
Troy Williams. Carrington and Williams 
have a strong friendship, but that hasn’t 
translated into major production on the 
field. Carrington finished Saturday with 
seven receptions for 99 yards and a 
touchdown, but he was shut out in 
the first half. They’ll face a tough test 
this week against Pac-12 South leader 

use. 


Utah at No. 13 Southern Cal 
2 a.m. Sunday, CET 
9 a.m. Sunday, JKT, AFN-Sports2 



Ron Jenkins/AP 


TCU wide receiver Jalen Reagor (18) catches a touchdown pass during last week’s victory over West 
Virginia in Fort Worth, Texas. The No. 6 Horned Frogs are 3-0 against teams they lost to last year, and 
will try to improve to 4-0 against conference rival Kansas State on Saturday (6 p.m. Saturday CET; 1 
a.m. Sunday JKT, AFN-Sports). 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 




AP TOP 25 SCHEDULE 


Friday 

No. 2 Clemson at Syracuse 

No. 8 Washington State at Califor- 

Saturday 

No. 1 Alabama vs. Arkansas 
No. 4 Georgia vs. Missouri 
No. 5 Washington at Arizona State 
No. 6 TCU at Kansas State 
No. 7 Wisconsin vs. Purdue 
No. 9 Ohio State at Nebraska 
No. 10 Auburn at LSU 
No. 11 Miami vs. Georgia Tech 
No. 12 Oklahoma vs. Texas at Dal¬ 
las 

No. 13 Southern Cal vs. Utah 
No. 14 Oklahoma State vs. Baylor 
No. 17 Michigan at Indiana 
No. 18 South Florida vs. Cincinnati 
No. 19 San Diego State vs. Boise 
State 

No. 20 NC State at Pittsburgh 
No. 21 Michigan State at Minne¬ 
sota 

No. 22 UCF vs. East Carolina 
No. 23 Stanford vs. Oregon 
No. 24 Texas Tech at West Virginia 
No. 25 Navy at Memphis 


Atlantic Division 

W L 

Clemson.4 0 

NC State 3 0 

Syracuse 1 1 

Florida St 1 2 

Louisville 1 2 

Wake Forest 1 2 

Boston College.0 3 

Coastal Division 

Conf. 
W L 

Miami.... 2 0 

Georgia Tech.2 0 

Virginia. 1 0 

Virginia Tech.1 1 

Duke. 1 2 

Pittsburgh 0 2 

North Carolina.0 3 


Big Ten 

East 


Penn St. 

Ohio St 
Michigan St.... 

Michigan. 

Maryland. 

Indiana. 

Rutgers. 


Wisconsin. 

Nebraska. 

Purdue. 

Minnesota. 

Illinois. 

Northwestern... 


THE POWER CONFERENCES 


Big 12 


TCU. 

Oklahoma St..., 

Iowa St. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas Tech. 

Kansas St. 

West Virginia 


Washington St... 

Washington. 

Stanford 

Oregon. 

California. 

Oregon St. 


Southern Cal... 
Utah.... 

Arizona 

UCLA... 

Arizona St. 

Colorado. 


Conf. 
W L 

.3 0 

3 0 


SEC 

East 


Florida. 

Kentucky. 

South Carolina.... 

Tennessee. 

Vanderbilt. 

Missouri. 


Alabama. 

Auburn. 

Texas A&M. 

LSU 

Mississippi St... 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi. 


w"l 

3 0 


Game of the week: Georgia Tech 

at No. 11 Miami. The Hurricanes have 
two tests in this key Coastal Division 
matchup. They’re playing for the first 
time since losing top rusher Mark 
Walton to a season-ending ankle injury. 
And they have to stop a triple-option 
attack that has the Yellow Jackets 
sitting at second nationally in rushing 
(396 yards per game). 

Inside the numbers: The ACC is 
the only power conference without a 
team in the top 20 in scoring offense. 
The highest-scoring team in the ACC 

— Louisville, at 37.5 points per game 

— ranks 25th nationally. 

Player to watch: Virginia iine- 
backer Micah Kiser. He is the anchor 
for a Cavaliers defense facing North 
Carolina. Kiser is fifth nationally by 
averaging 11 tackles per game and 
tied for 10th in the Bowl Subdivision 
with five sacks. Kiser has helped the 
Cavaliers rank fifth in the ACC in total 
defense (324 yards per game) and is 
in the middle of the league in scoring 
defense (21.2 points) after a two-win 
season. 


Game of the week: No. 9 Ohio 

State at Nebraska. The good news 
for the Cornhuskers is that they get 
to play a night game in Lincoln for a 
second straight week. The bad news 
is that they have to face another Top 
10 team. The Buckeyes are averaging 
about 283 yards rushing in that span, 
having scored nine TDs on the ground. 
Inside the numbers: With a ca¬ 
reer-high 249 yards last week against 
Nebraska, Wisconsin running back 
Jonathan Taylor became the second 
true freshman in program history with 
multiple 200-yard rushing games (Ron 
Dayne, 1996). 

Players to watch: Purdue defense. 

The rejuvenated Boilermakers rank 
36th in scoring defense, 52nd in pass 
defense, 57th in total defense and 
66th in rushing defense. But they face 
a tall task in trying to slow down the 
Badgers’ running game. They’re best 
shot is to force turnovers and stop 
third-and-long situations. Even then, 
Purdue needs to keep the pressure up 
all four quarters because Wisconsin 
has been dominant in the second half. 


Game of the week: Texas (3-2, 
2-0) vs. No. 12 Oklahoma (4-1, 

1- 1). The two-time defending Big 12 
champion Sooners started 4-0 under 
Lincoln Riley, extending their winning 
streak to 14, before a 38-31 home 
loss to four-touchdown underdog Iowa 
State last weekend. After three straight 
losing seasons, Texas lost two of its 
three non-conference games under 
coach Tom Herman before starting 

2- 0 in Big 12 play. 

Inside the numbers: Kansas, 
which plays at Iowa State, has lost 
45 consecutive games away from 
Lawrence, including 42 straight true 
road contests. The Jayhawks’ last 
road win was 34-7 at UTEP on Sept. 
12, 2009. 

Player to watch: Oklahoma State 
quarterback Mason Rudolph. He has 

thrown for a Big 12-leading 382 yards 
per game, with 16 touchdowns and 
four interceptions. The 14th-ranked 
Cowboys play Baylor, the team against 
which the quarterback made his OSU 
debut unexpectedly late during the 
2014 season. 


Game of the week: Oregon at 
No. 23 Stanford. Can the revitalized 
Ducks defense contain Bryce Love, 
the nation’s leading rusher? Love set a 
Stanford single-game rushing record 
last week with 301 yards on 25 car¬ 
ries with a pair of touchdowns in a 
34-24 win over Arizona State. 

Inside the numbers: Arizona 
sophomore QB Khalil Tate set an 
FBS rushing record for a quarterback 
with 327 yards on 14 carries in a 
45-42 win at Colorado, whose senior 
RB Lindsay Phillips rushed for 281 
yards. The two combined for the most 
rushing yards by opposing players in 
Pac-12 history with 608 yarrds. 
Players to watch: The Washington 
defense. The Huskies have allowed 
just two offensive touchdowns in 12 
quarters of conference play. Granted, 
it hasn’t come against the highest level 
of competition since the Huskies’ three 
conference opponents thus far are a 
combined 0-9 in the Pac-12. But it’s 
still an impressive stretch. They’ll take 
on Arizona State on Saturday. 


Game of the week: No. 10 Auburn 
at LSU. LSU returns home and 
continues trying to bounce back from 
its slow start. Auburn seeks to remain 
unbeaten in SEC play. LSU has won 
19 straight October games in Baton 
Rouge. Auburn won last year’s game 
18-13 when LSU QB Danny Etiing’s 
apparent game-winning TD pass to 
D.J. Chark was overturned after video 
replays showed no time remained on 
the clock when the ball was snapped. 
Inside the numbers: Texas A&M 
is seeking its first victory in the state 
of Florida in nearly three-quarters of 
a century. The Aggies’ lone win in the 
Sunshine State was a 70-14 rout of 
Miami in 1944. Texas A&M will make 
its first visit to Gainesville since a 42-6 
loss to Florida in 1962. 

Piayer to watch: South Carolina 
linebacker Skai Moore. After missing 
the 2016 season with a herniated disc 
in his neck, Moore has 42 tackles, 
including five for loss. He recorded a 
sack and also scored on a 34-yard 
interception return against Arkansas 
last week. 
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Photos by Eric Gay/AP 


Texas quarterback Sam Ehlinger, left, runs around Kansas State defensive back Denzel Goolsby during 
the first half of Saturday's game, in Austin, Texas. With a tough running style that break tackles and 
drives defensive backs to the ground, Texas freshman quarterback Sam Ehlinger is sending a message 
to rival Oklahoma: these Longhorns are tougher than Texas teams of recent past past. 


Texas sitting atop Big 12 
with rival Oklahoma next 


By Jim Vertuno 

Associated Press 

AUSTIN, Texas — Texas fans have seen this be¬ 
fore: a modest, two-game winning streak and a hot 
young quarterback giving the offense some desper¬ 
ately needed juice. 

The question heading into the annual rivalry 
game with No. 12 Oklahoma is, are these Longhorns 
for real? 

“I’m really excited at the direction we’re headed,” 
Texas coach Tom Herman said. “The sense on the 
sideline and the demeanor and our attitude is head¬ 
ed in the right direction. We’re not a finished prod¬ 
uct yet.” 

The Longhorns’ 2-0 start in the Big 12 is their first 
since 2013, former coach Mack Brown’s last season 
when the Longhorns went into the final game of the 
regular season with a chance to win the champion¬ 
ship. Texas booted Brown after that season and the 
Longhorns haven’t been close since as three straight 



Texas head coach Tom Herman, left, visits with 
Kansas State head coach Bill Snyder before their 
game on Saturday. Herman says he’s excited 
about the direction the Longhorns are headed. 


losing seasons under Charlie Strong followed. 

Each of those losing years were filled with games 
and players and that teased Longhorns fans into 
thinking the worst was behind them, only to be 
dashed by a critical turnover, a missed kick or a hu¬ 
miliating blowout. Longhorns fans can still hear op¬ 
posing teams mock them with the “Texas is back!” 
call after a season-opening win over Notre Dame 
last year. 

The program has been in such a rut that just about 
every new highlight is tempered by some recent 
disappointment. 

Beat Oklahoma on Saturday and Texas will have 
its first three-game winning streak since the back 
end of the 2014 season. At the time. Strong promised 
that Texas would never lose five games in a season 
again. In a way, he was right. Texas lost seven three 
straight years. 

Even this season’s emergence of freshman quar¬ 
terback Sam Ehlinger has to be tempered with 
caution. 

Ehlinger’s 487 yards of total offense in the Long¬ 
horns’ 40-34 overtime win over Kansas State ranked 
third in school history. But who’s No. 1? It’s not Vince 
Young or Colt McCoy. It’s Jerrod Heard, who had 
527 total yards against California in 2015 and beat 
Oklahoma that season, only to flame out at quarter¬ 
back and later switch positions. Heard is now a wide 
receiver catching passes from Ehlinger. 

Oklahoma (4-1,1-1) has dealt Texas (3-2) several 
blowout losses over the last 15 years. More recent 
history has shown the Longhorns can surprise the 
Sooners when Oklahoma is a heavy favorite. Texas 
wins in 2013 and 2015 came when the Sooners were 
ranked No. 12 or higher and Texas was unranked. 

In both of those years, Texas caught Oklahoma 
when the Sooners were perhaps overconfident amid 
Texas struggles. That likely won’t be the same Satur¬ 
day. Oklahoma is desperate to regather itself after a 
stunning home loss to Iowa State. Another loss could 
dash its title hopes just three games into the league 
schedule and would be a tough blow for rookie head 
coach Lincoln Riley. 


use galvanized 
by last year’s loss 


By Dan Greenspan 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Ask any 
Southern California player about 
last season’s 31-27 loss at Utah, it 
is now remembered with a degree 
of fondness that seems counterin¬ 
tuitive given the dramatic defeat. 

But in giving up a touchdown 
in the final seconds, an outcome 
that cost the Trojans a berth in 
the Pac-12 title game, the Trojans 
found their footing for a season 
that would end with a win in the 
Rose Bowl as time expired. 

As No. 13 use (5-1,3-1) readies 
to host the Utes this Saturday, it 
hopes for a different result on the 
field but the same springboard ef¬ 
fect for the rest of its season. 

“That Utah game was, for sure, 
like the turning point of our sea¬ 
son,” tight end Daniel Imatorb- 
hebhe said. 

“That only made us stronger,” 
center Nico Falah said. “It was 
a big down point for us, but the 
climb up started there.” 

Coach Clay Helton took con¬ 
fidence coming out of that game 
from the play of quarterback Sam 
Damold, who threw for 253 yards 
and rushed for 41 yards and a 
touchdown in his first career 
start. 

“You just kind of knew this was 
the last piece of the puzzle that’s 
going to put us over the top to be a 
successful football team,” Helton 
said. 

The end result wasn’t obvious 
at the time. After the loss, USC 
was 1-3 for the first time since 
Pete Carroll’s first season in 2001. 
There were serious doubts about 
whether Helton, who had been 
promoted after a solid stint as in¬ 
terim coach following the firing 
of Steve Sarkisian the previous 
season, was qualified to hold the 
position. 

USC was galvanized by how 
Darnold had played in defeat. The 
team had found its emotional cen¬ 
ter, someone capable of getting 
the struggling offense on track. 

“I remember his rushing touch¬ 
down on, like, the QB draw or 



Utah (4-1,1-1 Pac-12) 
at No. 13 USC (5-1, 3-1) 

AFN-Sports2 
2 a.m. Sunday GET 
9 a.m. Sunday JKT 


whatever, and we were like, ‘OK, 
this dude is real.’ The rest is his¬ 
tory,” running back Ronald Jones 
II said. “We were behind him. We 
knew what was coming.” 

Imatorbhebhe was more im¬ 
pressed with how Darnold react¬ 
ed in the locker room afterward 
than by his play on the field. 

“I just remember looking at him 
and I saw that he was just, like, 
solid,” Imatorbhebhe said. “He 
was just like, ‘Guys, we’re going 
to be fine.’ This dude is my age, 
he’s talking like that. I’m young, 
too. If he’s confident, he made it 
easy for the rest of us to be confi¬ 
dent, and great things happened 
as a result of that.” 

Just a few days before that 
game, USC held a players-only 
meeting following a dismal loss at 
Stanford. Tight end Tyler Petite 
remembers it being framed as a 
chance to reshape the legacy of 
that team, for good or bad. 

“We really had an honest ques¬ 
tion like, what do we want to be?” 
Petite said. “Do we want to be this 
team that just keeps losing, like 
an SC team that will go down in 
the history books as just not being 
very good? Or do we want to make 
something of our season?” 

USC might be thankful for what 
happened after Utah last season, 
but hopes to show its gratitude 
by sending its guests home with 
a loss. 

“That was a tough game, but 
we’re a different team,” Jones 
said. “We’re ready to get that 
taste out of our mouth.” 



Alex Gallardo/AP 


Southern California quarterback Sam Darnold walks off the field 
after Saturday’s 38-10 victory over Oregon State in Los Angeles. 
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MLB PLAYOFFS _ 

Strasburg, Nats 
force Game 5 


Astros’ Altuve aims 
higher for ALCS 


By Jay Cohen 

Associated Press 

CHICAGO — Stephen Stras- 
burg gave Washington every¬ 
thing he had, and it was more 
than enough. 

So much for all those questions 
about heart and character. 

Strasburg shook off an illness 
and pitched seven dominant in¬ 
nings, Michael A. Taylor hit a late 
grand slam and the Nationals beat 
the Chicago Cubs 5-0 on Wednes¬ 
day to send their NL Division Se¬ 
ries to a decisive Game 5. 

“I just focused on one pitch at a 
time and going as long as I could,” 
Strasburg said. 

Moments after Sean Doolittle 
closed out Strasburg’s first ca¬ 
reer playoff win, the focus shifted 
to the final game of the series in 
Washington on Thursday night. 
Kyle Hendricks starts for the 
World Series champion Cubs 
after throwing seven sharp in¬ 
nings in a 3-0 victory over Stras¬ 
burg in Game 1. 

Washington manager Dusty 
Baker was non-committal when 
asked about his starter, with Gio 


Gonzalez and Tanner Roark the 
most likely candidates. 

“You know, whoever it is, I hope 
they pitch like Stras did today,” 
Baker said. 

Strasburg got sick after his ter¬ 
rific performance in the playoff 
opener on Friday, and the Na¬ 
tionals had planned to go with 
Roark even after a persistent rain 
washed out Game 4 on Tuesday. 
That led to a flurry of comments 
and criticism about whether the 
ace had the right stuff to pitch in 
big moments. 

But Strasburg felt better when 
he woke up Wednesday and told 
Baker he wanted the ball. That 
was all Baker needed to hear. 

“I could see the focus and de¬ 
termination in his eyes, you know 
what I mean, when he came in the 
office and we talked to him,” the 
manager said. “You know, he’s a 
man of few words, but the words 
he said, you know, gave us every 
indication that he was ready.” 

Standing tall as clouds of mist 
rolled through Wrigley Field, 
Strasburg struck out 12, allowed 
three hits and walked two. The 
No. 1 overall pick in the 2009 



Nam Y. Huh/AP 


Nationals starting pitcher 
Stephen Strasburg throws 
during the seventh inning of 
Game 4 on Wednesday. 

draft has 22 Ks in 14 innings in 
the series, allowing only a pair of 
unearned runs in the sixth in the 
opener. 

“I like to think that any game 
that I pitch is the most important 
game,” Strasburg said. “That’s 
just how I tried to go into Game 
4, and now we get a chance for a 
Game 5.” 

Chicago wasted a gutsy per¬ 
formance from Jake Arrieta and 
solid relief by Game 2 starter Jon 
Lester in its first home playoff loss 
since Game 4 of the World Series 
last year. NL MVP Kris Bryant 
struck out four times, and the de¬ 
fending champs went O-for-6 with 
runners in scoring position. 

“We just have to be offensively 
a little bit better tomorrow,” Cubs 
manager Joe Maddon said. “They 
have been really good. We have 
been really good. Listen, they got 
a grand slam. Otherwise, it’s kind 
of like the same game both sides.” 

Arrieta walked five in four 
innings in his return from a 
hamstring injury, but limited 
Washington to an unearned run 
and two hits. Lester got the Cubs 
all the way to the eighth, pick¬ 
ing off Ryan Zimmerman before 
departing after Daniel Murphy’s 
two-out single. 

But Chicago’s bullpen faltered 
from there. Carl Edwards Jr. 
walked two in a row and threw 
ball one to Taylor before he was 
replaced by Wade Davis. Taylor 
then drove a 1-1 pitch into the 
basket overhanging the brick 
wall in right field for his first ca¬ 
reer homer in the playoffs. 

“I was kind of numb, just run¬ 
ning around the bases,” Taylor 
said. “Honestly, I didn’t think it 
was going to get out the way the 
wind was blowing in.” 

Ryan Madson worked the 
eighth and Doolittle finished the 
three-hitter, giving the NL East 
champions a chance to avenge 
years of playoff heartache. 

Washington also made it to the 
playoffs in 2012, 2014 and 2016 
and fell in the first round each 
time, including five-game losses 
to St. Louis in 2012 and Los Ange¬ 
les last season. 

“Once you get out there, that 
stuff doesn’t really matter,” Tay¬ 
lor said. “What we did last year 
doesn’t help or hurt us once we’re 
in between the lines. We’ll just go 
out there and play our game.” 


By Kristie Rieken 
Associated Press 

HOUSTON — Jose Altuve hit 
.346 to win the American League 
batting title for the second straight 
year before batting .533 in the 
ALDS to help the Houston Astros 
ehminate the Boston Red Sox. 

As Houston prepares to host 
the New York Yankees on Friday 
night in Game 1 of its first league 
championship series since 2005, 
Altuve’s teammates and coaches 
say what’s better than his gaudy 
numbers is his approach: No mat¬ 
ter how great his stats are, he al¬ 
ways believes he can do better. 

“He has four hits and he’s like: 
‘Carlos I never had a five-hit 
game before, let me try to get the 
fifth hit,”’ star shortstop Carlos 
Correa said. “He’s always striv¬ 
ing for more. And that’s what I’ve 
learned from him that makes me 
better every, single day.” 

Altuve isn’t sure why he’s al¬ 
ways had that mindset. It could 
stem from years ago when many 
doubted that someone who is only 
5-foot-6 could make it in the ma¬ 
jors. But he won’t admit that now. 

“That’s the way I am,” he said 
when asked about his drive. “I 
just want to keep getting better... 
if I can get better to keep helping 
my team I am going to be happy 
to do it.” 

Altuve is one of the longest- 
tenured players on this team and 
among a handful who were around 
for the really bleak times when 
the Astros lost 100 or more games 
in three straight seasons from 
2011-13. He was a m^or reason 
the Astros returned to the post¬ 
season after a 10-year absence in 
2015. But he didn’t have a great 
performance in those playoffs 
when he batted just .154 without 
an extra-base hit as Houston was 
eliminated by eventual champion 
Kansas City in the ALDS. 

Things have been much differ¬ 
ent this time around with Altuve 
carrying his big hitting in the 
regular season into the playoffs 
with eight hits in the ALDS. He 
starred in Houston’s Game 1 win 


over Boston when he became just 
the 10th player in mqjor league 
history and first since 2012 to hit 
three homers in a playoff game. 
Babe Ruth did it twice. It was that 
game that helped give him a whop¬ 
ping 1.765 on base-plus- slugging 
percentage this postseason. 

But the All-Star second base- 
man insists that he isn’t thinking 
about any of the numbers that 
he’s put up so far. 

“The five-whatever I hit last se¬ 
ries is already gone,” he said. “It 
doesn’t count for this series. So 
if someone asks me what is your 
batting average right now I would 
say: ‘It’s zero.’ I haven’t got a hit 
in the next series so that’s the way 
I think right now.” 

The Astros went 5-2 this year 
against the Yankees, who ral¬ 
lied from a 2-0 deficit and beat 
Cleveland 5-2 Wednesday night 
in Game 5 of the ALDS. 

Altuve is a front-runner to win 
MVP after finishing third last 
season. The 27-year-old topped 
the m^ors in hitting this year, 
has won the AL batting crown in 
three of the last four seasons. 

Manager A.J. Hinch, who has 
joked that he’s running out of ways 
to comphment Altuve, was asked 
what he likes best about his star. 

“Consistency,” Hinch said with¬ 
out missing a beat. “It’s remark¬ 
able to watch him be consistent 
in every way. And a lot of times 
people will automatically go to 
hits, which is what we talk about 
is production and hits and his 
ability to do things every day.” 

Altuve, who in the past has 
been more of a lead-by-example 
guy, has also started to assert 
himself as one of the team’s more 
vocal leaders as he’s grown with 
this team. 

“I think this is the right time to 
do it,” he said. “We just won a big 
series. The Red Sox were one of 
the best teams in the league and I 
feel like this is the time for me to 
speak up and share the way I feel 
about my team ... like this is my 
family, my guys and we’re play¬ 
ing good and I’m really excited 
about that.” 





Charles Rex Arbogas/AP 

The Nationals’ Michael Taylor watches his grand slam off the Cubs’ 
Wade Davis take flight during the eighth inning on Wednesday. 



David J. Phillip/AP 


The Astros’ Jose Altuve hit .533 in the ALDS to help eliminate the 
Red Sox, but believes he can do better in the ALCS beginning Friday. 
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Scoreboard 


Playoffs 


WILD CARD 

AL: New York 8, Minnesota 4 
NL: Arizona 11, Colorado 8 

DIVISION SERIES 
(Best-of-five) 

American League 
Houston 3, Boston 1 

Houston 8, Boston 2 
Houston 8, Boston 2 
Boston 10, Houston 3 
Houston 5, Boston 4 

New York 3, Cleveland 2 
Cleveland 4, New York 0 
Cleveland 9, New York 8,13 innings 
New York 1, Cleveland 0 
New York 7, Cleveland 3 
Wednesday: New York 5, Cleveland 2 
National League 
Chicago 2, Washington 2 
Chicago 3, Washington 0 
Washington 6, Chicago 3 
Chicago 2, Washington 1 
Wednesday: Washington 5, Chicago 0 
Thursday: at Washington 

Los Angeies 3, Arizona 0 
Los Angeles 9, Arizona 5 
Los Angeles 8, Arizona 5 
Los Angeles 3, Arizona 1 
LEAGUE CHAMPiONSHIP SERIES 
(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
American League 
Houston vs. New York 
Friday: at Houston 
Saturday: at Houston 
Monday: at New York 
Tuesday: at New York 
x-Wednesday, Oct. 18: at New York 
x-Friday, Oct. 20: at Houston 
x-Saturday, Oct. 21: at Houston 
Nationai League 

Los Angeies vs. Chicago-Washington 
Saturday: at Los Angeles 
Sunday: at Los Angeles 
Tuesday: at Chicago-Washington 
Wednesday, Oct. 18: at Chicago-Wash¬ 
ington 

x-Thursday, Oct. 19: at Chicago-Wash¬ 
ington 

x-Saturday, Oct. 21: at Los Angeles 
x-Sunday, Oct. 22: at Los Angeles 
WORLD SERIES 
(Best-of-7; x-if necessary) 

Game 1: Tuesday, Oct. 24 
Game 2: Wednesday, Oct. 25 
Game 3: Friday, Oct. 27 
Game 4: Saturday, Oct. 28 
Game 5: x-Sunday, Oct. 29 
Game 6: x-Tuesday, Oct. 31 
Game 7: x-Wednesday, Nov. 1 

Wednesday 
Nationals 5, Cubs 0 


Washington 

ab r h hi 

T.Trnerss 3 110 
Werth If 4 0 0 0 
Goodwin If 0 0 0 0 
Kndrickph-lf 1 0 0 0 
Harper rf 3 0 0 0 
Zmmrman lb 4 0 0 0 
D.Mrphy2b 5 110 
Rendon 3b 4 110 
Wieters 


Chicago 




Jay cf _ 

Bryant 3b 4 0 0 0 
Rizzo lb 3 0 0 0 
Cntrrasc 4 0 10 
ZobristIf 4 0 10 
Russell SS 4 0 0 0 
Heyward rf 2 0 10 
W.Davisp 0 0 0 0 
Densingp 0 0 0 0 
J.WIsonp 0 0 0 0 
J.BaezZb 3 0 0 0 
Arrietap 10 0 0 
Lesterp 1000 
Edwards p 0 0 0 0 
I.Happrf 0 0 0 0 
32 5 5 4 Totals 29 0 3 0 
001 000 040-5 

licago 000 000 000-0 

E—Russell (1), Duensing (1), Strasburg 
(1). DP—Washington 1. LOB—Washington 
10, Chicago 6. 2B—T.Turner (1), Rendon 
(1), Zobrist (2). HR-M.Taylor (1). SB- 
Harper (1). S—Strasburg (1). 


M.Tylor cf 
Strsbrg p 
Lind ph 
Madson p 
Dlittle p 

Totals 
Washington 


Washington 

Strasburg W,l-1 
Madson 
Doolittle 
Chicago 
Arrieta L,0-1 


3 SO 


316 


0 5 


Edwards 

Davis u z 1 1 1 u 

Duensing 16 0 0 0 0 0 

Wilson 16 0 0 0 0 0 

Edwards pitched to 2 batters in the 
8th W.Davis pitched to 3 batters in the 
8th HBP-by Madson (Jay). WP-Arrieta, 
Edwards, Madson. T-3:57. A-42,264 
(41,072). 

Yankees 5, Indians 2 

New York Cleveland 

ab r h hi ab r hbi 

Gardner If 5 13 1 Lindorss 4 0 10 

5 0 0 0 Kipniscf 4 0 0 0 


Judge rf 
Grgrius ss 
G.Sanch c 
Bird lb 
St.CstrZb 
A.Hicks cf 
Ellsbry dh 


4 2 3 3 Jose.RmZb 3 0 0 0 

4 0 0 0 Encrncodh 4 0 0 0 

4 0 0 0 C.Sntnalb 4 0 0 0 

4 0 10 A.JcksnIf 4 110 
3 110 Bruce rf 2 110 

_, 0 0 0 0 R.Perezc 3 0 11 

Hdleyph-dh 2 0 0 0 UrshelaSb 3 0 11 

T.Frzer3b 3 10 0 

Totals 34 5 8 4 Totals 31 2 5 2 
New York 102 000 002-5 

Cleveland 000 020 000-2 

E—A.Jackson (1), Bruce (1), R.Perez 
(1). DP-New York 1, Cleveland 1. LOB- 
New York 6, Cleveland 4. HR—Gregorius 2 


(2). CS-Gardner(l). 


New York 

Sabathia 4'/3 5 z 

Robertson W,l-0 216 0 0 

Chapman S,2-2 2 0 0 

Cleveland 

Kluber L,0-1 3^3 3 3 

Miller 2 2 0 

Shaw 2 1 0 

Allen 1 2 2 

Smith 16 0 0 

T-3:38. A-37,802 (35,051). 


R ER BB SO 


Indians’ season conies to stunning halt 



Phil Long/AP 


The Indians’ Jason Kipnis throws his bat after striking out against New York Yankees relief 
pitcher Aroldis Chapman during the eighth inning on Wednesday in Cleveland. 


Cleveland first team In history 
to blow two-game series lead 
in consecutive postseasons 

By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — The end came quickly, 
painfully and with little warning. 

When the final out was made, and Cleve¬ 
land’s season crashed way before it ever imag¬ 
ined with a 5-2 loss to the New York Yankees, 
the Indians retreated to their clubhouse to try 
to figure out what went wrong. 

The list was long. 
Ace right-hander 
Corey Kluber pitched 
poorly. All-Stars Fran¬ 
cisco Lindor and Jose 
Ramirez didn’t hit, 
and the Indians com¬ 
mitted seven errors 
in the final two games 
when they didn’t look 
anything like a team 
that won 102 games 
or was favored to 
take home the cham¬ 
pionship coming into 
October. 

“It actually stinks,” closer Cody Allen said 
in a subdued clubhouse. “They just flat-out 
played better than us the last three days.” 

Unable to finish off a young Yankees team 
fighting for its manager, the Indians became 
the first team in history to blow a two-game 
series lead in consecutive postseasons. 

It wasn’t supposed to be like this. 

After getting to Game 7 of the World Series 


a year ago, the Indians set out to win it all in 
2017. This was supposed to be their year. 

Instead, it’s just another heartbreaker for 
a Cleveland team that appeared unstoppable 
and had Kluber on the mound at home for the 
biggest game this season. 

“It’s disappointing,” manager Terry Fran- 
cona said. “We felt good about ourselves. We 
came down the stretch playing very good 
baseball, and we did some things in this se¬ 


ries that I don’t think were characteristic of 
our team. We made some errors, kicked the 
ball around a little bit.” 

When they left for New York on Friday with 
a 2-0 lead, the Indians seemed to be in the 
driver’s seat. 

But a team that won 22 straight games—the 
longest streak in AL history — couldn’t pre¬ 
vent its first three-game losing streak since 
July 30 to Aug. 1. 


I It actually 
stinks. They 
just flat-out 
I played better 
[| than us the 
last three 
I days.^ 

Cody Allen 

Cleveland closer 


Comeback: Yankees moving on after knocking off Cleveland 


FROM BACK PAGE 

after losing in seven games a year 
ago to the Chicago Cubs. 

Cleveland’s Series drought 
turns 70 next year — baseball’s 
longest dry spell. 

“Nobody wanted the season to 
be over,” Indians manager Terry 
Francona said. “It doesn’t wind 
down, it comes to a crashing 
halt. It’s disappointing. We felt 
good about ourselves. We made 
it harder to win, especially in the 
last two games.” 

The Indians closed to 3-2 in the 
fifth against starter CC Sabathia 
before David Robertson pitched 
2% hitless innings for the win. 
Yankees closer Aroldis Chapman, 
who faced Cleveland in last year’s 
spine-tingling World Series and 
signed an $86 million free-agent 
contract in December, worked 
two innings for the save. 

Chapman went to the mound 
with a three-run lead in the ninth 
after Brett Gardner battled Cody 
Allen for 12 pitches before hitting 
an RBI single, with New York’s 
fifth run scoring when Todd Fra¬ 
zier raced home on right fielder 
Jay Bruce’s throwing error. 

Gardner’s gritty at-bat was 
symbolic of these Yankees. They 
wouldn’t give in. 

“We can win a lot of different 
ways,” Gardner said. 

When Austin Jackson was 
called out on strikes to end it, the 
Yankees rushed to the mound to 
celebrate with a wide-eyed Chap¬ 
man. An elated Girardi hugged 



David Dermer/AP 


The Yankees’ Todd Frazier 
celebrates scoring in the ninth 
inning against the Cleveland 
Indians in Game 5 of their 
American League Division Series 
on Wednesday in Cleveland. 

his coaches. 

The Yankees became the 10th 
team to overcome a 2-0 deficit to 
win a best-of-five playoff series. 
New York also did it in 2001, ral¬ 
lying to beat Oakland — a series 
remembered for Jeter’s backhand 
flip to home plate. 

Gregorius, who took over at 
shortstop following Jeter’s retire¬ 
ment after the 2014 season, hit a 
solo homer in the first off Kluber 
and added a two-run shot in the 


third off Cleveland’s ace, who 
didn’t look like himself during ei¬ 
ther start in this series. 

One win shy of a Series title last 
year, the Indians had only one 
goal in mind in 2017. 

They came up short again, and 
have now lost six consecutive 
games with a chance to clinch a 
postseason series. The skid dates 
to last year’s World Series, when 
they squandered a 3-1 lead to the 
Cubs. 

Cleveland is the first team in 
history to blow a two-game series 
lead in consecutive postseasons. 

Everything was set up for the 
Indians: Kluber on the mound. 
Game 5 at home, sensational 
setup man Andrew Miller rested. 

The Yankees, though, wouldn’t 
be denied. They battled back 
from a 3-0 deficit in the first in¬ 
ning of their wild-card game 
against Minnesota and then had 
to overcome a crushing loss in 
Game 2, when Girardi’s decisions 
led to him being booed at Yankee 
Stadium. 

But these Yankees displayed 
pinstriped pride. 

They’re moving on. 

Judge not: The Yankees ad¬ 
vanced without much help from 
Judge, who struck out four times 
in Game 5 and went l-for-20 (.050) 
in the series with 16 strikeouts — 
an ALDS record. But the 6-foot- 
7 rookie might have saved New 
York’s season in Game 3, when he 
reached above the right-field wall 
to rob Francisco Lindor of a two- 


run homer in a 1-0 win. “I didn’t 
do my job at the top of the order, 
but my teammates came up big 
for me,” Judge said. 

Kluber klobbered: Kluber was 
one of baseball’s most consistent 
pitchers all season, winning 18 
games and leading the AL with a 
2.25 ERA. 

However, October was cruel to 
the right-hander. He allowed nine 
runs, including four homers, over 
6 Vs innings in two postseason 
starts, hardly what he or the Indi¬ 
ans expected. 

Kluber overcame a back issue 
earlier this season and it flared 
up this fall. 

“He’s fighting a lot,” Francona 
said. “I think you also have to re¬ 
spect the fact that guy wants to go 
out there and he’s our horse. And 
sometimes it doesn’t work.” 

Slumps: The Indians batted 
.171 as a team with All-Stars 
Francisco Lindor (2-for-18) and 
Jose Ramirez (2-for-20) unable to 
snap out of funks. 

Sweet swing: Gregorius set a 
franchise record for home runs 
in a season by a shortstop with 25, 
one more than Jeter hit in 1999 
when No. 2 led the Yankees to a 
second straight World Series title. 

Gregorius got New York off 
to an ideal start, homering with 
two outs in the first when Kluber 
grooved a fastball. The shot deep 
into the seats in right raised the 
anxiety level to an already jit¬ 
tery Cleveland crowd fearing the 
worst. 
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SOCCER/AUTO RACING/NFL _ 

US loss prompts calls for change 



David Zalubowski/AP 


U.S. men’s soccer coach Bruce Arena is expected to be replaced in 
the wake of the Americans’ shocking loss to 99th-ranked Trinidad 
and Tobago, which eliminated them from World Cup qualifying. 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

COU VA, Trinidad—When soc¬ 
cer holds its world’s fair in Russia 
next June, the American pavilion 
will be glaringly absent. 

A bumbling, stumbling, tum¬ 
bling World Cup qualifying cam¬ 
paign ended Tuesday night with 
a calamitous 2-1 loss to already 
eliminated Trinidad and Tobago, 
the 99th-ranked nation in the 
world, when merely a tie was nec¬ 
essary to eke out the final auto¬ 
matic World Cup berth from one 
of soccer’s weakest regions. 

“Unacceptable,” tweeted for¬ 
mer Health and Human Services 
Secretary Donna Shalala, a U.S. 
Soccer Federation board mem¬ 
ber. “For us in USSoccer more 
than a wake-up call. Time for 
revolution. Need long term plan 
that is smart.” 

After American soccer’s Water¬ 
loo, the fallout almost surely will 
lead to a new coach and possibly a 
new USSF head. There also figure 
to be calls for a re-examination of 
the player development structure, 
from youth teams through acad¬ 
emies designed with the hope of 
producing elite prospects. 

“There is no denying that this 
is a setback for all of us involved 
with the game in our country,” 
Mqjor League Soccer said in a 
statement. 

New York Cosmos owner 
Rocco Commisso, chairman of 
the lower-level North American 
Soccer League that has sued the 
USSF, called for federation Presi¬ 
dent Sunil Gulati to resign along 
with board members and senior 
administrators he put in place. 

“In the almost 12 years during 
which Sunil Gulati has been the 
USSF’s president, little or noth¬ 
ing has been done to enhance 
our prospects,” Commisso said 
in a statement. “The leadership 


of U.S. Soccer has failed all of 
its stakeholders: players, fans, 
sponsors and those of us who 
have invested in professional 
soccer. Getting back on track 
requires fundamental change in 
the structure and management of 
the sport in our country, starting 
with a change in the federation’s 
leadership.” 

While fans fulminated over the 
front office, the next national team 
coach must instigate a ruthless 
roster purge. The Tim Howard/ 
Clint Dempsey/Michael Bradley 
era is over, and pretty much any 
player older than 26 will be past 
his past his prime when the World 
Cup in Qatar kicks off in Novem¬ 
ber 2022. The Americans won’t 
even play a competitive match for 
nearly two years, until the 2019 
CONCACAF Gold Cup. 

By then, Christian Pulisic, at 19 
already the top American, should 
be surrounded with other players 
on the rise, such as 19-year-old 
midfielder Weston Mckennie, who 


has started Schalke’s last three 
games in the German Bundesliga. 
Haji Wright, a 19-year-old winger 
loaned from Schalke to second-di- 
vision Sandhausen, is another top 
prospect along with forward Josh 
Sargent, who agreed last month 
to sign with Werder Bremen on 
his 18th birthday in February 

A shocked Gulati was mea¬ 
sured in his reaction. 

“You don’t have wholesale 
changes based on the ball being 
2 inches wide or 2 inches in,” 
he said. “We will look at every¬ 
thing, obviously, and all of our 
programs, both the national team 
and all the development stuff But 
we’ve got a lot of pieces in place 
that we think are very good and 
have been coming along.” 

The U.S. returned to the World 
Cup in 1990 after a 40-year ab¬ 
sence, and soccer grew at an ex¬ 
ponential rate, helped by the U.S. 
hosting the tournament in 1994. 
Mqjor League Soccer launched 
two years later; cable television 


and the Internet brought top Eu¬ 
ropean clubs to American televi¬ 
sions and later laptops and cell 
phones. 

Still, the national team peaked 
with its quarterfinal appearance 
at the 2002 World Cup. The U.S. 
failed to qualify for the 2012 and 
2016 men’s Olympic soccer tour¬ 
naments, a generational talent gap 
evident when a creaky defense 
repeatedly broke down during 
qualifying. There were no young 
goalkeepers considered challeng¬ 
ers to Howard and Brad Guzan. 

Elected head of the USSF in 
2006 after a quarter-century 
helping build the national team 
and federation, Gulati has not said 
whether he will seek a fourth and 
final four-year term in February. 

More immediately, a decision 
must be made on whether the na¬ 
tional team plays exhibitions dur¬ 
ing the November fixture dates 
and who will coach. Bruce Arena, 
brought back when Jurgen Klins¬ 
mann was fired last November, 
figures to depart later this year or 
next. 

Among the possible candidates 
are Tab Ramos, coach of the U.S. 
under-20 team since 2011; Peter 
Vermes, coach of Sporting Kansas 
City since 2009; and Huddersfield 
manager David Wagner. 

Surprisingly, Arena said no 
mqjor shifts need to be made in 
the federation’s operations. 

“There’s nothing wrong with 
what we’re doing,” he maintained. 
“Certainly I think as our league 
continues to grow, it benefits the 
national team program. We have 
some good young players com¬ 
ing up. Nothing has to change. To 
make any kind of crazy changes 
I think would be foolish. We’re 
building a good system in our pro¬ 
fessional league. We have players 
playing abroad of some quality. 
There’s enough there.” 


Past struggles give Truex more appreciation 


CONCORD, N.C. — As Martin Truex Jr. 
leads lap after lap, week after week, in this 
season of rare dominance, it is easy to forget 
that he was once a journeyman driver in fear 
of losing his job in NASCAR. 

That was just four years ago. 

I .1 Truex was an unwitting 

Inin© participant in one of the big- 
gest cheating scandals in NAS- 
IL9 CAR history. His Michael 
Waltrip Racing team deliber¬ 
ately caused a caution that set 
in motion Truex winning a race 
that would have put him in the 
playoffs. As the deception un¬ 
raveled, Truex was kicked out of 
the playoffs and MWR received 
crippling sanctions. Truex’s 
team was shut down by the end 
of the year, one-third of the MWR organiza¬ 
tion was laid off and the team was out of busi¬ 
ness two years later. 

“When all that first happened, I didn’t know 
if I’d ever be able to race in the series again 
competitively,” Truex said. “I didn’t know if 
I’d ever have a chance at winning again.” 

Look at him now, fresh off a series-best sixth 
win of the season and the unquestioned favor¬ 



ite to win the Cup title next month. His victory 
Sunday at Charlotte Motor Speedway was the 
second out of four playoff races, and it automat¬ 
ically earned him a slot in the next round. 

Truex leads the series in victories, top-five 
finishes, top-lOs, laps led, stages won and play¬ 
off points. Not a race goes by in which Truex 
can’t figure out a way to get his No. 78 Toyota 
to the front of the field. 

By his estimation, had cautions not fallen 
the way they did or had luck been on his side, 
Truex believes he should have at least 10 vic¬ 
tories this season. 

That’s hardly what anyone envisioned for 
him as MWR fell apart and Truex, who had 
nothing to do with the scandal, found himself 
out of a job. 

He was lucky that Furniture Row Racing 
had an opening. The team had made signifi¬ 
cant progress with driver Kurt Busch, and 
team owner Barney Visser wanted to continue 
that upward trajectory after Busch moved on. 

Truex, a two-time Xfinity Series champion 
who had never found the same success at the 
Cup level, was the best of the available driv¬ 
ers. Furniture Row was the best of the open 
seats. 

“I felt like it was a good opportunity at the 


time,” Truex said. “It was not a consistent win¬ 
ner at the time, but it was a good opportunity 
and I didn’t feel like I was taking a step back¬ 
wards, so that was good. That felt OK to me.” 

It was not easy at first. 

He led just one lap all of 2014, he had just 
one top-five finish and was 24th in the points. 

Moving Cole Pearn to crew chief and 
switching to Toyota in an alliance with Joe 
Gibbs Racing has made all the difference. 
Truex made the championship race the next 
year and was a favorite for the title last year 
but was eliminated from the playoffs in the 
second round. Now, it would be an upset if 
Truex isn’t in the final four drivers in the fi¬ 
nale at Homestead-Miami Speedway. 

He choked back tears in victory lane at 
Charlotte. He knows how fleeting success can 
be, and how hard it is to get to the top. Truex 
understands exactly how fortunate he is right 
now. 

“We’re in a really great position right now, 
and a lot of that’s because of Barney, his vi¬ 
sion of the team and just his determination to 
want to be one of the top guys,” Truex said. 
“It’s amazing to be a part of it. I’m thankful 
for it every single day. But I damn sure didn’t 
see it coming the way it is right now.” 



Seth Wenig/AP 


The New York Giants announced 
Wednesday that cornerback 
Dominique Rodgers-Cromartie 
has been suspended indefinitely. 
Coach Ben McAdoo made 
the decision Wednesday after 
Rodgers-Cromartie left the team 
facility before practice. 

Giants 

suspend 

cornerback 

Associated Press 

EAST RUTHERFORD, N.J. 
— Suspended cornerback Domi¬ 
nique Rodgers-Cromartie has 
met with New York Giants coach 
Ben McAdoo and has been told 
that his suspension is indefinite. 

The Giants said the meeting 
took place Thursday morning. 

Neither Rodgers-Cromartie 
nor McAdoo was immediately 
available for comment. 

Players can be suspended a 
maximum of four weeks under the 
collective bargaining agreement. 

The Giants suspended Rod- 
ger-Cromartie on Wednesday for 
leaving the team facility before 
practice. He had been told by 
McAdoo on Tuesday night that 
he would be inactive for Sunday 
night’s game in Denver because 
he left the bench in the second 
half of a loss to the Chargers and 
went to the locker room. He later 
returned. 

Rodgers-Cromartie, who had 
started three games, reported to 
the Giants’ headquarters Wednes¬ 
day morning and then left. He was 
not available for comment. Roos¬ 
evelt Barnes, his agent, did not 
immediately return a telephone 
call from The Associated Press. 

Rodger-Cromartie told ESPN 
that he argued with McAdoo 
“about playing” during the game. 
He admitted to handling “it the 
wrong way, but to sit me a game 
had me hot so I left.” 

The coach told him Tuesday 
that he would have to practice 
this week despite being inactive. 

Rodgers-Cromartie was fourth 
on the team with 26 tackles. He 
also had a half sack. He led the 
team with six interceptions last 
season. 
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NFL 


Redskins’ 
Cousins 
continues 
to evolve 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

ASHBURN, Va. — Kyle Shanahan be¬ 
lieved in Kirk Cousins before the quarter¬ 
back believed in himself. 

Cousins was a fourth-round pick the 
same year the Washington Redskins trad¬ 
ed up to draft Robert Griffin III second 
overall. As Cousins focused on making the 
team, Kyle Shanahan as offensive coor¬ 
dinator and his dad, Mike, as head coach 
helped set his sights higher, and he hasn’t 
forgotten that. 

“Kyle believed in me when it was just po¬ 
tential,” Cousins said. “There was no pro¬ 
duction. I hadn’t done anything to earn his 
belief and he believed in me.” 

As Cousins faces Shanahan’s San Fran¬ 
cisco 49ers on Sunday, he’s a much more 
polished player but exactly on the progres¬ 
sion his former mentor expected. 

“I feel like he looks like the same guy 
I’ve always seen,” Shanahan said Wednes¬ 
day. “Obviously the more you play, the 
more opportunities you get, the better you 
get with reps. But he looks exactly like the 
guy I remember from practices out there.” 

Shanahan only got to oversee Cousins’ 
development for two seasons before being 
fired as part of a sweeping regime change. 
In 2012 and 2013, Cousins completed just 

56.2 percent of his passes and had eight 
touchdowns and 10 interceptions. 

Since then, with some help from coach 
Jay Gruden and now Los Angeles Rams 
coach Sean McVay, Cousins has completed 

67.2 percent of his passes with 71 TDs and 
33 INTs and twice has thrown for over 
4,000 yards in a season. 

Cousins is 29, but Gruden still called him 
a “young quarterback.” Cousins feels that 
way, too. 

“I’ve developed every area of my game 
from the end of year two to now in the mid¬ 
dle of year six,” Cousins said. “Everything 
from protections, audibles, understanding 
the run game, reads, coverage recognition, 
blitz recognition, just how to handle a 16- 
game season and how to win in this league, 
how to play on the road. There’s so many 
elements of being a quarterback that as 
I’ve played. I’ve picked them all up and I 
feel like every year I take another step.” 



Washington Redskins quarterback Kirk 
Cousins was a fourth-round pick in the 
2012 NFL Draft — the same year the 
Redskins took Robert Griffin III second. 



Kansas City Chiefs linebacker Tanoh Kpassagnon sits on the bench during the national anthem before last week’s game in Houston. 


Do they have the right? 


Legal experts can’t decide whether 
NFL can punish anthem protesters 

By Jesse J. Holland 


WASHINGTON—Jerry Jones may want 
to bench Dallas Cowboys players who don’t 
stand for the national anthem, but NFL 
owners could find themselves facing a First 
Amendment lawsuit if they punish football 
players or coaches for their protests after 
taking government money into the private 
business of professional football. 

The NFL is a private business — and the 
First Amendment only protects Americans 
from free speech abuses from the govern¬ 
ment. But legal experts differ on whether 
pro teams who play in publicly funded sta¬ 
diums or who accepted government money 
in exchange for patriotic displays like the 
national anthem could find themselves 
legally exposed if they punish kneeling 
players. 

The money exchanged between govern¬ 
ments and pro football teams could mean 
that discipline enforced by the team could 
be “fairly attributed to a government 
entity, meaning the employer could not 
discipline someone for taking a political 
position,” Harvard Law School professor 
Mark Tushnet said. 

A judge could find it “relevant that some 
of the stadiums have been constructed with 
public support and may get continuing 
public subsidies,” Tushnet said. “It may be 
relevant that some of these practices were 
instituted in cooperation with the national 
military.” 

“If the government pays for the patriotic 
display and the firing is a result of the be¬ 
havior being deemed insufficiently patriot¬ 
ic, it is conceivable that a claim could then 
be articulated,” said Floyd Abrams, a First 
Amendment attorney in New York. 


The NFL has been embroiled in con¬ 
troversy over players using the national 
anthem before games as a platform for 
protest. Former 49ers quarterback Colin 
Kaepernick started the movement last sea¬ 
son when he refused to 
stand during the an¬ 
them to protest racial 
inequality and police 
brutality. Kaepernick 
remains unsigned and 
wants to resume his 
career, but other NFL 
players have picked up 
his cause and kneeled, 
sat or made other ges¬ 
tures during “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

Jones, one of the 
NFL’s most power¬ 
ful owners, has said 
the NFL can’t leave 
the impression that it 
tolerates players dis¬ 
respecting the flag 
and said any Cowboys 
doing so will not play. 
“If you do not honor 
Jerry Jones and stand for the flag 
Cowboys owner in a way that a lot of 
our fans think that you 
should, if that’s not the case, then you won’t 
play,” Jones said Tuesday on Dallas radio. 

Public money is inextricably linked 
with the NFL. The vast majority of NFL 
stadiums were constructed or renovated 
with public money, including the Cowboys’ 
home in Arlington, Texas. The Taxpayer 
Protection Alliance rated AT&T Stadium 
as one of the most egregious abuses of tax¬ 
payer money, saying the cost to taxpayers 
has been about $444 million. 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Dallas Cowboys owner Jerry Jones 
said Tuesday the NFL can’t leave the 
impression that it tolerates players 
disrespecting the flag and that any of his 
players making such displays won’t play. 

And the NFL was paid by the military 
for at least four seasons for its patriotic dis¬ 
plays during pregame, as part of defense 
spending to market to potential recruits. 
After complaints from Arizona Sens. Jeff 
Flake and John McCain, the NFL in 2016 
repaid the government more than $700,000 
covering payments from four NFL sea¬ 
sons, 2012-2015, for activities including 
performances of the national anthem, full- 
field flag details and on-field color guard 
performances. 

There is no guarantee that a First 
Amendment lawsuit would succeed against 
pro teams even if they have accepted gov¬ 
ernment money, Tushnet said. Other legal 
experts dismiss the idea of any kind of 
First Amendment lawsuit against NFL 
teams being successful. Rules for NFL 
player conduct are also spelled out in the 
league’s rulebook, personal conduct policy 
and the collective bargaining agreement. 


If you do 
not honor 
and stand 
for the 
flag in a 
way that a 
lot of our 
fans think 
that you 
should, 
if that’s 
not the 
case, then 
you won’t 
play.' 
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Confident Ravens 
get offensive boost 


By David Ginsburg 
Associated Press 

OWINGS MILLS, Md. — A 
strong performance on the road 
lifted the Baltimore Ravens out of 
a two-week funk, put them back 
in first place and instilled confi¬ 
dence in an offense that played its 
best game of the year. 

In a feel-good 30-17 victory 
over Oakland on Sunday, the Ra¬ 
vens (3-2) looked nothing like the 
team that had been outscored 70- 
16 in successive defeats to Jack¬ 
sonville and Pittsburgh. 

Coming in with the 30th- 
ranked offense in the NFL, Balti¬ 
more did not commit a turnover, 
got 222 yards passing from Joe 
Flacco and rushed for 143 yards 
even though starting running 
back Terrance West departed 
with a left calf injury on the open¬ 
ing drive. 

After talking all week about the 
potential of the team’s struggling 
offense, coach John Harbaugh 
watched the Ravens reach the 
30-point mark for the first time in 
nine games since Dec. 4. 

“It’s hard to have confidence 
if you’re not doing anything to 
generate confidence. That’s what 
faith is,” Harbaugh said Monday. 
“But as far as confidence in ath¬ 
letic ability, there’s something to 
going out and doing it.” 

Flacco had a run of 10 straight 
games with an interception before 
dissecting the Raiders’ secondary 
on Sunday. In addition to complet¬ 
ing passes of 52 and 54 yards to 
Mike Wallace, he avoided being 
sacked and put Sam Koch in posi¬ 
tion to punt only three times. 

And so, instead of being stuck 
in a three-game losing streak 
and a game behind Pittsburgh in 


the AFC North, the Ravens are 
back on track and tied atop the 
division. 

“This one is a little more signif¬ 
icant because just what it does for 
the mentality and the confidence 
of the football team,” Flacco said, 
“and what not winning would 
have done to the mentality of the 
football team.” 

Flacco was protected by an 
ever-changing offensive line 
without guards Marshal Yanda 
and Alex Lewis, both of whom 
are lost for the season. Matt 
Skura left Sunday’s game with a 
sprained knee, but the unit never¬ 
theless teamed to keep the quar¬ 
terback clean. 

“Very happy with the offen¬ 
sive line,” Harbaugh said. “Our 
coaches did an excellent job of 
game planning and setting up 
different types of protections to 
keep [Oakland] off balance and 
our guys executed very well.” 

West is expected to miss Sun¬ 
day’s home game against Chica¬ 
go, and there is no timetable for 
his return. Javorius Allen gained 
73 yards on 21 carries against the 
Raiders and Alex Collins picked 
up 55 yards on 12 attempts. 

Best of all, with Baltimore up 
27-17 in the fourth quarter, the 
duo combined for 10 rushes dur¬ 
ing a 13-play drive that consumed 
nearly 6 Vi minutes and concluded 
with the clinching field goal. 

“The running game came 
through when it had to,” Har¬ 
baugh said. “It just goes to show, I 
think, the techniques were really 
good and the effort, the tenacity, 
the physicality, it was definitely 
there. We were strong at the end 
of the game. That’s a statement 
for our guys.” 



Ben Margot/AP 

Ravens quarterback Joe Flacco passes against the Raiders during 
the first half last week. An offensive turnaround last week has the 
Ravens tied atop the AFC North. 



Chiefs quarterback Alex Smith throws against the Texans last week. Smith ranks third in the NFL with 
11 touchdowns this season, and is first in completion percentage at 76.6. 


Smith has Chiefs soaring 


QB off to best start of career while keeping KC unbeaten 


By Dave Skretta 
Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — By almost any measure. 
Chiefs quarterback Alex Smith is having the best 
season of his career. 

Best season of anybody in the league this year, 
too. 

He was 29-for-37 for 324 yards with three touch¬ 
down passes and no interceptions in Sunday night’s 
42-24 victory over Houston, which kept Kansas City 
as the NFL’s lone unbeaten team. That was good for 
a 130.2 passer rating, his sixth straight regular-sea¬ 
son game with 100.0 or better. 

His prolific night tossing touchdown passes fol¬ 
lowed a four-touchdown performance in the season 
opener against New England, and gave him 11 for 
the season, third best in the league. 

Smith also ranks third in yards passing, better 
than such notables as Aaron Rodgers, Philip Rivers 
and Ben Roethlisberger. He ranks first in comple¬ 
tion percentage at 76.6, more than 5 percent better 
than Josh McCown in second. And he ranks first in 
yards per attempt at 8.80, topping second-place Tom 
Brady, even though Smith has been saddled with a 
dink-and-dunk reputation as a game manager. 

Oh, and he’s run for more than 100 yards and an¬ 
other touchdown during the Chiefs’ 5-0 start. 

“He’s really good at extending plays,” Texans 
coach Bill O’Brien said. “I’m not sure what he 
rushed for, but he ran for a lot of yards. He’s a great 
player. He’s playing at a high level right now.” 

The Chiefs are playing at a high level because of 
him. 

This is the third time in franchise history the 
Chiefs have won their first five games, and the win 
in Houston was their ninth consecutive on the road, 
matching the franchise record set in 1966-67. 

Since his arrival in a 2013 trade with San Fran¬ 
cisco, Smith has helped the Chiefs piece together a 
win streak of at least five games during each season. 
That included nine straight to start the 2013 season, 
10 straight two years ago and five in a row to win the 
AFC West last season. 

“Alex is playing similar to how he’s played before. 
The results are a bit different,” Chiefs coach Andy 


Reid said. “It seems like he’s more in tune, and the 
receivers are more in tune with their games with 
one another. (Offensive coordinator) Matt Nagy has 
done a phenomenal job as a coordinator and putting 
things together that are Alex’s best stuff” 

The fact that Smith has played at this level is re¬ 
markable considering the injuries that have ran¬ 
sacked the offense. They’ve been without center 
Mitch Morse and guards Parker Ehinger and Lau¬ 
rent Duvernay-Tardif, left tackle Eric Fisher has 
played through some back spasms, and more inju¬ 
ries hit during an otherwise dominant performance 
in Houston. 

Tight end Travis Kelce was sidelined by a concus¬ 
sion, briefly returned to the game, then left again 
when he complained of memory loss. The Chiefs 
also lost No. 2 wide receiver Chris Conley with a 
ruptured Achilles tendon, further depleting a young 
and not necessarily deep position group. 

None of that seems to have mattered, though. 
Smith just keeps making plays. 

“I think we’re just executing more consistently,” 
he said. “I think we’ve had flashes in years past and 
I think we’ve had a good stretch week to week. I 
think we have a confidence about us that even when 
we do get little spills and things don’t go our way, we 
still can find a way to go back to being us. We have 
the guys to do that. We have the coaches to do that. 
We have the confidence in that.” 

No mistake, the Chiefs are exuding confidence 
heading into next Sunday’s game against Pitts¬ 
burgh, the team that knocked them from the divi¬ 
sional round of the playoffs last season. 

That’s because the biggest question mark sur¬ 
rounding the Chiefs the last few years has been the 
ceiling of their quarterback. Everybody knew that 
their defense was stingy and opportunistic, and that 
playmakers such as Kelce, wide receiver Tyreek 
Hill and now rooking running back Kareem Hunt 
gave Kansas City enough weapons to stay in the 
game with anyone. 

What most people still questioned was whether 
Smith could carry a team on his right arm. 

So far, he’s answering their question with 
aplomb. 
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TELEVISED GAMES 
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Marquee matchup 


Pittsburgh Steelers (3-2) at Kansas City Chiefs (5-0) 






Green Bay Packers (4-1) 
at Minnesota Vikings (3-2) 

AFN-Sports2 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Packers lead 60-51-2. 

Last meeting: Packers beat Vikings 
38-25, Dec. 24,2016. 

Notes: Since coach Mike McCarthy 
took over in 2006, Packers are 16- 
6-1 vs. Vikings.... Packers QB Aaron 
Rodgers is 12-6 as starter vs. Vikings, 
with 68.3 completion percentage, 
4,810 yards, 40 TDs and six intercep¬ 
tions. ... Vikings DE Everson Griffon 
has at least one sack in each of five 
games this season, tying career-long 
streak. 


AFN-Sports, 10:25 p.m. Sunday GET, 5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Steelers lead 22-11. 

LAST MEETING: Steelers beat Chiefs 18-16, division 
playoffs, Jan. 15. 

LAST WEEK: Steelers lost to Jaguars 30-9; Chiefs beat 
Texans 42-34. 

STEELERS OFFENSE: OVERALL (17), RUSH (24), PASS 

( 12 ). 

STEELERS DEFENSE: OVERALL (4), RUSH (28), PASS 

( 1 ). 

CHIEFS OFFENSE: OVERALL (2), RUSH (2), PASS (9). 

CHIEFS DEFENSE: OVERALL (27), RUSH (T20), PASS 
(25). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Steelers beat Chiefs in 
divisional round of playoffs last season. ... Pittsburgh has 
won five of last six in series. ... Steelers QB Ben Roethlis- 
berger threw five picks last week vs. 




New England Patriots (3-2) 
at New York Jets (3-2) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
2 a.m. p.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Patriots lead 61-54-1. 

Last meeting: Patriots beat Jets 
41-3, Dec. 24,2016. 

Notes: Winner will be in sole posses¬ 
sion of first place in AFC East.... With 
victory. Patriots’ Tom Brady would 
break tie with Brett Favre and Peyton 
Manning for most regular-season wins 
by starting QB in NFL history with 187. 
... Jets QB Josh McCown ranks second 
only to Kansas City’s Alex Smith 
(76.6) in NFL with 71.4 completion 
percentage. 


Jacksonville. ... RB LeVeon Bell needs one TD rushing to 
pass Rashard Mendenhall (29) for fifth most in Steelers his¬ 
tory. ... WR Antonio Brown needs one TD receiving to pass 
Lynn Swann (51) for third in Steelers history. Brown needs 
78 yards receiving to join Hines Ward (12,083) as second 
player in franchise history with 9,000. ... Steelers LB James 
Harrison needs a half-sack to hit 80 for career. ... Chiefs 
are 5-0 for third time in franchise history. ... Kansas City 
averages NFL-best 32.8 points. ... Chiefs have seven take¬ 
aways and one giveaway, which occurred on first play from 
scrimmage in Week 1. ... RB Kareem Hunt has four 100- 
yard rushing games, second among Chiefs rookies. Joe Del¬ 
aney had five in 1981. ... Hunt leads NFL in yards per carry 
(6.28), yards rushing (609) and scrimmage yards per game 
(155). ... Chiefs P Dustin Colquitt passed Jerrel Wilson last 
week for most punt yardage in franchise history (44,239). 
... Chiefs QB Alex Smith has gone 168 passes without pick, 
fourth best in franchise history. He holds record with 312 in 
2015. ... WR Tyreek Hill had third career punt return TD at 
Houston. ... TE Travis Kelce has catch in 53 straight games, 
two behind Eddie Kennison for third most in Chiefs history. 

.. LB Justin Houston has 19 multi-sack games, one from 
tying Tamba Hali for second most in Chiefs history. 

— Associated Press 


Pittsburgh Steelers 
wide receiver 
Antonio Brown 

Don Wright/AP 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Also on AFN: 

Indianapolis Colts (2-3) at Tennessee Titans (2-3), AFN-Sports2, 2:15 a.m. Tuesday GET, 9:15 a.m. Tuesday JKT 

EXPANDED STANDINGS 


NEXT WEEK 


Buffalo 
N.Y. Jets 
New England 
Miami 

Jacksonville 

Houston 

Tennessee 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Kansas City 
Denver 
Oakland 
LA. Chargers 


American Conference 

East 

T Pet PF PA Home Away 

0 .600 89 74 2-0-0 1-2-0 

0 .600 92 106 2-0-0 1-2-0 

0 .600 148 142 1-2-0 2-0-0 

0 .500 41 67 1-1-0 1-1-0 

South 

0 .600 139 83 1-1-0 2-1-0 

0 .400 144 130 1-2-0 1-1-0 


Philadelphia 
Washington 
Dallas 
N.Y. Giants 

Carolina 
Atlanta 
New Orleans 
Tampa Bay 

Green Bay 
Detroit 
Minnesota 
Chicago 

Seattle 
L.A. Rams 
Arizona 
San Francisco 


National Conference 

East 

T Pet PF PA Home Away 


Cleveland at Houston 

Detroit at New Orleans 

Miami at Atlanta 

Chicago at Baltimore 

San Francisco at Washington 

L.A. Rams at Jacksonville 

L.A. Chargers at Oakland 

Open: Buffalo, Dallas, Seattle, Cincinnati 


Tampa Bay Buccaneers (2-2) 
at Arizona Cardinals (2-3) 

AFN-Sports2 
10 p.m. Sunday GET 
5 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Cardinals lead 10-9. 

Last meeting: Cardinals heat Buc¬ 
caneers 40-7, Sept. 18,2016. 

Notes: Game features two Heisman 
Trophy winning QBs, Tampa Bay’s Ja- 
meis Winston (2013), Arizona’s Carson 
Palmer (2002).... Winston and Palmer 
each has thrown for at least 300 yards 
in three games this season, Winston 
in last three games, Palmer in first 
three.... Arizona CB Patrick Peterson 
has three interceptions in two games 
against Winston. 


New York Giants (0-5) 
at Denver Broncos (3-1) 

AFN-Sports2 
2:20 a.m. Monday GET 
9:20 a.m. Monday JKT 
Broncos lead 6-5. 

Last meeting: Broncos beat Giants 
41-23, Sept. 15,2013. 

Notes: Broncos have won last two 
meetings.... Giants QB Eli Man¬ 
ning ranks seventh in NFL history in 
passing yards (49,552) and TD passes 
(328).... LB Von Miller has four sacks 
in his past three games. Since entering 
the league 2011, he has 77.5 sacks, 
the most in the NFL... CB Aqib Talib 
had eight tackles in last game against 
Giants. 
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Wake-up call 

Changes coming for US national team 
after failure to qualify » soccer, Page so 


MLB: ALDS 




The Yankees’ Didi 
Gregorius celebrates 
his two-run home run 
in the third inning of 
Wednesday’s ALDS 
Game 5 in Cleveland. 

David Dermer/AP 



Yankees complete 
comeback, defeat 
Indians in Game 5 



By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND 

T hese young Yankees were unshaken, 
resilient and as tough as the city they 
represent. 

The baby Bronx Bombers have 
grown up fast. 

Didi Gregorius, following in the October 
footprints left by Derek Jeter, homered twice 
off Corey Kluber as New York beat the Cleve¬ 
land Indians 5-2 in Game 5 on Wednesday 
night to complete its comeback from a 2-0 defi¬ 
cit in the Division Series and dethrone the AL 
champions. 

The bend-but-don’t-break Yankees, way 
ahead of schedule, staved off elimination for 
the fourth time in this postseason and ad¬ 
vanced to play the Houston Astros in the AL 
Championship Series starting Friday night at 
Minute Maid Park. 

With a blend of young stars and older veter¬ 
ans coming up big, the Yankees rocked Cleve- 



ALCS: Game 1 

New York Yankees at Houston Astros 

AFN-Sports2 
2 a.m. Saturday GET 
9 a.m. Saturday JKT 


land and bailed out manager Joe Girardi, who 
failed to challenge a key call in a Game 2 loss 
that threatened to sabotage New York’s season. 

“These guys had my back and they fought 
and fought,” Girardi said. “They beat a really 
good team. What those guys did for me, I’ll 


These guys had my back and 
they fought and fought. They 
beat a really good team, f 

Joe Girardi 

New York Yankees manager 


never forget it.” 

The Yankees went 2-5 against the AL West 
champion Astros, led by 5-foot-6 dynamo and 
MVP candidate Jose Altuve. But none of that 
matters now to this group of New Yorkers. 

After winning twice at home, and after Gi¬ 
rardi said he “screwed up” and felt horrible 
about it, the Yankees — with little offensive 
help from rookie star Aaron Judge — came into 
Progressive Field and finished off the Indians, 
who won 102 games during the regular season, 
ripped off a historic 22-game winning streak 
and were favored to get back to the World Series 
SEE COMEBACK ON PAGE 59 
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